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CHAPTER I 


Panic 


“Fie, my Lord! A soldier and afeard.” 
—Shakespeare. 


August 15, 1866. The 34th Infantry, part of the Aus- 
train rear guard, is falling back after the catastrophe 
at Koeniggratz. The men are exhausted and frightened. 
Again and again they have been forced to form squares 
to withstand the harassing action of hostile cavalry. Late 
in the afternoon a dust cloud is seen whirling toward the 
regiment. The cry goes up, “The German cavalry is 
charging!” The order is given to form squares, but panic 
suddenly sweeps through the command. Formations dis- 
integrate. Units open fire on each other. Men run in 
all directions. Even after it is discovered that the dust 
cloud was caused by the movement of a herd of fright- 
ened pigs, and not by German cavalry, order is restored 
only with the utmost difficulty. 

1918. An American battalion holds a reserve position 
in a shell-torn wood. Enemy artillery has been inter- 
mittently strafing the position since dusk. The Americans 
in their fox-holes are getting what sleep they can. At 
11:00 PM the battalion commander, accompanied by his 
adjutant, starts an inspection of his lines. A runner 
dashes up and hands him a message. The major reads it. 
He calls to his adjutant, who is a short distance away, 
“Come on, let’s beat it’. The two start to the rear at a 
dead run. Before they have covered two hundred yards 
the entire battalion is in wild flight behind them. It 
races more than ten kilometers before it can be stopped. 
The message to the major had directed him to report to 
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the regimental command post as fast as he could get 
there. He was complying with the order. 

Fall maneuvers are in progress. A Blue infantry com- 
pany is hidden in a field of tall grass. They are watch- 
ing an unsuspecting Red battalion move straight toward 
them. When the battalion is within fifty yards the com- 
pany commander gives the signal to open fire. The blue 
soldiers, grinning broadly, cut loose with a volley of 
blanks. A strange thing happens. The battalion freezes 
in its tracks for an instant and then breaks. Men fling 
away their rifles and packs and race to the rear in insane 
flight. Leaders are powerless to stop them. Equipment 
is scattered all over the landscape. The umpires shake 
their heads. 

These three incidents are not products of a lively 
imagination; they are based on hard fact. They may ap- 
pear fantastic but they are nevertheless commonplace; 
for wherever men congregate this group madness is not 
far off. A word, a gesture, even a shadow, may be suf- 
ficient to transform men into stampeding cattle. 

To military leaders, who must habitually deal with man 
in the mass, this strange psychological phenomenon is 
an ever present contingency. No unit is panic-proof. Not 
even Napoleon’s Old Guards were immune; their cry at 
Waterloo, “Sauve qui peut”, has been echoed in every 
tongue and dialect known to man. 

There is no miraculous formula by which panic may 
be averted. There is no science by which it may be pre- 
dicted. A leader can not say, “My troops are veterans, 
they are well-equipped, they are well-fed, they are fresh. 
There will be no panic.” They may bolt before a shot 
has been fired. Nor can a leader say, “My men are worn 
out, they have not been properly fed, their equipment is 
inferior, the enemy outnumbers them. Panic will over- 
take them.” They may perform prodigies of courage in 
the face of insuperable odds. 

Is there, then, anything the leader can do that will act 
as a deterrent to this mass madness? Are there any pro- 
visions he can make that will tend to steady his com- 
mand? From the negative viewpoint, is there anything 
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he should avoid? And finally, are there any particular 
conditions that render a unit panic-ripe? Before trying 
to answer these questions let us analyze a few historical 
instances of panic and attempt to arrive at some common 
denominator. 


EXAMPLE I 


“The rhinoceros is the bravest of animals—it has no 
imagination.” 


—H. G. Wells. 


In spite of its victory over the Ist Prussian Corps near 
Trautenau on June 27, 1866, the X Austrian Corps was 
forced to begin a retirement early the next morning in 
order to meet a threat to its communications. The Bri- 
gade Grivicic marched as the left flank column of the 
corps. Cavalry and artillery that had been ordered to re- 
port to the brigade failed to appear. 

The march was difficult. It led first across the pre- 
vious day’s battlefield, which had not yet been cleared of 
the dead and wounded. The day was hot; roads were 
dusty and drinking water scarce. 

In the early stages of the march the brigade com- 
mander informed his subordinate leaders that it was 
probable the Prussians had gotten across the line of re- 
treat. He also told them that he feared the brigade might 
be cut off from the corps. The general’s fears and ap- 
prehensions soon spread among the troops. 

At the end of a twelve-mile march the brigade ran 
head on into a detachment of the 2d Prussian Army near 
Rudersdorf. A desperate frontal fight immediately de- 
veloped. For three hours the Austrian brigade fought 
magnificently. Suddenly a few shots rang out on the right 
a the flank that was supposed to be covered by 
the remainder of the corps. Immediately some one cried, 
“We're cut off from the Corps!” The cry spread like a 
prairie fire. In a few minutes the entire right regiment 
broke in panic. Men threw away their rifles and fled to 
the rear. 











Despite the heroic efforts of its officers, the left regi- 
ment, which had not even been touched by this fire, also 
broke. Neither orders, pleas nor threats could stem the 
tide of panic. 

The remnants of the brigade continued their flight 
throughout the night. Morning found them some fifteen 
miles from the scene of the disaster. In this encounter 
the brigade lost 94 officers and 2700 men, 65% of its 
strength. 


DISCUSSION 


From a study of this action, it appears that the two 
principal psychological factors that contributed to the 
panic of this Austrian brigade could have been avoided. 
It is most unlikely that tactical considerations precluded 
a detour around the previous day’s battlefield. The sick- 
ening picture of the untended wounded and the unburied 
dead must have gone a long way toward counteracting the 
bouyant effect of the victory won the day before. The 
brigade commander committed his gravest error, how- 
ever, when he expressed the fear that the brigade would 
probably be cut off from the corps. His subordinates com- 
pleted the damage by discussing their commander’s ap- 
prehensions before the men. 

It is not difficult to imagine the reaction of the rank 
and file. In the first place they probably felt that there 
was little use in winning battles if the blunders of the 
high command required a retreat even after a victorious 
action. Rumors that the enemy had cut the line of re- 
treat and word that the brigade commander feared he 
would be cut off from the corps contributed to the sol- 
diers’ loss of faith in their leaders. To the man in the 
ranks the depressing picture of the uncleared battlefield 
and the scarcity of drinking water added the finishing 
touches to the incompetence of the high command. The 
brigade was definitely panic-ripe. 

It is unquestionably a testimonial to the valor of the 
troops that they fought at Rudersdorf so well and so 
long. But the tinder of panic was ready for the first 
igniting spark. That spark came in the form of a few 
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inconsequential rifle shots from a flank, which could not 
possibly have influenced the course of the action. Never- 
theless everyone immediately leapt to the conclusion that 
the brigade commander’s fears had been realized, and 
panic swept the entire command. 


EXAMPLE II 


“’RE’s a pore benighted ’eathen 
But a first class fightin’ man.” 
—Kipling. 


In 1896 Italy invaded Abysinnia with an army of 15,000 
men, equipped and trained according to the best stand- 
ards of the day. Abysinnia, a negro state, without any 
army as we understand that term, opposed this formid- 
able modern force with a savage horde of spearsmen 
about 100,000 strong. 

A poorly conducted night march prefaced the battle of 
Aduah. All night the Italian army struggled through the 
wild mountain passes of Abysinnia. Men straggled— 
columns drifted apart. Dawn found the Italians divided 
into three groups, separated by precipitous ravines and 
out of effective supporting distance. Before them swarm- 
ed the savage hordes of Abysinnia. The Italian com- 
mander of the left group expressed in the presence of 
some of his men his apprehensions about being separated 
from the main army. 

With a wild shout the Abysinnians advanced to the as- 
sault. The Italian artillery immediately went into action, 
but owing to the badly accidented terrain it was unable 
to determine the correct range. Its fire was altogether 
ineffective. The hostile charge continued unin‘errupted. 

Before the Italian infantry had fired more than one or 
two shots—in fact even before the Abysinnians were 
within effective small arms range—panic swept through 
the left Italian group. The men of this group flung away 
their rifles and raced toward the center. Officers who 
attempted to halt the mad flight were clubbed down or 
shot. The center was swept away in the insane rush. 
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Only the right group stood fast. 
in relatively good order. 

Of the 15,000 men in this proud European army, 3500 
escaped. 


At nightfall it retired 


DISCUSSION 


On the surface it appears that there is no psychological 
background for this disastrous panic. It seems to have 
been merely one more instance of that blind and un- 
predictable terror that man in the mass is subject to. 
However, if we go back beyond the more obvious aspects 
of this appalling disaster, we begin to see the underlying 
causes. We find, for instance, that this Italian force was 
made up of small detachments detailed from various home 
regiments. These driblets of men were fitted together in 
much the same manner as the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle; 
and the completed unit had about the same relative de- 
gree of stability as the completed puzzle. Officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and soldiers were comparative 
strangers. The artillery had never worked with the in- 
fantry. With such a state of affairs, mutual trust, con- 
fidence, and understanding were definitely out of the 
question. In short, despite the equipment and the train- 
ing of the individual soldier, this Italian force lacked 
from its inception those moral attributes that differ- 
entiate an army from a crowd. 

Coupled with this we find another powerful psycholo- 
gical infiuence—the widely known cruelty of the Abysin- 
nians who were reported to torture their prisoners. What 
tales of horror circulated through the Italian ranks we 
can only surmise; but knowing the mercurial Latin tem- 
perament we can feel certain that the stories were ample, 
gory, and replete with anatomical detail. 

Picture this force, then, on the morning of November 
1, 1896. The men were exhausted from a long and poorly 
conducted night march. When dawn broke they found 
themselves confronted by the milling hordes of the dread- 
ed Abysinnians and at the same time discovered that their 
own force had been split into three parts. They lacked 
faith in their officers and faith in themselves. When their 
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artillery failed to stop or even punish the charging 
tribesmen, panic swept the infantry; and what should 
have been an easy victory over a savage horde of spears- 
men became one of the most terrible disasters ever suffer- 
ed by a comparable modern force. 

The startling thing is that practically every factor that 
contributed to this shambles could have been avoided by 
the most elementary appreciation of the psychological as- 
pects of man in the mass. 


{XAMPLE III 


“Fear rushed in like an assaulting army.” 
—Bently. 


On August 1, 1904, the Russian 140th Infantry Regi- 
ment and a rifle brigade were encamped near Haitshong 
some miles from the front. Both units were in army re- 
serve. Between them and the Japanese lay the main Rus- 
sian armies. Local outposts provided still further se- 
curity. Surprise was virtually impossible. The troops 
were fully rested. Both units were well trained; for the 
Russian Army of that day and both had had combat ex- 
perience. 

Shortly after dusk on August Ist several Russian sol- 
diers from the rifle brigade went into a nearby rice field 
to relieve themselves. One of these men, while in an 
awkward position, apparently saw something that fright- 
ened him. He leapt up and rushed back to camp shouting 
at the top of his voice, “The Japanese are coming!” Panic 
was instantaneous in the rifle brigade. Men grabbed 
their rifles and fired in all directions. In a few minutes 
the entire brigade was racing to the rear in two streams; 
one toward the camp of the corps trains near Haitshong, 
the other toward the camp of the 140th Infantry regiment. 

Panic struck the corps trains even before the screaming 
wave of terror-stricken soldiers rolled over them. A fight- 
ing, milling mob of men and animals swept back to the 
north through Haitshong. Not even the personal inter- 
vention of General Kuropatkin, who happened to be in 
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the village, could stem the tide of terror. This portion of 
the brigade was not rallied for days. 

The part of the brigade that fled toward the camp of 
the 140th Infantry met with a different reception. The 
Colonel of this regiment heard the firing and the scream- 
ing and promptly ordered his buglers to sound the call 
to arms. The men fell into ranks quietly and without 
disorder. They ignored the panic stricken members of the 
brigade who were streaming past them. The sight of this 
regiment, calm and unperturbed, served to allay the 
imaginary fears of this part of the brigade, which at 
once became quiet and orderly. 


DISCUSSION 


At the beginning of this article the statement was 
made that “even a shadow may be sufficient to transform 
men into stampeding cattle.” The affair at Haitshong 
bears out that statement. The personal panic of one 
soldier who had been frightened by some phantom in the 
dark stampeded an entire brigade, which in turn stam- 
peded the rear echelon of an entire corps. The entire 
story sounds like some incredible adventure of Alice in 
that strange land beyond the Looking Glass, and not the 
sober recital of eye-witnesses duly chronicled in the an- 
nals of Russian military history. 

However, as in all cases of panic, we must probe 
beneath the surface for the real causes. In this particular 
instance a comparison between the rifle brigade and the 
140th Infantry proves illuminating. Outwardly both 
units were the same. They were well fed, well equipped, 
and well trained. They had both had combat experi- 
ence. They were thoroughly rested. Further, and in 
common with the rest of the Russian army, they were 
both imbued with a deep sense of pessimism as a result of 
repeated Japanese victories. But there the comparison 
stops, for we learn that in spite of its pessimism the 
morale of the 140th was high; the colonel, loved and re- 
spected; and the other officers, competent and cooperative. 
The picture of the rifle brigade is different. It appears 
that this unit was noted for the dissention and petty feuds 
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among its officers; dissatisfaction was constantly in evi- 
dence. Esprit de corps was non-existent. 

Thus while the 140th had a solidarity and high morale 
to counteract the disheartening defeats, the internal dis- 
sensions of the rifle brigade only plunged that unit further 
into despair. The phlegmatic calm with which the 140th 
Infantry met this panic graphically demonstrates the 
stabilizing effect of the confidence that this regiment had 
in its leaders. It is probable that every man in this unit 
actually believed that the Japanese had surprised their 
bivouac, but despite that discouraging thought they re- 
sponded as one man to the well-timed “call to arms” and 
calmly awaited their colonel’s orders. 

Contrast this with the instant panic that overwhelmed 
the rifle brigade. In that unit there was no officer who 
thought of the steadying effect of the call to arms. From 
the first cry of “The Japanese are coming!” the brigade 
appears to have been transformed into a wild mob in 
which each soldier and each officer thought only in terms 
of himself. When this brigade was finally rallied some 
days later, it was found that more than 150 men had been 
killed or wounded. 


EXAMPLE IV 


“If God is with us who can be against us?” 
“The big Prussian battalions.” 
—Voltaire 
Visitor’s book. 


On November 9, 1870, the First French Army of the 
Loire attacked the I Bavarian Corps at Coulmiers where 
it obtained a success that might well have been decisive, 
had it not been for the following incident. 

Early on the morning of the 9th the Rayau Cavalry 
Division was ordered to turn the right flank of the 
3avarian Corps and cut its line of retreat to Paris. This 
division was informed that its left flank would be pro- 
tected during the turning movement by several groups of 
franc-tireurs (French irregulars). 
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The Cavalry had scarcely gotten under way before all 
contact was lost with the franc-tireurs. The division 
moved slowly; every shot resulted in a long delay. By 
noon, however, it had gained a position which seriously 
threatened the enemy’s communications. 

About this time the division became involved with a 
group of Germans in a fire fight for possession of a vill- 
age. Hostile artillery intervened and the French suffered a 
few cdsualties. Suddenly a reconnaissance patrol galloped 
up at break-neck speed. It reported that Germans were 
driving in toward the left flank. This report spread like 
wildfire. No one thought of investigating it. Within a 
few minutes all nine of the cavalry regiments that com- 
posed this division had raced to the rear in panic. The 
flight continued until they reached the bivouac area they 
had left that morning. 

The Bavarians retreated to Paris without difficulty. 

It was subsequently learned that the alleged Germans 
moving against the division’s left flank were only the 
franc-tireurs who had been altogether forgotten in the 
excitement. 


DISCUSSION 


The First French Army of the Loire, like all the hastily 
organized volunteer armies after Sedan, was poorly train- 
ed and poorly disciplined. In common with the Russians 
in the previous example, the French, as the result of an 
unending string of defeats, were sunk deep in the slough 
of despair. Despondency and pessimism haunted their 
bivouacs by night and marched with their columns by day. 
With such a background it is remarkable that this volun- 
teer army achieved even a partial success at Coulmiers, al- 
though it vastly outnumbered the Bavarian Corps. So 
great was this demoralization to become that by January, 
1871, the sight of a few Prussian helmets was sufficient 
to cause whole units to flee the field. 

The incident of the Rayau Cavalry Division is typical 
of the unit that has lost confidence in itself. When such 
a condition obtains, panics occur with increasing fre- 
quency. Insane rumors and wild reports honeycomb the 
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military structure. Chronic pessimism and a sense of 
inferiority combine to destroy all sense of proportion. The 
enemy gradually comes to appear omniscient; he is seen 
everywhere; his strength is magnified a thousand times; 
his skill becomes legendary; his leaders assume the pro- 
portion of a Bonaparte; his battalions become an invinci- 
ble combination of Ceasar’s legions and Napoleon’s Old 
Guards. When the armed forces of a nation visualize 
their opponent as the French armies thus visualized Von 
Moltke’s military machine, it is high time to conclude a 
peace. 


EXAMPLE V 


“You tremble, body! You would tremble more if 
, y 
you knew where I was going to take you.” 
—Henry IV, King of France. 


In 1743 a Bavarian Corps, under the command of Count 
von Torring, made an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
an Austrian fort. Following this failure the corps began a 
retirement towards Branau. The attack on the fort had 
lasted ten hours. The men, who for the greater part 
were newly raised troops, were very tired and had 
been without food throughout the entire day. Despite 
these various demoralizing factors, the corps maintained 
its discipline. The retirement began shortly after night- 
fall with all units well in hand. At first the movement 
was unhindered, but later the Austrians launched a vig- 
orous pursuit. 

Late that night the tired Bavarians were startled by the 
sound of heavy firing from their rear guard. Instantly 
rumors started. The report flew up and down the column 
that the Austrians had charged over a bridge that was 
supposed to have been destroyed, had broken through the 
rear guard, and were now driving forward to attack the 
main body. As this rumor spread through the command 
several units in the main body began to run. 

Count von Torring rode up and down the column try- 
ing to reassure his troops. He told them that he had not 
blown up the bridge, because he intended to turn about 
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and destroy the Austrians and did not want to be 
thwarted in this project by an unfordable river. The 
men were beginning to take heart. Here and there a 
cheer broke out along the column. While von Torring 
was still engaged in quieting his men a subordinate gen- 
eral galloped up and shouted in a loud voice that the 
Austrians had encircled the right flank. The result was 
instantaneous: a complete panic of the 10,000 men com- 
prising this corps. All that Count von Torring could 
assemble in Branau the next morning were a few officers, 
a handful of cavalry, and 200 infantrymen. (Discussion 
follows Example VI.) 


EXAMPLE VI 


“For this, surely, is the very meaning 
of a panic—a fear that feeds upon itself.” 
—H. S. Holland. 


On October 11, 1806, the Prussian Army of Hohenloe 
was assembled in and around Jena. Although their for- 
midable French foe was still at a great distance, dis- 
couraging reports had been pouring in. Observers re- 
ported that a profound psychological depression reigned 
throughout the entire army. 

Late that afternoon a solitary rider galloped down the 
road from the front. As he neared an artillery column 
that was drawn up alongside the road he signalled 
frantically with his hands and shouted “Back! Back!” 
He then disappeared in the direction of Weimar at a dead 
gallop. Much later it was discovered that this excited 
officer had merely been directed to clear the road for 
other traffic. However, his spectacular dash from the 
direction of the enemy, coupled with his frantic shouts, 
immediately caused a wild flight of the artillery into the 
town of Weimar. As the artillery careened through the 
little town all the troops billeted there ran out of their 
quarters; and the cry arose: “The enemy is only a half 
hour from town!” 

Panic rolled down the valley of the Salle like water 
from a broken dam. Even in Jena many miles away, the 
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trains of the Prussian Army fled terror-stricken into the 
gathering night. 

Order was not restored for many hours, and then not 
until officer patrols had definitely determined that the 
vicinity of Weimar was free of the enemy. 


DISCUSSION 


The panics at Branau and at Weimar are similar in 
that they both resulted from the careless and thoughtless 
action of an excited officer. Of course, in each case the 
tinder of panic was ready for the igniting spark, but at 
Branau it might well have been averted but for the 
blundering general who shouted his bad news for the 
benefit of the entire command. Quick-thinking Count von 
Torring had just about succeeded in calming his tense 
troops, and it is altogether probable that there would 
have been no panic but for the tragic psychological error 
of his incompetent subordinate. 

At Weimar, however, the same profound pessimism 
that we have noted elsewhere was universal. It appears 
likely that panic would have occurred sooner or later from 
some equally remote cause. The main point is that the 
immediate cause in both instances was the ill-advised 
action of subordinate officers. 

As battle approaches men become as tense as coiled 
springs. The prospect of death looms large to the soldier. 
Instinctively he turns to his officers for guidance and for 
reassurance. If at these critical times an officer betrays 
confusion, excitement, fear, or loss of confidence, that im- 
pression, be it real or imaginary, is instantly spread 
among his men and with disastrous results. 

Calmness, confidence, aggressiveness, determination, and 
a deep appreciation of the psychological reactions of the 
ordinary man are the characteristics of great leadership. 
Joffre’s monumental calm at the Marne rallied his terribly 
defeated armies and inspired them to the most magnifi- 
cent victory of the war. When Foch in that same great 
engagement calmly stated: “My right is broken, my left 
if falling back, I shall attack with my center,” his im- 
perturbability was easily worth an army corps. Through 
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most of the war the German armies drew strength and 
courage from the unshaken and unshakeable calm of their 
beloved Hindenburg. Of such is the stuff of leadership. 


EXAMPLE VII 


“To the youth it was an onslaught of redoubt- 

able dragons ..... Destruction threatened him 

from all points ... He ran like a blind man.” 
—Stephen Crane. 


On the 24th of June, 1866, the commanding general of 
the 1st Italian Division directed his 1st Brigade to attack 
the Mangalia Ridge. The 2d Brigade was ordered to 
move forward in support of the Ist. A platoon of ar- 
tillery was directed to go into position on Mount Cricole 
to protect the flank of the attacking brigade. 

The prescribed movements got under way. The skir- 
mish lines of the lst Brigade advanced against the dis- 
puted ridge. The 2d Brigade, with the division and bri- 
gade commanders at the head, moved forward in double 
column in support of the lst. The 2d Brigade had made 
no provision for local security. Its advance was extreme- 
ly slow. Every few minutes there were short irritating 
halts. An air of uncertainty seemed to pervade the entire 
movement. 

Suddenly a squadron of Austrian cavalry appeared 
near the crest of Mt. Cricole. With a loud cheer this 
squadron charged. When the platoon of artillery which 
was moving toward Mount Cricole saw this cavalry it 
wheeled about and, at a dead run, raced toward the 2d 
Brigade. The Austrian cavalry followed the retreating 
artillery at a break-neck gallop. It did not draw rein 
when it encountered the dense columns of the 2d Brigade, 
but, with sabres flashing, rode down the leading battalion, 
scattered the division and brigade staffs, and killed the 
division and brigade commanders. 

Panic instantly swept the brigade. Five battalions 
flung away their packs and rifles and, in complete and 
utter rout, raced toward Valeggio. But now an unusual 
thing occurred—a startling thing in view of the panic 
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that had seized the rest of the brigade. The battalion 
that had been ridden down was rallied by its officers and, 
facing about attacked and destroyed the dare devil 
squadron. 

The charge of the Austrian cavalry had nevertheless 
proved decisive. The list Brigade, finding itself unsup- 
ported, abandoned its attack on the Mangalia Ridge and 
withdrew on Valeggio. 

The 2d Brigade was not rallied until late the next day. 


DISCUSSION 


This is an interesting study of psychological values. One 
hundred cavalrymen sow panic in practically an entire 
brigade and, through eventually destroyed, determine the 
outcome of a division fight. How can it be accounted for? 
It can only be explained by the inherent fear of the man 
on foot for the man on horseback. The moral effect of a 
thundering cavalry charge on the dismounted man is ter- 
rific. Regardless of the often proved superiority of in- 
fantry to cavalry, only the bravest foot soldier will hold 
his ground before the terrifying avalanche of flying 
hooves. 

Today, owing to the tremendous fire power of auto- 
matic weapons, cavalry is gradually disappearing from 
the battlefield. In its place, however, a far more fearful 
agency has appeared—the tank. The moral effect of 
tanks on infantry was repeatedly demonstrated in the last 
war. Only those individuals who have actually been con- 
fronted by one of these modern juggernauts can fully 
realize the terror .... the despair .... the sense of 
impotence that they inspire. 

It is generally agreed that in the next war, the tank 
may play the decisive role. While we seek to enhance our 
knowledge of the tactics and technique of this weapon let 
us not lose sight of its terrific morale implications. The 
unarmored infantryman who must confront this armored 
monster must be accorded more than a casual consider- 
ation. His is a real and a vital problem. Unless it is 
solved we may find our next major engagement character- 
ized by an unending series of panics engendered by the 
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mere appearance of the formidable and, at present almost 
invincible, tank. 


EXAMPLE VIII 


“The courage of one and the same body of men 
is all or nothing according to circumstances.” 
—Gustave Le Bon. 


On November 25, 1863, the Confederate Army of the 
Tennessee occupied a position on Missionary Ridge that 
to all intents and purposes appeared impregnable. The 
troops of this army were not half-baked recruits but vet- 
erans with two and a half years service behind them. 
Their great victory at Chickamauga was scarcely two 
months old. True they were numerically inferior to the 
Federals who opposed them, but, despite this, it seemed a 
physical impossibility for any enemy, no matter how 
great his numerical superiority, to drive them from this 
magnificent position. 

But the moral tone of this Confederate army was an 
altogether different matter. Shortly after their splendid 
victory at Chickamauga violent quarrels had broken out 
between Bragg, who commanded this army, and many of 
his subordinates. He had relieved Polk, one of his most 
popular corps commanders, and had preferred charges 
against him. Hindman, a division commander, who was 
well-beloved by his troops, had also been relieved of com- 
mand and his division had been broken up. General 
Longstreet, another popular corps commander, was openly 
resentful and secretly disloyal. This officer’s correspond- 
ence shows that he was actively engaged in undermining 
his army commander with the authorities in Richmond. 
As a result of these various dissensions the entire army 
was in a state of latent hostility toward its commander- 
in-chief. 

The prelude to the battle was the marshalling of the 
Union forces in the great plain between the Ridge and 
Chattanooga. This massing of the Union troops took place 
in plain view of the Confederates. According to all ob- 
servers this display of the enormous Union forces massed 
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for the attack made a tremendous impression on the de- 
fenders of the Ridge. Added to this was the fact that the 
Federal Army was now commanded by General Grant, who 
had just successfully concluded the seige of Vicksburg, 
and whose reputation was far greater than that of any 
other Union general. The final factor that must be con- 
sidered in this battle was Bragg’s serious tactical error in 
dividing his troops. Some were placed in trenches at the 
foot of the ridge, others in trenches on the military crest. 

When the Union attack finally came the Confederate 
trenches at the foot of the hill were quickly overrun. In 
open defiance of General Grant’s explicit instructions the 
Union troops immediately charged up the Ridge on the 
heels of the withdrawing Confederates. The fire of the 
defenders located on the military crest was partially 
masked by the withdrawal of their own troops from the 
foot of the ridge, with the result that they were unable to 
bring the full volume of their fire to bear on the charging 
Union lines. 

It was an exhausting charge for Grant’s men. Ter- 
rain, absence of fatigue, trenches, in fact every factor 
favored the Confederates. And yet when a single Union 
flag appeared on the crest of the ridge something snapped 
in Bragg’s army. Panic overwhelmed one Confederate 
division after another. What actually occurred is de- 
scribed by Bragg’s official report written at Dalton, Geor- 
gia on November 30, 1863. 

“A panic, which I had never before witnessed, seemed 
to have seized upon officers and men; and each seemed to 
be struggling for his personal safety, regardless of his 
duty or his character...... 

“The position was one which ought to have been held 
by a line of skirmishers against any assaulting column, 
and wherever resistance was made the enemy fled in dis- 
order after suffering heavy losses. 

“Had all parts of the line been maintained with equal 
gallantry and persistence, no enemy could ever have dis- 
lodged us, and but one possible reason presents itself to 
my mind in explanation of this bad conduct in veteran 
troops who had never before failed in any duty assigned 
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them, however difficult and hazardous. They had for two 
days confronted the enemy marshalling his immense 
forces in plain view, and exhibiting to their sight such a 
superiority in numbers as may well have intimidated 
weak-minded and untried soldiers; but our veterans had 
so often encountered similar hosts when the strength of 
position was against us, and with perfect success, that 
not a doubt crossed my mind.” 


DISCUSSION 


It is quite obvious that General Bragg was not alto- 
gether fair to his men in this report. As disheartening 
as the sight of the huge Union forces may have been to 
these war-weary Confederates, this was nevertheless insuf- 
ficient to account for the wild panic, as Bragg himself 
implies. What General Bragg failed to see was the uni- 
versal disloyalty, dissatisfaction, and resentment against 
his own regime. He had relieved one corps commander 
and one division commander for alleged disobedience of 
orders; both were exceptionally loved and respected. He 
had broken up one division for trivial reasons. Dissen- 
sion was everywhere rampant. No one was satisfied with 
Bragg’s leadership. This state of affairs had even under- 
mined the buoyant effect of the great victory at Chicka- 
mauga that was only two months behind this army. By 
the 25th of November these demoralizing factors had 
transformed the veteran Army of the Tennessee into a 
potential mob. The result of the battle was not sur- 
prising. 


CONCLUSION 


Panic seems to split logically into two separate phases. 
The first consists of the gradual building up of a tense 
psychological state of mind. Outwardly this is character- 
ized by excessive nervousness, a marked growth in wild 
and pessimistic rumors, and a heightened sensitivity to all 
external stimuli. More recondite symptoms include a loss 
of faith in leaders, a hostile and questioning attitude to- 
ward orders, a quickened imagination, and a profound 
pessimism. 
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The causes that induce this mental state in a military 
unit are many and varied. Of those considered in the 
historical illustrations cited in this paper, some were 
avoidable, others were not. Defeat, for instance, is one of 
the unavoidable fortunes of war; when two armies clash 
one must lose. Unfortunately, defeat carries with it more 
than lost terrain and long casualty lists; it sows the seed 
of distrust in the fertile soil of the private soldier’s brain; 
it implants the idea that the enemy may be physically 
superior to him and mentally superior to his leaders. With 
every battle lost, these doubts and questionings increase 
until finally they are fixed in irrevocable certainty. It is 
easy to lead victorious troops to fresh victories but only 
intelligent, understanding, and potentially great leaders 
can carry a defeated force through to triumph. Let us 
hope, then, that when we are engulfed in the next war 
we shall be able to give our armies a taste of victory early 
in the fight. 

A second powerful psychological factor that attacks the 
morale of a command occurs when there is a mutual lack 
of faith and confidence. This condition is frequently 
found in raw, untrained troops. Unless men have lived 
and worked and played together—in short, been forged in- 
to one collective personality—confidence and trust, in the 
military sense, will be lacking. Instead of an army 
functioning as the expression of a single will, there will 
be a hundred thousand individual wills each striving to 
solve its own small but all important problem. In such 
cases each individual sees his own questionable reactions 
in his neighbor. Suspicion, fear, jealousy, and cowardice 
grow in these dark places of the mind. We will have 
troops in the next war as untrained as those in the last. 
Let us hope we have as much time to whip them into 
shape. But whatever amount of time we do have, let us 
expend part of it in the endeavor to foster that mutual 
faith and understanding that differentiates an army from 
a crowd. 

While we consider this first—or, we might say, pre- 
paratory—phase of panic, let us not overlook the part the 
unthinking officer may play. One of the most definitely 
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controllable factors is loose talk by officers in the presence 
of their men. In war the officer occupies a place that 
to his men is close to god-head. They feel that their safety 
and their well-being rest in his hands. His influence can 
be all-powerful for good or for bad. If he shows con- 
fidence, cheerfulness, determination, calmness, those sterl- 
ing virtues will usually be reflected in his command. If, 
on the other hand, he evinces nervousness, irritability, 
worry, fear, doubt in his superiors, uncertainty in himself, 
his state of mind will be quickly transmitted to his men. 
By controlling himself the leader will find he has solved 
many of the psychological problems of command. 

Soldiers have been noted since antiquity for their pe- 
culiar susceptibility to rumor. In war most of the un- 
ending rumors that race through armies are of a dismal 
nature. Owing to some pessimistic quirk in the average 
soldier’s psychology, the darker the whispered story, the 
more quickly it is believed. This wild and depressing talk 
that runs back and forth through the ranks does no unit 
any good. Leaders should use every device possible to 
discover the vicious rumor and then lay it with the most 
deadly psychological weapons at their command—laughter 
and ridicule. 

Fatigue, hunger, thirst, poorly conducted marches, 
counter-marches, grumbling at orders, criticism of su- 
periors, are but a few of the many factors that irritate 
and depress a command. And irritation and depression 
are two of the outstanding psychological elements that 
make for that tense mental state which precedes panic. 

So much for the first phase of this strange mass 
phenomenon. The second phase occurs when some sudden 
shock or surprise, either real or imaginary, touches off 
the actual panic. 

In the foregoing examples we have seen some of the 
ridiculously trivial incidents that stampeded troops who 
were ready for panic—at Haitshong, one soldier fright- 
ened by a shadow; at Coulmiers, a false report; at Wie- 
mar, two words from an excited officer; at Missionary 
Ridge, the appearance of one union flag on the crest; 
in the retreat from Koenigratz, a herd of frightened pigs; 
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So it usually goes when troops become super-charged with 
nerves. The phenomenon might be likened to the electric 
tension in a condenser—when the tension reaches its 
maximum the condenser “breaks down”. 

Once panic has started it is almost impossible to stop 
it. Leaders are powerless. When the German XVII Corps 
broke in panic at Gumbinnen on August 20, 1914, not 
even the personal intervention of General von Mackensen, 
their respected and feared corps commander, could stem 
the wild rush. Indeed history records few instances of 
panics that were stopped before they ran their full course. 

The time to stop this group madness that feeds on fear, 
is before it begins. The astute leader, even in the face 
of repeated disaster, will find ways and means of retain- 
ing the confidence and trust of his men. Joffre found a 
way at the Marne. At Haitshong the 140th Russian In- 
fantry stood like a rock while panic surged about it. Its 
commander had also found a way. 

The problem is delicate and difficult. The leader’s path 
is beset with a thousand pitfalls. There are few rules 
to guide him. Common sense, a sympathetic understand- 
ing of his fellow man, and a calm, cheerful, confident de- 
meanor will prove his staunchest allies. 
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CHAPTER II 


Antitank Defense—Front-Line Infantry 


WHAT IS THE FRONT-LINE INFANTRYMAN TO DO WHEN 
ATTACKED BY TANKS? 


Suppose you are the commander of a rifle company. 
Your organization is undergoing final training prepara- 
tory to taking over a defensive sector against an ag- 
gressive enemy who is well equipped with tanks. What 
training will you carry on to prepare your organization 
for an attack by tanks? What instructions will you give 
your men with respect to their conduct during a tank 
attack? 

The presses of all the major powers have ground out 
volume after volume setting forth the general picture of 
antitank defense, the relative merits of this or that anti- 
tank gun, the pros and cons of the tank against mines, 
the tank against tank, etc.; but very meager are the in- 
structions laid down for the guidance of the infantry 
company or battalion which will have to bear the actual 
onslaught of the tank. 

Almost all authorities agree that the mission of the 
front-line units is to separate the enemy infantry from 
its tanks, but just how this is to be done is not clearly 
shown. It is the purpose of this article to discuss this 
question from the viewpoint of the front-line infantryman. 

In order that a tank attack and the conduct of the de- 
fenders may be more closely visualized three historical 
examples of typical tank attacks are presented. 


EXAMPLE I 


On November 23, 1917 (during the battle of Cambrai) 
the sector before Fontaine-Notre Dame was defended by 
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the German 46th Infantry Regiment. The companies of 
this regiment had been trained in defense against tanks. 
Front-line units were trained to seek cover in the event of 
a tank attack, or if necessary, to yield to the flanks. Thus 
the tanks would be permitted to pass through the front 
line with practically no opposition. Once they had passed, 
the firing line would close up and stop the hostile infan- 
try. The tanks that had driven into the position would 
be handled by units in rear. 

This scheme of defense was carried out by the Germans 
during the attack on the 23d. In this attack the 
British infantry followed their tanks at a considerable 
distance and often rather hesitatingly. The Germans re- 
mained concealed and allowed the tanks to pass the front 
line unopposed. After the tanks had gone by, the German 
infantry reoccupied their positions and stopped the Brit- 
ish infantry. In the meantime the tanks entered Fontaine 
where, according to the account, they were “done for” by 
troops of a rear battalion stationed in the town. 


DISCUSSION 
“Here,” says Captain Georg Strutz in “The Tank Battle 


at Cambrai,” “it was shown that though tanks can win 
terrain, they cannot hold it, if they are left to their own 
resources. The tanks lacked a field of fire in the narrow 
streets and were hemmed in, in their movements from 
every direction. The paralyzing fright which the tanks 
had hitherto produced now quickly vanished. The German 
troops recognized the weakness of this new combat wea- 
pon and understood how to profit by it. Not a man of 
the 46th Infantry showed his face when a tank appeared. 
However as soon as a tank passed, things became lively—. 
Rifle and machine guns fired from every corner. Single 
hand grenades thrown on the top and against the sides of 
the tank proved ineffective; therefore several were tied 
together and thrown under the tanks.” 

Many of the tanks were destroyed by direct fire of field 
artillery. Some were disabled by grenades and captured 
by the German infantry. Some had mechanical failures. 
Some were ditched. One ran into the village pond. Those 
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remaining were forced to retreat since the English infan- 
try could not advance. The attack failed. 

At first glance it seems that this incident furnishes a 
satisfactory solution of our problem. However, a more 
careful consideration reveals the fact that the German 
infantrymen in the village had no really adequate antitank 
weapons. It is true that many of the tanks were “done 
for,” but it was only by the most heroic expedients and at 
the expense of many men that even the crippled or ditched 
tanks were captured. 

The tactics of the front-line troops were unquestionably 
sound. Today those same tactics furnish us a basic prin- 
ciple for the conduct of an infantry defense against tanks 
not closely accompanied by infantry. 

As will be seen in the next example, this faulty use of 
tanks was quickly remedied and the problem of the de- 
fending infantry became more acute. 


EXAMPLE II* 


One of the few tank attacks made by the Germans took 
place at Villers Bretonneaux on April 24th, 1918. In this 
engagement we will follow the fortunes of an English 
infantry company which occupied a sector in the front line 
east of Villers Bretonneaux. Three of the platoons of this 
company were in the front-line trench; the fourth platoon 
and company headquarters were in the support trench 
about 120 yards in rear. (See sketch, Figure 1.) 

It was expected that a German attack would be de- 
livered early on the morning of the 24th. At dawn a 
terrific barrage fell on the position occupied by this com- 
pany. Every one sought cover deep in the trenches. Sud- 
denly the support trench, in which the company com- 
mander was located, was sprayed with close range ma- 
chine-gun fire. This fire was startling. It raked the 
parapet so thoroughly that it was impossible for anyone 
to look out without being instantly killed. The men 
flattened themselves out in the deepest parts of the trench. 

Suddenly the machine-gun fire ceased. The captain 
looked up. To his amazement he saw an enormous 
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monster of steel, bristling with guns, roll over the trench 
directly above his head. In spite of the universal aston- 
ishment the captain retained enough presence of mind to 
take a shot at the water jacket of the rear machine gun 
of the passing tank. As the tank cleared the trench he 
heard a sergeant shout, “Look out, Captain!” He turned 
just in time to avoid being pinned to the rear wall of the 
trench by the bayonet of a huge German infantryman 
who, with a half dozen others, plunged over the trench in 
the wake of the tank. These Germans were promptly and 
efficiently disposed of. 

The captain then looked over the ground. He saw the 
tank (No 1 on the sketch) that had passed over him 
moving on toward the British rear area and a second 
German tank (tank No 2) cruising up and down the 
trench occupied by his front-line platoons. He saw the 
German infantry closing in on his front-line under pro- 
tection of the fire of the tank. Those men in the forward 
platoons who remained in the trench were shot down in 
their tracks. Those who attempted to run were either 
crushed by the tank or picked off by the German infantry. 

When this tank had finished its grisly business with the 
front-line platoons it headed for the support trench. At 
the same time the captain saw a third tank (No 3 on the 
sketch), followed by infantry, driving in from the left 
front. The riflemen following this tank mopped up the 
front-line trench and the tank then began to move toward 
the support trench. 

Here was a desperate situation. What should be done? 

This captain, more credit to him for his frankness, 
acted as perhaps ninety-nine out of a hundred others 
would have done if placed in a similar position. He rea- 
soned according to the old adage: “He who fights and 
runs away lives to fight another day.” 

The captain and the men of the support platoon made 
for the railroad embankment on the right of the position 
as fast as their legs could carry them. Many were shot 
down by tanks 1 and 2 before they gained the shelter of 
the embankment, but eventually the captain and five men 
made it in safety. This little group then moved to the 
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FIGURE 1 





rear along the embankment. But they were not to escape 
so easily; tank No 1 cruised along the side of the embank- 
ment firing at them with the port side machine guns. 
However the tank was unable to depress its guns sut- 
ficiently to do any damage and the little group made good 
their escape. 

Proving that he intended to live up to his word of 
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fighting “another day”, the captain immediately began 
collecting and organizing stragglers. A little later he led 
this improvised unit in a counterattack against the Ger- 
man infantry. In this engagement he was wounded and 
taken to the first aid station. 

On his way to the aid station the captain met the bri- 
gade commander who was accompanied by the commander 
of a British tank company. He told the brigadier of the 
tank attack and that officer promptly dispatched his tank 
company on the mission of attacking the German tanks. 

The sequel to this affair reveals the first tank versus 
tank combat. The results are interesting, particularly to 
those who hold that the best defensive weapon against a 
tank is another tank. 

The first clash occurred when two British females 
(tanks armed with machine guns only) came upon one of 
the German tanks. The two females were quickly put out 
of action by the heavy guns of the German tank. At this 
point a British male (armed with six pounder guns) hove 
into sight and went into action against the enemy tank. 
Almost immediately it scored a direct hit and the German 


tank tumbled over into a sandpit, a helpless mass of 
wreckage. 

Two more German tanks appeared on the scene. These 
were also engaged by the Britisher and put to flight. But 
while chasing the two Germans, the British tank was 
struck and disabled by a German field artillery shell. 


DISCUSSION 


In this example we have a vivid illustration of what 
happens to front-line infantry units when attacked by 
tanks closely accompanying infantry. The problem is en- 
tirely different from that depicted in the first example. 

If, as in this case, the tanks remain on the objective 
and cruise about until the position is occupied by their 
infantry, the defending infantryman is “on the spot’. 
Armed as he now is, his fire on the tanks has little effect. 
If he fires on the approaching enemy infantry he at- 
tracts the fire of the tank guns. If he runs he exposes 
himself not only to the fire of the tanks but to the 
infantry as well. 
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But the gravest danger of all lies in the fact that he 
may feel helpless against tanks, become panicky as soon 
as they appear, and either pull out, or meekly surrender 
to them, when they arrive on the position. This latter 
course of action was frequently followed during the World 
War. This sense of helplessness must be overcome or the 
soldier will not stand his ground and fight both the enemy 
infantry and the enemy tank. Confidence and calmness 
in the face of a tank attack will come to the front-line 
infantryman only when he is equipped with effective 
antitank weapons and is thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics and limitations of the tank itself. 


EXAMPLE III* 


At 10:30 AM, April 24, 1918, seven Whippet tanks were 
sent out to “clear up the situation’ southwest of Villers 
Bretonneaux. They suddenly came upon two German in- 
fantry battalions which had assembled in a valley pre- 
paratory to launching an attack. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the seven Whippets formed line and charged 
down the slope into the closely formed infantry. In- 
describable confusion resulted as the Whippets tore 
through the German ranks. The enemy scattered in all 
directions. Some threw themselves on their knees before 
the machines, shrieking for mercy, but they were run 
over and crushed to death. In a few minutes 400 Ger- 
mans had been killed and wounded. Upon completing 
their task, viz., “clearing up the situation,” the Whippets 
returned to their starting point. One machine was put out 
of action by artillery fire on the way home. Only five 
casualties were sustained by the British during this action. 


DISCUSSION 


The two remarkable features of this dramatic engage- 
ment are: first, the helplessness of some 1200 infantry 
against seven tanks manned by seven officers and fourteen 
enlisted men; and, second, the fact that the tanks left 


*NOTE.—From “Tanks in the Great War,” by Brevet Colonel J. F. 
C. Fuller. 
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their starting point, which was 314 miles from the scene 
of action, at 10:30 AM, covered ten miles of ground, 
fought a battle, and were back home again at 2:30 PM. 

Such incidents show the crying need of the infantry for 
effective antitank weapons and for ample preparatory 
training and instruction. These tanks had a maximum 
speed of only 8.3 miles per hour. It seems inconceivable 
that this handful of light tanks could inflict so many 
casualties in such a short time. The explanation, of 
course, is obvious. The German infantry became panic 
stricken and stampeded. Result—wholesale slaughter 
from the machine guns on the tanks and scores of men 
crushed to death under the grinding tracks. 

Tank tacticians contend that in the future the infantry 
will have to protect its flanks and rear just as much as 
its front. Infantry will be particularly sensitive to sur- 
prise attacks when it is on the march, in bivouac, or in 
assembly areas. The probability of this type of attack is 
enhanced by the increased speed of modern tanks and the 
likelihood that they will sometimes be used on independ- 
ent missions. Just what is to be done in cases such as 
this is one of the most vital problems confronting the in- 
fantry today. 


MORAL EFFECT 


No one can read these examples without being im- 
pressed by the tremendous moral effect of the tank. In 
this lies one of the most, if not the most, important 
factor to be contended with in the formulation of defen- 
sive measures for front-line infantry units. 

That the moral effect of tanks is enormous is amply 
borne out by the experiences of all armies called upon to 
face them. In one of his dispatches, Sir Douglas Haig 
said: “So great has been the effect produced upon the 
German infantry by the appearance of British tanks that 
in more than one instance, when for various reasons real 
tanks were not available in sufficient numbers, valuable 
results have been obtained by the use of dummy tanks 
painted on frames of wood and canvas.” 

The devastating psychological effect of the tank was 
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further evidenced by the great numbers of prisoners 
captured during the great tank attacks of the late sum- 
mer and fall of 1918. In commenting on this General 
Fuller says: ‘““Most German officers, when captured, were 
anxious to explain that their capture was inevitable and 
that they had done all that could be expected of them. 
From this time onward their explanations generally be- 
came very simple: ‘The tanks had arrived, there was 
nothing to do.’ ” 

The Germans quickly recognized this deadly moral ef- 
fect, and many of their contemptuous references to tanks 
were really intended to reassure their infantry who, they 
said, were for no particular reason liable to extraordinary 
fits of nerves and panic upon the approach of tanks. 

Captain Perré of the French Army in an article in the 
Revue Militaire Francaise, April, 1924, discusses this psy- 
chological aspect of tanks, in part, thus: 

“It is the fight between two moral impulses. The im- 
pulse of the tank is considerable. It neither hears nor 
sees any danger and continues to advance unperturbed. 
The infantryman then gives up, abandons his gun, throws 
himself to the ground and is killed. It shall be thus with 
every army that fails to give the barechested man an 
effective means to stop the tank before it penetrates the 
danger zone. * * * The moral effect of tanks does not 
weaken with use. German troops who were subjected to 
several tank attacks showed the same effect each time.” 

The effect on the British was apparently the same, as 
evidenced by the following remarks of General Fuller: 

“Indifferent as were the German tank tactics as com- 
pared with our own, one fact was most striking, this be- 
ing that the British infantry, no more than the German, 
would or could withstand a tank attack. The reason for 
this is a simple one; namely, inability to do so. So pro- 
nounced was this feeling of helplessness that during our 
own retirement in March, 1918, when rumors were afloat 
that German tanks were approaching, our men in several 
sectors of the line broke and fell back.” 

While the moral effect of tanks is unquestionably great, 
we must not be deluded by these expressions into the 
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belief that the tank is omnipotent and cannot be coun- 
tered. There are many engagements in which infantry 
fought heroically against tanks. In the first example 
cited herein the 46th Regiment, which had been thorough- 
ly trained in tank defense, met the situation coolly and 
efficiently and nullified the tank attack even with weapons 
that were seemingly ineffectual. 

Although the flight or surrender of soldiers attacked by 
the awe-inspiring tank usually comes about through 
sheer terror, there are some instances when flight was 
resorted to as the only possible solution. The British cap- 
tain at Villers Bretonneaux, for instance, was neither 
panicky nor demoralized. He applied reason to: the sit- 
uation. He realized that if he remained in the support 
trench he would be killed or captured and that he had no 
suitable means at hand for combating the tank. Coolly 
and deliberately he arrived at the only sane solution— 
flight, which offered some chance of escape and the op- 
portunity to fight again. 

The last war clearly demonstrated that the infantryman 
as then armed was virtually helpless against the tank and 
that the resultant moral pressure on him was terrific. 
Under such conditions the fight against the tank was 
usually an affair of nerves, and in most cases it was more 
than nerves could bear. 

In any plan for the future, the fate of the infantryman 
is a matter of prime importance. If the unarmored 
doughboy is to be called on to face the hurtling charge of 
the modern tank he must be given weapons of sufficient 
effectiveness, and training of sufficient thoroughness, to 
bring about a return of confidence and self reliance. Three 
major lines of endeavor are indicated; (1) the develop- 
ment of effective weapons; (2) the use of obstacles, both 
artificial and natural; and (3) training. Let us examine 
these in detail. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WEAPONS 


The best way to nullify the terror inspired by the tank 
is to give the individual soldier a weapon with which he 
can fight the tank at close quarters. Such a weapon is 
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necessary from the psychological viewpoint if none other. 
Let the infantryman feel he has a reasonable chance 
against the tank and his resistance will increase a thou- 
sand fold. This effect on morale cannot be overestimated. 
German officers remarked that the destruction or crip- 
pling of a British tank, particularly when accomplished 
by the infantry, was greeted by yells and cheers and a 
rising morale. 

When the tank put in its appearance on the modern 
battlefield its immediate effect was to nullify the fire of 
the ordinary weapons in the hands of the opposing in- 
fantry. Tanks are armored only to the extent necessary 
to insure invulnerability to this fire. It is now the in- 
fantry’s move. Their Weapons must be improved; their 
bullets must be able tq penetrate the tank armor. The 
tank will probably counter with heavier armor, but only 
at the expense of decreased mobility and effectiveness. In 
our search for more effective infantry weapons we will 
do well to examine the means used to stop the tank in the 
last war and, at the same time, decide which of these 
demonstrated sufficient worth to warrant an additional 
development. 

Artillery fire—The most effective method of stopping 
tanks in the World War was gunfire delivered by field 
artillery pieces using direct laying methods. This was so 
conclusively demonstrated that there is little need of 
amplification. An idea of its effectiveness can be gained 
from this single instance. 

In the Battle of Soissons, July 18, 1918, out of 102 tank 
casualties, 62 were inflicted by direct artillery fire. On 
the following day, out of 91 casualties, 50 were inflicted 
in the same manner. 

Even the most enthusiastic tank advocates concede that 
the tank cannot hope to compete with the gun in a duel 
between armor plate and armor-piercing shell. Conse- 
quently, the use of gun fire is the bulwark of all defensive 
schemes against tanks. Whether this fire is to be de- 
livered by the artillery piece, or by modifications of it in 
the form of specially adapted weapons generally termed 
antitank guns, or by both, is a matter of little concern to 
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the front-line soldier. Therefore, in this study we will 
consider only the means actually used by front-line troops. 

Close fighting—On many occasions German troops sur- 
rounded and fought individual tanks which had been dis- 
abled or temporariiy halted. Often the tank crews were 
able to hold off the enemy until rescued by other tanks. 
In some cases German soldiers climbed on the tanks and 
fired at the crews through openings in the hull. The 
bodies of 30 or 40 “brave field grays” were found grouped 
about one British tank, which defended itself while lying 
crippled in a shell hole. These men were sacrificed in 
the effort of silencing its guns. These incidents only 
serve to emphasize the fact that the infantry as now 
armed lacks means to destroy or silence a tank even 
though it be crippled, halted, and virtually captured. 

Bullet splash—Ordinary bullets had little or no affect 
on the tank except when fired at the observation slits and 
other openings in the armor. When a bullet strikes the 
armor plate of a tank, the heat generated fuses the lead, 
and this sprays, or squirts, along the plate and enters the 
tank at all nearby crevices, such as, observation slits, 
pistol ports, openings in gun mounts, and the clearance 
between the revolving turret and the walls of the tank. 

If these particles of molten lead strike the skin, only a 
little blood is lost and the wound is inconsequential. But 
if they strike the eye blindness often results. In more 
than one case several machine guns firing simultaneously 
at a tank have put the entire crew temporarily out of 
action by bullet splash and, as a result, the tank was 
invariably ditched. 

Captain Perré says in “The Revue Militaire Francaise” 
of May 1924: 

ss, , the Germans recommended that their infantry 
should fire against the sight slits of the tanks. It ap- 
pears that considerable attention was paid to this in- 
struction: diagrams were shown to the infantry in the 
rear camps. These diagrams showed the position of the 
sight slits in the various types of tanks. Then sil- 
houettes of tanks were used as targets upon which the in- 
fantry practiced firing at that portion representing the 
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Some drivers and gunners were wounded 
about the face and some even blinded. It seems that these 
wounds, characterized by indelible blue tattoo marks, were 
caused by small particles of lead breaking from the bullets 
as they were crushed against the edges of the slits.” 

Recent tests conducted by the Department of Experi- 
ment at The Infantry School show beyond question the 
danger to which tank crews are exposed from this type 
of fire. Figure 2 shows the results of experimental firing. 
The top picture shows the observation slit of a tank after 
the test firing. The lower picture shows a target that 
was inside the tank during the test. The observation slit 
of this particular tank had beveled inner edges in order 
to give fuller observation. Consequently some of the 
bullets actually penetrated these thin edges. Newer types 
of observation slits will, of course, have better protection. 

The effects of this type of fire would appear to justify 
the conduct of target practice along these lines. 

Armor-piercing ammunition—The “K” type armor- 
piercing bullet used by the Germans was effective against 
the early British tanks and forced a prompt alteration in 
the design of the later models, entailing heavier armor. 

Post-war efforts to develop armor-piercing rifles for 
the infantry are progressing. Our caliber .30 armor- 
piercing ammunition has power to penetrate %4 inch of 
armor plate at 100 yards, and 14 inch at 500 yards. The 
M1 ammunition will penetrate 14 inch of mild steel at 
50 yards. Even our ordinary ball ammunition will pene- 
trate the track of the Renault type of tank. In tests of 
the Gerlich rifle carried out at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground in 1932, the .276 caliber bullet using a powder 
charge providing only 3500 foot seconds velocity pene- 
trated 14 inch of homogeneous armor plate at 300 yards. 
With full power ammunition this rifle is capable of a 
muzzle velocity of between 5000 and 6000 feet per second. 
The mechanical principle on which it is built is illustrated 
in Chapter X, this volume. 

*The tanks used by the British during the World War 


*NOTE.—This information was taken from “Fighting Tanks Since 
1916”, Jones, Rarey, Icks; a splendid American source book 
of information on tanks. 
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carried armor ranging from 0.2 to 0.4 inches for the 
earliest British models, to 0.24 to 0.59 inches for the Mark 
V Star (troop carrying tank). The Gerlich bullet men- 
tioned above would have penetrated all of them. Accord- 
ing to a table of probable penetration calculated from the 
actual test firing by ordnance experts, this bullet would 
also penetrate the majority of those tanks built in quant- 
ity since the war except at the points of maximum armor 
thickness. 

With the further improvements now being developed, 
the Gerlich bullet bids fair to give the foot soldier a 
weapon which will force the tank to adopt such heavy 
armor that its mobility will be vitally decreased. Some 
enthusiasts say this future weapon may even drive the 
tank from the field of battle. However, this rifle is still 
in the experimental stage, and that is a far cry from the 
hands of the soldier. 

Super-machine guns.—Toward the end of the war, the 
Germans placed into production the forerunner of our 
present caliber .50 machine guns. This gun was a caliber 
.538. According to a French account it was capable of 
sustained fire at a rapid rate, would dislodge or break 
armor plate, and was capable of penetrating armor at 
ranges under 500 meters. The armistice halted the manu- 
facture of these guns before they could be tested on the 
battlefield. It seems quite probable, however, that they 
would have done a great deal of damage to the allied 
tanks. 

Recent developments of .50 and .80 caliber machine 
guns give much promise. Many students of this problem 
believe that these embryo guns are the ideal antitank wea- 
pon for the battalion. A test of the caliber .50 machine 
gun firing armor-piercing ammunition, with normal im- 
pact, disclosed a penetration of .725 inches of armor plate 
at 400 yards and of .825 inches at 200 yards. 

387mm gun.—There is no evidence that the old type 
37mm gun received during the war a thorough test of its 
antitank efficiency. The new 37mm gun, however, is a 
fairly effective antitank weapon. According to tests it 
can engage tanks effectively up to 750 yards. While this 
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gun is far from the ideal, it is the only really definite im- 
provement in antitank weapons to actually reach the 
hands of troops. 


Trench mortars.—The German minenwerfers were 
proved to be highly effective against tanks at short 
ranges. When used for antitank defense they were 
mounted for low angle fire. Although our present mortar, 
of the Stokes-Brandt type, is unsuited for this type of fire, 
it would be effective against concentrations of tanks in 
defiles or against halted tanks. 


Hand grenades.—The Germans made much use of gre- 
nades in their struggles with the British tanks. By and 
large, their grenade devices were unsuccessful. In villages 
or cramped quarters better results were obtained. Gre- 
nades were tied into bundles and detonated by the ex- 
plosion of one, or joined together in a unit where all were 
primed together. These bundles were then dropped on the 
tank, thrown under it, or tossed in its path from cover. 
The French adopted a similar contrivance but soon they 
abandoned it as worthless. 

On one occasion a British crew was forced to evacuate 
their tank because of the fumes from phosphorus grenades 
which the Germans hurled at them. Before leaving the 
tank, however, the crew headed it for home and started 
the motor. They walked along in front of the tank until 
the fumes cleared from the interior, then remounted and 
made their way home in safety. 

In the advance of the British 32d Division east of Jon- 
court, smoke was used to blind the German antitank guns. 
One of the smoke bombs burst on top of one of the attack- 
ing tanks. The fumes were drawn inside and the crew 
was forced to evacuate. 

Although grenades were in general ineffective, the fact 
that they were used in so many instances should furnish 
sufficient incentive to further research and development. 
No notable developments have been made in this weapon 
since the war. Let us consider some of the possibilities of 
the grenade that might be of practical assistance to the 
infantry soldier in his battle with the tank at close range. 
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Gas and smoke grenade.——The war demonstrated that 

gas, smoke, and phosphorus grenades did, even though in 
isolated cases, put some tanks temporarily out of action. 
This effect was gained by temporarily blinding the driver 
or stifling the crew. A few smoke, phosphorus, or gas 
grenades enshrouding a tank might easily result in ditch- 
i ing it. This may seem a forlorn hope but no opportunity 
ii should be overlooked to stop a tank. A tank stopped in 
Hl the zone of the antitank guns is a tank destroyed. 
H Incendiary grenades.—The idea of using flame against 
tanks was tried during the war by the Germans with their 
flammenwerfer. Although successful in a few isolated 
cases where tanks were caught in defiles, this flammen- 
werfer was largely ineffective. 

It seems probable that the method of projection was at 
fault rather than the agency. A grenade containing some 
highly inflammable liquid such as gasoline, or preferably 
a heavier more persistent liquid, might be more effective. 
A copious film of rapidly burning liquid would add ma- 
terially to the normally intense heat in the interior of a 
tank. Such an agent would have a further telling affect 
by splashing and seeping through crevices and openings in 





the tank. 
tl Thermit.—Thermit is another incendiary material which 
: might be developed for use in antitank work. Quoting 
from a description of a French thermit grenade developed 


during the war, we find: 

“The effective action of the grenade is in the intense 
heat of the melted metal. By reason of the delay and ab- 
sence of explosion the grenades can be placed by hand 
or thrown at a distance. It should be placed above the 
; object to be burned, not underneath it. The grenade ren- 
ders service by causing fires * * *. When used for the 
destruction of automobiles, tractors, and aeroplanes the 
calorite welds and burns into the motors or pierces the 
sheet iron and sets fire to the gasoline. Destruction of 
pieces of ordnance is accomplished by closing the breech, 
raising the gun, and sliding one or two lighted grenades 
into the chamber. The breech is melted, the chamber 
injured, and the gun made useless.” 
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It is believed by many that the explosion of a thermit 
grenade or shell in direct contact with the tread of a tank 
would melt the tread blocks of the track, causing it to 
break, and thus disable the tank. 

High explosive grenades.—From experiments conducted 
by the Engineer School and the Tank School in September 
1929, it was determined that two pounds of T.N.T. ex- 
ploded under the track or belly of a light tank would 
cause temporary disablement. A test made in 1933 by the 
Department of Experiment at The Infantry School showed 
that even one pound of T.N.T., under certain circum- 
stances, will temporarily disable the track of a light tank 
such as that used on the French Renault. 

It seems reasonable to believe that a soldier can throw 
a grenade consisting of one or two pounds of T.N.T. far 
enough to warrant its use as an antitank weapon. Of 
course, the better thing would be the development of some 
high explosive which is light enough, and at the same time 
powerful enough, to give the infantryman a hand grenade 
of the usual size and weight that will be effective against 
the tank. 

Fuses.—One of the principal difficulties in using the 
present grenades against tanks is occasioned by the time 
fuse. It is obvious that the time fuse grenade cannot be 
judged accurately. Grenades so fuzed would simply bounce 
off the tank without doing any damage. Detonation at 
impact would be merely a matter of luck. The best fuse 
for a grenade or missile weapon used against tanks would 
be one that exploded the missile the instant it hit the 
target. 

Rifle grenades.—No example of the use of rifle gre- 
nades against tanks has been found. The British, how- 
ever, did contemplate using the rifle grenade in antitank 
work and had completed experiments with one type. Al- 
though it was never actually used it has been described 
by Colonel Martel of the British Army in his book, “Jn 
The Wake of the Tank’, thus: “It was an antitank rifle 
grenade. The charge consisted of 114 pounds of high ex- 
plosive in a thin case. The idea was that these grenades 
be kept in the trenches as trench stores. On the approach 
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of the tanks the men would load their rifles with them, 
and as the tank passed over or near a trench the grenades 
would be fired straight at it from 20 or 30 yards dis- 
tance. From this range the grenades traveled fairly hori- 
zontally, and it was quite easy to hit the tank, and the re- 
sult of the explosion was a large hole in it about a foot 
in diameter. This device could, of course, be met by 
using matting to protect the tank on the outside, or by 
some similar means, to keep the grenade from actual con- 
tact with the armor plate; in any case, the available range 
was so short that the idea was dropped after the war. It 
would, however, have given the infantryman some means 
of hurting a tank if the Germans had attacked us with 
large numbers.” 

The development of a heavier high explosive rifle gre- 
nade, to be fired with a flat trajectory directly at the tank 
along the lines outlined in the British experiment, should 
be considered. It may be found that the firing of such a 
grenade will place too much strain on the service rifle. If 
so, some special discharger or special rifle could be pro- 
vided. One of these devices could be issued to each squad, 
or some special detachment in each unit could be equipped 
with them, for tank defense missions. 

Antitank rifles—The Germans furnished a small group 
of men in each regiment with antitank rifles. This rifle 
had the following characteristics: caliber, 53; length, five 
feet six inches; weight, thirty pounds. It fired armor- 
piercing bullets and at short range could easily pierce the 
armor of the early tank. These rifles would undoubtedly 
have been very effective if they had been more widely 
employed, but the recoil was so heavy that the German 
soldiers did not like to use them. Many were captured 
by the British and American troops and several of the 
British accounts say that it is doubtful if more than a 
small percentage of them were ever fired. Although these 
rifles are generally classed as failures it is interesting to 
note that there were many instances in which British 
tanks were penetrated by their bullets. One account 
states that during an attack on August 25th one tank had 
five of the crew wounded by antitank rifle bullets. 
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Another interesting incident in this connection occurred 
on October 8th. The British “Tank Corps Intelligence 
Summary” states: “In this counterattack the enemy used 
captured British tanks. Seven appeared in the sunken 
road northeast of Niergnies without any infantry sup- 
port. Our infantry used enemy antitank rifles, and four 
or five enemy tanks are reported to have been put out of 
action.” 

There is little question that an effective antitank rifle 
would go a long way toward solving the antitank problem 
of the infantry. Even if it proved impracticable to arm 
ach rifleman with some such weapon as the Gerlich rifle, 
a small antitank detachment in each platoon or company 
could be so equipped and could undoubtedly do excellent 
work. 

Crowbhars.—An_ interesting, though primitive, method 
of fighting tanks was demonstrated during the fighting 
between the French and the Morroccans in 1927. Work- 
ing in groups of four men each, the tribesmen hid in 
holes or behind rocks until a tank came near. They then 
made a dash for the tank and inserted short iron bars 
between the tracks and the drive sprockets of the tank, 
thereby locking these parts and stopping the tank. Al- 
though this was just another heroic gesture, it typifies 
the resourcefulness and aggressiveness that the infantry- 
man must evince if he is to hold his ground against 
tanks. 

Mines.—Mine fields were second to field guns in pro- 
ducing casualties among tanks. Mines impose a heavy 
strain on transport and require considerable time for em- 
placement when used in large numbers. In the later 
stages of the war, where tanks were most successful, the 
time element coupled with the unrelenting pressure of the 
Allied attacks, prevented the Germans from employing 
mine fields to any great extent. They were effective 
when used. 

In September, 1918, the American 301st Tank battalion, 
while attacking west of Guillemont, ran into an old for- 
gotten British mine field. According to British accounts, 
ten tanks were destroyed. Each mine consisted of a 
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heavy mortar shell containing heavy charges of ammonal. 
The bottoms of the tanks were blown out and the crews 
killed. 

In a later incident of this kind, the Germans were more 
thoughtful. During an attack in September, 1918, an 
American tank unit came upon a German mine field. They 
found it carefully encircled by signs reading “Beware! 
Mine Field.” The signs had been placed by the Germans 
to prevent casualties to their own troops, but in the ex- 
citement they had evidently forgotten to remove them. 

Mines offer many possibilities to the defense. It has 
been said that: “Mines t@ the tank are as wire entangle- 
ments to the infantry.” 

On the other hand, some authorities express the belief 
that mines are of little value, particularly in open war- 
fare, owing to the time required to place them, the danger 
of discovery by hostile aircraft and destruction by hostile 
artillery, the danger to the defenders themselves, and the 
fact that their weight imposes an impossible strain on 
transport trains. 

While these points may be correct they should not be 
over-emphasized. As an auxiliary means of destroying, 
stopping, and slowing up a tank attack ; as a means of 
protecting roads and defiles; and as..an immense morale 
factor to the defending infantry, the advantages offered 
by mines outweigh the more obvious disadvantages. 

Of course, it is dangerous to put too much faith in such 
a passive weapon, to the exclusion of the prime active 
weapon, the antitank gun. Nevertheless it is interesting 
to note that mines are being given serious consideration 
by many foreign governments. For instance, Colonel 
Martel says: 

“We have experimented chiefly with the latter (contact) 
type of mine and although we have not reached finality 
in design, it is obvious that a small contact mine can be 
made which will not weigh more than 10 pounds and will 
break the track of any tank which we are likely to meet. 
In order to be sure of stopping every tank, these contact 
mines could not be spaced further apart than one foot 


from center to center. A considerable weight of mines. 
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would, therefore, be required to close a long length of 
front against tanks. For instance, a mile of front would 
require 24 tons of these contact mines. If the frontage 
normally occupied by a division in defense is taken as 
about 7,000 yards, then a division will need almost 100 
tons of mines to protect its whole front. This seems a 
very large figure, but it is not at all unreasonable when 
it is compared with the tonnage of ammunition expended 
in even a single day. 

“Small mines such as these can, of course, be laid on 
the surface of the ground, and in grass or scrub they will 
be invisible. For that matter,it does not make much 
difference if they are visible or not, because the enemy 
tanks could hardly pause during an attack to try to re- 
move them or destroy them by fire before passing over 
them. Even if their position was known by the enemy 
artillery, it would require a prohibitive expenditure of 
ammunition to make gaps in the line by artillery fire. The 
work of laying mines in this way can be carried out very 
rapidly, provided the transport is available to bring them 
up. Given about 30, three-ton, six-wheel lorries, it is prob- 
able that a division could protect its front in this way 
with a single line of mines in a very few hours and with 
very little labor. 

“If it is decided to bury the mines, then more labor and 
time is required; but even then, seven men working with 
each lorry will bury all the mines contained in that lorry 
in about two hours after the arrival at the site. 

“Antitank mines are, therefore, a serious problem from 
the tank point of view, even in comparatively mobile 
operations. We have not so far started to tackle this 
problem seriously. As mines were becoming a _ serious 
problem before the end of the war, we had begun to 
tackle it, and produced the tank mine sweeper (a heavy 
roller which was attached to the front of a tank).” 

To show the seriousness of this problem during the war, 
the British not only tried to perfect the mine sweeper 
mentioned above but also devised tank bridges to effect 
the crossing of tanks over mine fields. One .ype of tank 
bridge was merely a special tank with ramps built on its 
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top. This tank was to be run into the mine field until 
it was stopped by the explosions. The remaining tanks 
would then climb over the top of the special tank. 

In tests by the Engineer and Tank Schools previously 
referred to, mines containing as little as two pounds of 
T.N.T. that were exploded under the track or belly of a 
tank, caused temporary disablement. 

According to the results of recent tests at the Depart- 
ment of Experiment five-pound mines will so damage light 
tanks, such as the French Renault, that the crew may be 
unable to make repairs although the tank itself will not 
be actually destroyed. Since the complete destruction of 
the tank is not necessary, a five pound mine would appear 
to be sufficient for a portable antitank mine. Wherever 
a greater explosion is necessary, two or more can be com- 
bined. By using mines of this size a tremendous saving 
in transportation would be effected as their weight and 
bulk would be only half that required for a like number 
of ten-pound mines (referred to in provious quotation from 
Colonel Martel). 

As to the time necessary to bring up and emplace 
mines, it would seem that in any normal deliberate de- 
fense, even in open warfare, there would be ample time. 
Our present scheme of defense contemplates that combat 
trains will dump two full loads of ammunition on the 
position. Wire and intrenching tools are brought for- 
ward from the division train in time for a battalion to 
prepare hasty field fortifications within six hours after it 
arrives on the ground. There is no reason, then, why 
mines could not be brought up and put in place in the 
same time and manner. Of course more transportation 
would be required, but this is just one of the concessions 
that must be made if the tank is to be stopped. 

The infantryman will have to be thoroughly instructed 
in the proper methods of laying out mine fields, in pro- 
tecting defiles and bridges with mines, and in the actual 
handling and fusing of the mines themselves. This, and 
the work required in laying mines, will amply repay the 
foot soldier by increasing his sense of security and height- 
ening his morale. When he knows a tank attack must 
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run a gauntlet of mines placed by his own hands, be- 
fore it can overrun his position, he will rest more 
easily. 


OBSTACLES 


Natural.—When the tank appeared on the battlefield, 
the Germans quickly realized the value of natural ob- 
stacles such as rivers, swamps, canals, etc., in stopping 
it. Natural obstacles still form the most effective anti- 
tank defense notwithstanding the improvements in cross- 
country capabilities of tanks and the fact that some have 
even been taught to swim. Although the utilization of 
large scale defensive obstacles such as river lines is a 
function of higher commanders, the alert leader of the 
smaller unit will find many opportunities to make use 
of local terrain features in his planned defense against 
tanks. By taking advantage of woods, swamps, lakes, 
ditches, sunken roads, railroad embankments, etc., he may 
drastically restrict the possible routes of approach for 
the tank. He can then concentrate his antitank weapons, 
artificial obstacles, and mines on the routes that remain. 
Similarly, by utilizing defensive terrain features in the 
selection of routes of march, bivouac areas, and assembly 
areas, unit commanders can materially reduce the chance 
of a surprise attack from fast tanks or armored cars. 

Artificial—During the war the Germans made much 
use of artificial obstacles to defend those parts of the 
front that were not naturally protected. Many of these 
artificial obstacles, such as, tank corrals, tank traps, and 
tank forts, involved elaborate construction. One of the 
simpler antitank measures employed by the Germans con- 
sisted in widening their trenches sufficiently to prevent 
the passage by tanks. This device was used in the famous 
Hindenburg line. But since the German infantry occu- 
pied these trenches, the British tanks were able to neu- 
tralize the defense from the near side while the crossing 
was being forced with the aid of facines. In the mean- 
time the German artillery was unable to fire on the enemy 
tanks for fear of hitting their own infantry. For the 
most part the various artificial obstacles were relatively 
ineffective as they could be circumvented by the tank. 
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By and large the preparation of artificial obstacles for 
tanks involved an enormous amount of time and labor. 
Consequently, their use on a large scale is generally lim- 
ited to a stabilized situation. However, even in open war- 
fare there will be many opportunities to use them on a 
smaller scale, in combination with natural obstacles and 
mines, to block favorable routes of approach for tanks, 
such as defiles, roads, bridges, and causeways. 

In general, the design for the construction of tank ob- 
stacles, both during the war and since, seems, in most 
cases, to be based on the inability of tanks to climb 
vertical or nearly vertical slopes. This principle is illus- 
trated by the following extracts from British and Ameri- 
can sources which are generally conceded to be correct: 

A deep trench that has vertical walls cannot be crossed 
by a tank unless the tank can span it. 

A tank cannot span a trench that is wider than one 
half the tank’s track length. 

A trench ten feet wide and five feez deep is a nostive 
obstacle to light tanks. 

A ditch, stream, or trench, closely bordered on the far 
side by thick woods is an especially efficacious obstacle 
to tanks. 

3yv extending this principle, it is possible to improvise 
efficacious obstacles merely by altering the slopes of such 
terrain features as railroad cuts, sunken roads, and 
stream banks so as to provide them with a vertical slope 
six to seven feet high. 

One insteresting obstacle that departs from this general 
trend takes advantage of the fact that tanks tend to 
“belly” themselves. This obstacles consists of rows of 
trenches, ten feet long, two feet wide, and three or four 
feet deep, dug so close together that one or both of the 
tracks of a tank attempting to cross will sink into the 
trenches causing the machine to be bellied. (See Figure 
3.) 

The German antitank fort used during the war made 
use of a combination of several means of antitank de- 
fense. These forts were organized localities sited several 
thousand yards behind the outpost and close to the main 
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line of defense. They were armed with four field guns, 
two flat trajectory minenwerfers, four antitank rifles, 
and two machine guns firing armor-piercing ammunition. 
In discussing these forts General Fuller states: “The idea 
was sound, if well combined with natural obstacles, and 
would have formed the best defense against tanks that 
the Germans could have created with the means that 
were available.” 

Some application of this idea will undoubtedly enter into 
the defense doctrines of future wars. Many students 
visualize the future large scale tank defense organization 
as consisting of a combination of these islands of re- 
sistance protected by mines. Their antitank guns, de- 
filaded from the front by concrete walls, will be mutually 
supporting so that bands of interlocking antitank fire will 
cross the front in much the same fashion of our present 
machine-gun defensive scheme. 


TRAINING 


If troops are to be properly prepared for an emergency 
they must be thoroughly trained in antitank defense. Let 
us briefly outline the major divisions that the training 
should embrace. 

Characteristics and limitations of tanks.—All men 
should be thoroughly familiar with the characteristics 
and limitations of tanks. They should be allowed to ride 
in them and watch them operate. Every soldier should 
then be impressed with these facts: 

1. Even in the most modern tank the driver and the 
gunner are seriously hampered by a limited field of vision. 

2. A single tank gun can fire in but one direction at 
a time. 

3. Fire from a tank, generally speaking, is inaccurate. 

4. The guns of a tank can only be depressed a limited 
amount below horizontal; and therefore troops in trenches 
are relatively safe from tank fire. 

5. Although tanks may have considerable speed on 
good ground, their speed over the broken ground of the 
battlefield will be materially reduced. 

6. Tanks are clumsy and hard to steer: consquently, 
easy to a void by a man on foot. 
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7. Finally, tanks are not particularly interested in tar- 
gets represented by a single soldier but are looking for 
machine guns and special weapons. 

A thorough study and exposition of the value of natural 
obstacles should run concurrently with this training. Of- 
ficers and troops should be familiar with the type of 
ground and obstacle that bar the passage of the tank. For 
instance, they should be able to differentiate between 
woods that cannot be negotiated by a tank, and woods that 
can. They should be able to recognize in any type of soil 
a slope that will stop a tank, and one that will not. Simi- 
larly they should be able to classify all other natural fea- 
tures from the viewpoint of their effectiveness as tank 
obstacles. 

Marksmanship.—Troops should be given a course in 
marksmanship in which targets representing life size 
models of enemy tanks are used. During this course 
troops should learn the locations of the vulnerable parts 
of the tank, such as the tracks, observation slits, gun 
ports, pistol ports, turrets, bellies, gas tanks, and other 
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points of weaker armor. Tanks in which the gas tanks 
are not separately armored can be easily set on fire by 
firing bullets which will pierce the tank armor, in com- 
bination with a few tracers. 

Preparation of positions.—Under this heading should be 
included all matters of selection and preparation of po- 
sitions. This involves utilization of natural obstacles, 
combination of natural and artificial obstacies, tactical 
use of mines, siting of antitank guns, and location of 
troops with respect to obstacles. It should also include 
the technique of obstacle construction and of laying, hand- 
ling, and arming mines. 

Morale.— The saying, “Forewarned is forearmed ”"ap- 
plies particularly to antitank defense. If troops are psy- 
chologically prepared to meet the tank, that weapon at 
once loses most of its terror inspiring qualities. The sol- 
dier must be taught that his greatest chance for safety, as 
well as usefulness, lies in coolness and head work, and that 
his greatest danger lies in flight and demoralization. 


CONCLUSION 


It is obvious that any antitank measures adopted for a 
future war will depend on the weapons witn which we 
are then armed and the characteristics of the tanks we 
expect to encounter. So far the status-quo of the last 
war remains unchanged. The few improvements made in 
the weapons and ammunition actually available to the in- 
fantryman have been easily countered by the increased 
armor and speed of the newer tanks. Consequently, the 
defensive tactics employed by the front-line infantryman 
during the last years of the war cannot be materially 
improved without a decided improvement in weapons. His 
psychology and conduct, however, can be tremendously 
improved by intelligent instruction and training; and these 
are matters of prime importance. 

Indeed the outlook for the infantryman in the next war 
can be rather optimistically viewed if we visualize him 
in possession of those effective antitank weapons that are 
now in the final stages of experimentation. With these 
weapons, and a proper preparation and training, the foot 
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soldier of the future need no longer be the helpless and 
despairing foil of the tank. He will no longer be de- 
pendent on passive measures, but will be able to meet the 
tank in battle with all his old aggressiveness. Already 
many competent authorities believe that once the situation 
is stabilized, the infantry, with the aid of its associated 
arms, can offer a defense which cannot be broken by 
tanks. 
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CHAPTER III 


Small Problems—lInfantry 


This chapter contains three problems involving small 
infantry units. The first covers a series of situations 
that confronted a squad leader, a platoon leader, and a 
company commander in advance guard; the second is a 
combat firing problem for a platoon; and the third is a 
troop leading problem for a company. 

The situations presented are taken from several per- 
sonal experience monographs of American officers, and 
are historically accurate. 








PROBLEM NO 1 
SITUATION 


During the early stages of the Aisne-Marne Offensive 
an American battalion was ordered to cross the Marne 
River at Mezy and advance to the northeast via the 
Mezy—Charteves—Jaulgonne road. (See sketch, Figure 
4.) The Germans in this locality were reported to be 
withdrawing rapidly. 

Company B, designated as the advance guard of the 
battalion, sent out its lst Platoon as advance party. 

At 5:30 AM the advance party, preceded at 150 yards 
by a point of one squad, crossed the river and deployed in 
line of skirmishers astride the road. The advance party 
commander at once sent out two flank patrols of four men 
each. These two groups marched at a distance of about 
100 yards from the flanks of the advance party. The 
advance on Charteves continued. 

Just as the point entered Charteves, the advance party 
was fired on by a German machine gun located on the 
high ground west of the town. The advance party and 
the two flank groups were forced to halt in the positions 
indicated on the sketch. 

The corporal commanding the point is aware of the 
situation as outlined above. The town and the vicinity 
immediately to the north are free of the enemy. 


REQUIREMENT.—Action taken by the corporal com- 
manding the point. 
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HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


The corporal led the point through the town and, taking 
advantage of the cover afforded by the buildings, attacked 
the machine-gun nest from the north and west. The ma- 
chine gun and two of the crew were captured. 


DISCUSSION 


The initiative and intelligence displayed by this non- 
commissioned officer was commendable. His normal mis- 
sion as point commander was reconnaissance and the pro- 
tection of the advance party from surprise attack. He 
could have fulfilled this mission merely by taking up a 
covering position and allowing the advance party to over- 
come its difficulty unaided. 

However, this noncommissioned officer realized that the 
mission of the advance guard, as a whole, was to push 
forward aggressively and, in so far as it was able, insure 
the uninterrupted advance of the main body. He also 











appreciated the fact that his point was the only unit in 
the advance party that was in a position to maneuver 
against the machine gun without great loss. 

True, the movement to the west against the machine 
cun meant that he would have to leave the front of the 
advance party temporarily uncovered. However, the cor- 
poral had noted that the village and the ground to the 
north was not occupied by the enemy. He was the only 
one in the advance party in a position to know this; 
therefore he was entirely justified in moving against the 
machine gun on own initiative. 

It was a “lucky break” for the Americans that the Ger- 
mans had left this machine gun behind without any rifle- 
men to protect it. Only under the most desperate cir- 
cumstances is such action justified. In this instance the 
Germans apparently believed that the sacrifice of the gun 
and its crew was warranted by the time that would be 
gained for the main withdrawal. 








SITUATION, CONTINUED 


After putting the machine gun out of action the ad- 
vance party halted on the eastern outskirts of the village 
until the remainder of the company crossed the river. 
It then resumed the march along the road to Jaulgonne. 

As the advance party reached a point about 300 yards 
from the sharp bend in the road (See sketch, Figure 5.) 
the advance party was fired on by a machine gun located 
in the edge of the woods about 500 yards north of the 
road. The point and the advance party hit the ground, 
took what cover they could find, and returned the fire. 
The advance party attempted to advance by successive 
rushes of two men at a time to build up the line estab- 
lished by the point, but the hostile fire was so accurate 
that one of the first two men to move forward was shot. 
The slightest movement drew fire; further efforts to move 
the advance party forward had to be abandoned. 


REQUIREMENT .—Action taken by the commander of 
the advance party. 
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A SOLUTION 


The advance party commander directed the platoon 
sergeant to crawl over to the right flank group and give 
the following orders to the leader of that group: 

“Work your way down this slope toward the river 
until you are defiladed from the enemy fire. Then move 
east until you enter the woods; from there move in on 
the machine gun from the rear and put it out of action. 
Look out for enemy riflemen protecting the gun.” 

The advance party commander then directed his platoon 
to open a heavy fire on the enemy machine gun. 


DISCUSSION 


In this situation the advance party has again been 
caught in the open by machine-gun fire. There are about 
300 yards of open ground between the platoon and the 
woods. A frontal attack would obviously be a costly 
proposition. 

The platoon leader must therefore look for some other 
means to silence this machine gun. A flanking movement 
immediately suggests itself. The woods are fairly close 
to his left flank group, but this group is in the direct field 
of fire of the machine gun. The right flank group, though 
farther away, is located on ground that slopes rather 
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sharply toward the river. It is apparent that if these 
four men crawl toward the river they will soon be de- 
filaded from the enemy. They can then move along the 
river until they gain the woods. From there, provided 
the enemy does not interfere, they can move north 
through the woods and come upon the machine gun from 
the rear. Therefore the best solution appears to be a 
flanking movement by the right group. 

A second solution would be to signal the point to make 
a dash for the woods. If the point succeeded in reaching 
the woods it could then attempt to outflank the gun. The 
disadvantages of this plan are obvious. First, the point 
would unquestionably suffer heavy casualties from ma- 
chine-gun fire; second, the movement being clearly visible 
to the enemy, all surprise effect would be lost. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


In the historical solution the maneuver through the 
woods was made by the leader of the right flank group 
without orders. Here again we see an exceptional display 
of that aggressiveness and initiative so desirable in the 
noncommissioned officer. 

The maneuver succeeded without difficulty, thanks again 
to the fact that no riflemen protected the enemy machine 
gun. 








SITUATION, CONTINUED 


After increasing the left flank group to a full squad, 
as this seemed to be the more dangerous flank, the ad- 
vance party moved on in the same formation. No fur- 
ther resistance was encountered until it reached a point 
about four hundred yards from the southern edge of 
Jaulgonne. Here it was again held up by machine-gun 
and rifle fire coming from the streets and buildings of 
the town. 

The advance party took cover behind rocks, trees, and 
folds in the ground (See sketch, Figure 6.) and returned 
the fire. The left flank group was at once signalled to 
advance but was unable to gain ground owing to fire 
coming from what appeared to be a squad of riflemen 
located just west of Jaulgonne. The advance party com- 
mander then signalled the right flank group to advance 
but it, too, was held up by rifle fire from a squad located 
southeast of the town. 

The advance party then attempted to move forward by 
rushes of two men at a time, but a second machine gun 
immediately went into action and put a stop to this. Al- 
though no Germans could be seen the advance party kept 
up a steady fire at doors, windows and every conceivable 
place in the village where an enemy might be. 

In the meantime the remainder of Company B (the 
support of the advance guard) has halted in the edge 
of woods as indicated on the sketch. The captain of 
the company has followed the action closely and is fully 
aware of the situation. The leaders of his three remain- 
ing platoons are with him. 


REQUIREMENT.—Action of Captain “Company B” 
at this time. 
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HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


Captain “Company B”, the support commander, took 
charge of the situation. He ordered the 2d and 4th Pla- 
toons to move forward and extend the line held by the 
advance party to the right and left, one platoon on each 
flank. He then directed the 3d Platoon to work around 
the left flank under cover of the woods and launch a 
flank attack against the town from the vicinity of Point 
C. 

A message to this effect was sent by Captain “Com- 
pany B” to his advance party commander. 


DISCUSSION 


It was evident that the advance party had run into 
resistance with which it was unable to cope. The com- 
pany commander properly decided that the time had ar- 
rived to commit all, or at least part, of the support. 

The action up to this point had shown that the Ger- 
mans were withdrawing and were endeavoring to gain 
time by the sacrifice of small delaying groups. From 
this it could be inferred that the resistance met at 
Jaulgonne was merely another delaying group stronger 
than those previously encountered. However, Captain 
“Company B” did not know the strength of the Germans 
nor was he certain that their intentions had not changed 
from withdrawal to defense. 

Nevertheless he had to decide one question—how much 
assistance should he give the advance party? If this 
proved to be merely a slightly stronger délaying force 
than those previously encountered, a few squads or a little 
additional fire power from a flank might be sufficient to 
clear the way. If, on the other hand, the enemy was 
found to be in force, the feeding in of the support by 
driblets would be only a time consuming and loss in- 
curring procedure. In accordance with its mission the 
advance guard should quickly drive off delaying detach- 
ments of the enemy or, in case the enemy is found in 
strength, develop his position and locate his flanks. At 
the same time the advance guard must also cover the 
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deployment of the main body. All this cannot be done by 
sending boys to do men’s work. 

In accordance with this principle and in view of the 
resistance offered, it was proper for Captain “Company 
B” to commit his entire company at once. 

Having decided to commit the entire company, Captain 
“Company B” must next decide what form that commit- 
ment is to take. 

A plan to attack frontally, after first building up the 
present firing line with the other platoons, should be con- 
sidered. This plan would have the advantage of speed 
and, if the enemy was not too strong, might succeed. Its 
great disadvantage lies in the fact that the advance would 
have to be made over open ground swept by machine-gun 
fire. A heavy price would be paid in casualties even if 
such bull dog tactics succeeded. 

An envelopment of the hostile south flank not only has 
the same disadvantage of open terrain but, in addition, 
lacks space for maneuver owing to the presence of the 
river. 

An envelopment of the north flank has distinct ad- 
vantages for the attacker. A force moving to the north 
through the woods would be able to approach within 400 
yards of the enemy’s left flank without being seen. 

Having decided that the best method of attack is an 
envelopment from the north, Captain “Company B” must 
next decide what proportion of his company to use for the 
envelopment and what proportion in the holding attack. 

At this point the question of fire support enters the 
picture. As the historical source makes no reference to 
machine guns with the support, we must assume that 
none are present. Therefore Captain “Company B” will 
have to provide his own supporting fires. 

Reinforcement of the firing line established by the 
advance party, as was done in the historical solution, 
merely immobilized two more platoons on ground un- 
suited for maneuver and exposed them to the enemy’s fire 
without any commensurate return. A position in the edge 
of the woods along the line A-B would be far more ef- 
fective. From here a flanking fire can be delivered on the 
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town, and at a shorter range. There is a further ad- 
vantage in that the troops can move to this position under 
cover of the woods. 

Since the enemy’s left flank is practically resting on the 
river, it follows that, in case his position is more ex- 
tensive than it now appears, such extension will be to the 
west or northwest. If this situation does exist, it can be 
taken care of by using two platoons in the enveloping 
force initially. 

There is no reason for Captain “Company B” to hold 
out a reserve in this case. It is true that commanders are 
seldom justified in attacking without a reserve, but this 
principle does not apply with equal force to an advance 
guard. An advance guard is but a small part of the whole 
force, and must be committed freely to action in accord- 
ance with its mission in order to extend and develop the 
enemy position quickly. 

To sum up then, a solution which is believed to be bet- 
ter adapted to the situation is: 

To attack enveloping the hostile right flank. 

To use two platoons to make the enveloping attack from 
the vicinity of Point C, and to protect the left flank. 

To use one platoon to furnish fire support from along 
the line A-B. 

The platoon now in the advance party to constitute the 
holding attack and at the same time cover the front of 
the remainder of the battalion. 

The attack to commence on a rocket signal fired by the 
enveloping force when it reaches the vicinity of Point C. 
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HISTORICAL CONCLUSION 


The attack of Company B was successful. The 3d Pla- 
toon, supported by a heavy fire from the other platoons, 
advanced from Point C and captured the village, three 
machine guns, and about fifty Germans. During the at- 
tack, the Germans made two attempts to move machine 
guns to the west of the village to stop the flank attack of 
the 3d Platoon, but both attempts were frustrated by the 
fire from the holding attack. In this situation, the Ger- 
man machine guns were protected by infantry and it is 
notable that a far more efficient defense resulted. 
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LESSONS 


The incidents covered by this problem in a measure 
refute current accusations that our troops were chronically 
guilty of a disregard of basic combat principles. Here 
was one company, at least, that realized the value of 
maneuver against machine guns and strong positions, and 
that did not indulge in costly frontal attacks where other 
and better means were at hand. 

The following principles, so well demonstrated by this 
company, should always be borne in mind: 

Frontal attacks are costly and generally ineffectual. 

Machine guns should be attacked from the flanks. 

Machine guns must be protected by riflemen. 

Whenever possible reserves should be used against a 
flank and not employed to reinforce those assault eche- 
lons that are pinned to the ground in front of a strong 
position. 

Teamwork and initiative are the most effective aids 
to the accomplishment of tactical missions. 
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PROBLEM NO 2 


On November 10, 1918, an American battalion attack- 
ed to the north. This battalion, part of a hastily trained 
division, was taking part in its first day of offensive 
combat. It had been hurriedly committed to action with 
orders to pass through another battalion and continue the 
attack. So far nothing had been seen of the battalion 
which was to have been passed through nor of the unit 
which was to have been on the right flank. 

The attack of Company M*, the right assault company 
of the battalion, was soon stopped by rifle and machine- 
gun fire from the Bois de Manhuelles. Its two assault 
platoons, the Ist and 2d, were forced to a standstill about 
500 yards from the woods. The 3d Platoon, about 1300 
yards to the rear, was held in support behind a slight 
rise in the ground. (See Sketch, Figure 7.) 

The lieutenant commanding the Ist Platoon now finds 
himself in a rather sorry plight. The ground to his front 
and flanks is flat and totally devoid of cover. Neither 
the artillery nor the battalion weapons are furnishing 
him any supporting fire. A squad sent out to flank the 
hostile position from the right accomplished precisely 
nothing. 

Although the men of his platoon are firing steadily to- 
ward the hostile position, the lieutenant realizes that it 
is doing no good, for the volume and accuracy of the 
hostile fires continue undiminished. The platoon had 
opened fire at the signal “Commence Firing’. No target 
designation had been given. It was simply a case of battle 
sight and blaze away. The exact locations of the enemy 
guns could not be made out, but the platoon leader could 
tell with some degree of certainty that they were along 
the edge of the woods. 


REQUIREMENT.—. Plan for the use of the fire power 
of the 1st Platoon in the above situation. 
b. Fire order for putting this plan into execution. 


NOTE.—Company M, a rifle company, consisted of three platoons. 
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A SOLUTION 


a. The platoon leader 1st Platoon plans to use the fire 
of his platoon collectively and distribute it along the edge 
of the woods AB. 

b. Crawling to the leader of the 2d (left) section he 
gives him the following fire order: 

Range, 500. 

Reference, near corner of the woods (pointing). 

Enemy machine guns and riflemen in edge of woods 
extending northeast (indicating with arm) from reference 
point, five sights right. 

Open fire as soon as you are ready. 

To the leader of the Ist (right) Section he gives the 
following order: 

Range, 600. 

Reference, near corner of woods (pointing). 

Enemy machine guns and riflemen in edge of woods 
northeast (indicating with arm) of reference point, be- 
ginning at a point four sights right of reference point and 
extending five sights right. 

Open fire as soon as you are ready. 














NOTE.—It is assumed in this solution that an oral fire 
order is practicable. However, it is realized that the 
conditions obtaining might have been such as to require 
this method to be supplemented by use of tracer ammuni- 
tion. Certainly the section leaders would find good use 
for tracer ammunition for designating their targets to 
their squads. 


DISCUSSION 


In this situation, the platoon has the tools but lacks the 
knowledge and skill to use them. The platoon leader has 
at his disposal a powerful fire unit, the platoon. With a 
platoon of six squads there are forty-two rifles and six 
automatic rifles capable of delivering approximately 400 
well aimed shots per minute. With this fire properly con- 
trolled and distributed a maximum frontage of 200 yards 
can be effectively covered frontally. If this fire can be 
delivered from a flank where the long axis of the beaten 
zone coincides with the long axis of the target its effect- 
iveness is tremendously increased. 
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So far, the situation has been considered only from the 
viewpoint of the lst Platoon. It is apparent that the fire 
from which the platoon is suffering is coming from the 
line A-B rather than from A-C. If the 1st Platoon is to 
advance, this fire must be beaten down. Therefore the 
platoon leader concentrates on that portion of the target. 

If the situation is considered from the viewpoint of the 
company as a whole, another solution, which might ‘well 
have been initiated by the company commander, presents 
itself. The 1st Platoon is in an excellent position to en- 
filade the line A-C, which is holding up the 2d Platoon. 
In a coordinated plan of fire and movement embracing the 
Ist and 2d Platoons, the Ist Platoon might have been 
directed to fire along A-C thus assisting the advance of 
the 2d Platoon. Or, by a more extensive maneuver, the 
Ist Platoon could fire along A-C and the 2d Platoon along 
A-B, while the 3d Platoon advanced up the stream line to 
a point where it could close on the woods. In this case 
the fire of both platoons would be enfilading and, if the 
woods were not too heavy, would be more effective than 
the frontal fire of either. In this solution, Lieutenant 
“Ist Platoon’ would direct the right section to fire on 
Point A with a range of 500 yards; and the left section 
on a point about midway between Points A and C with a 
range of 600 yards. 

In his account of this action the platoon leader says: 
“Here was a situation where the proper application of 
musketry would have been successful. The fire was not 
directed or controlled by squad or platoon. It was an 
indistinct target but I knew its general location. If I 
could have applied the fire of my whole platoon over cer- 
tain definite areas, we could have knocked out the tar- 
gets. This I was unable to do, owing to our lack of train- 
ing in this respect. On the other hand, it was exceedingly 
difficult to direct the fire of a platoon except through 
subordinate commanders. When targets are vague and 
indistinct, signals must be supplemented by verbal desig- 
nation or instructions. In the confusion and excitement 
of battle this is not practical when men are pinned fast 
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to the ground and their commanders are unable to move 
around.” 

The solution given in this paper is purely theoretical. 
There is no doubt that the actual application of this solu- 
tion would have been difficult owing to the inexperience 
of the troops, the general lack of training, and the con- 
ditions imposed by the enemy. Nevertheless the experi- 
ence of this platoon should serve to emphasize the neces- 
sity for thorough training in combat firing. While ad- 
mitting the difficulties of practical application of fire con- 
trol methods, we must not subscribe to the theory that 
those methods cannot be employed on the battlefield. 
Thorough training of noncommissioned officers and men 
will go a long way toward solving the problems of fire 
control that confront the platoon leaders in actual combat. 
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HISTORICAL CONCLUSION 


In the historical situation, we find nothing further 
accomplished. No effort was made by the regimental com- 
mander or anyone else to coordinate the attack. The sup- 
port platoon never left the ridge to the south. The two 
assault platoons continued an ineffectual fire on the woods 
and were unable to advance. At nightfall they were with- 
drawn to an old trench system a few hundred yards to 
the rear. 


LESSONS 


Two worthwhile lessons should be drawn from this 
incident: 

1. Infantry units must be thoroughly trained in 
musketry and combat firing to derive the maximum 
effectiveness from their weapons. 

2. Every opportunity should be taken to advance 
the attack by coordinating the fire and movement of 
units in battle. 


PROBLEM NO 3 


An American infantry regiment, taking part in a gen- 
eral advance in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, has been 
attacking all day against stubborn resistance. Late in the 
afternoon the American attack was brought to a halt by 
strong resistance located along the general line: woods 
south of Cunel—Bois de Foret. (See Figure 8.) 
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At this time, the 3d Battalion, the leading element of 
the regiment, is digging in along the line shown on the 
sketch. Its right flank is reported near the Cunel road. 
The 2d Battalion is in a support position in the north end 
of the Bois des Ogons. The lst Battalion is in reserve in 
the south edge of the same woods. The forward elements 
of the regiment on the right are in the Bois de Malau- 
mont. The exact location of the left flank of this regi- 
ment is unknown. The gap between the 3d Battalion and 
the regiment on the right is at this time clear of the 
enemy. 

The 2d Battalion in the Bois des Ogons can hear rifle 
and machine-gun fire in the direction of the Bois de 
Malaumont and from the direction of hill 272. The men 
in this battalion conceal themselves in shell holes and 
hastily prepared fox holes for protection against the Ger- 
man artillery. The Germans apparently have this cover 
under excellent observation for any movement among the 
troops immediately brings down a hail of artillery fire. 

Late in the afternoon the captain of Company H is 
summoned by the battalion commander to a concealed ob- 
servation point in the northern tip of the Bois des Ogons. 
Here the situation, as already described, is explained to 
him and pointed out on the ground. He is then directed 
to take his company forward and close the gap between 
the 3d Battalion and the regiment on the right. There- 
after he is to “carry on” with the assault echelon. Com- 
pany H is a rifle company of four platoons and at this 
time has a strength of 160 men. It is now 5:00 PM; one 
and a half hours of daylight remain. 

REQUIREMENT.—Actions taken and orders as act- 
ually issued by Captain “Company H” upon receipt of this 
order. (Only the Captain, the second-in-command, and 
Lieutenant “4th Platoon” have maps.) 
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A SOLUTION 


Captain “Company H” assembles his second-in-com- 
mand, platoon leaders, and list Sergeant, in a concealed 
position on the high ground on the north edge of the 
Bois des Ogons and, after orienting them on the terrain, 
issues the following oral order: 

“The enemy line extends generally east and west. It 
runs just north of that hill (pointing to hill 272) and 
north of that woods (pointing to the Bois de Malaumont). 

“Our 3d Battalion is digging in west of that small 
woods (pointing to woods southeast of hill 272). Its 
right flank is reported to be just east of the road. The 
regiment on our right is somewhere in the Bois de Malau- 
mont. The position of its left flank is not known. 

“This company will move forward at dark, take up a 
position in the gap, and thenceforth carry on with the 
adjacent units. 

“This party, with the exception of the Ist Sergeant, 
will make a reconnaissance to the front as soon as this 
conference is finished. 

“Lieutenant ‘4th Platoon’ with four men from his pla- 
toon will contact the 3d Battalion, locate their right flank, 
and report to me at the northern tip of the small tri- 
angular wood (Point A on sketch). 

“The 2d Platoon will send one squad forward at once 
to reconnoiter the small triangular wood. It will take 
up a position in the vicinity of Point A and keep the 
front under observation. 

“The platoon leaders of the 1st, 2d, and 3d Platoons will 
accompany me. My party will move up through the Bois 
de Malaumont, contact the regiment on the right, locate 
its left flank, and then proceed westward to Point A. 
After meeting Lieutenant ‘4th Platoon’ and completing 
the reconnaissance, orders will be issued on the ground 
assigning tactical localities to platoons and directions for 
their movement into position. 

“The second-in-command, with three selected guides, 
will reconniter routes to the southeast corner of the tri- 
angular wood (Point B). He will then return to the 
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company and march it forward to that point as soon after 
dark as possible. Upon arrival at that point the company 
will take up a protective formation and await orders. 

“During the reconnaissance the company will remain 
here under command of the first sergeant.” 

After answering questions and taking compass bearings 
to prominent terrain features the Captain gave the order 
to move out and started forward along the trail. 


DISCUSSION 


The theoretical solution of this problem is simple. On- 
ly a few pins need be moved or a few colored lines drawn 
on the map. Its actual solution under combat conditions, 
however, is another matter. It is one of those seemingly 
simple movements that so often miscarry and go wrong 
in war. As is often the case in troop leading problems, 
the solution given is only one of many. 

Captain “Company H” cannot, without looking too far 
ahead, issue complete orders for the occupation of the 
position at this time. He must, however, reveal to his 
subordinates a comprehensive plan of how the mission as 
a whole is to be accomplished and initiate certain pre- 
liminary movements. 

The captain’s plan of action, as revealed in his order, 
is based on the following factors: 

The situation at the front is obscure; neither flank of 
the gap is definitely known. The possibility of inter- 
ference from the enemy, although reasonably remote, can- 
not be entirely disregarded. 

An extensive reconnaissance is required to locate the 
flanks, determine the tactical localities to be assigned to 
the platoons, and to select a suitable route for the forward 
movement of the company. Only one and a half hours 
of daylight remain. Consequently, the reconnaisance must 
be gotten under way immediately in order to accomplish 
as much as possible before dark. In so far as possible, all 
movements and reconnaissances should be made concur- 
rently to save time. 

The platoon leaders should be acquainted with the situ- 
ation at the earliest possible moment in order that they 
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may have adequate time in which to accomplish their 
reconnaissances. 

The company should not be moved from its present 
shelter before dark because of the viligance and accuracy 
of the German batteries. This requires a night march 
that should begin immediately after dark in order for 
the platoons to be available to their leaders as soon as 
the reconnaissance is completed. 

The most meticulous provisions must be made for the 
conduct of this night advance to prevent scattering or loss 
of direction in the darkness. 

Captain “Company H” has no easy task to accomplish 
in satisfying all of the requirements of this situation. He 
must knit all of these details into a workable plan in the 
limited time available. 

Since the gap appears to be quite broad, he decides to 
delegate part of the responsibility for the primary recon- 
naissance to one of his subordinates. The right flank of 
this gap appears to be entirely in the air. Therefore, the 
Captain decides that it is more important for him to visit 
this flank than the other. He believes the easiest and 
quickest way to locate the right flank of the gap is to 
work forward through the rear elements of the regiment 
on the right thence out to its left flank. He sends the 
Lieutenant commanding the 4th Platoon to reconnoiter 
the left of the gap as he intends to use this platoon on 
the left flank. After locating the flank, the Lieutenant 
will have an opportunity to see the ground his platoon will 
occupy by continuing his reconnaissance eastward to 
Point A. 

The remaining reconnaissance task, that of selecting a 
forward route for the company, is taken care of by the 
second-in-command to whom the responsibility of moving 
the company forward has been delegated. 

This problem is well adapted to the utilization of con- 
current reconnaissance and movement. This is accom- 
plished by: (1) issuing early instructions to the platoon 
leaders and allowing them to accompany the captain thus 
enabling them to make their reconnaissance concurrently 
with the company commander; (2) arranging for the 
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company to be moved forward to a convenient locality 
during the time that the reconnaissances are being made 
and final orders issued; and (3) by issuing orders on the 
ground immediately after the completion of the recon- 
naissance and allowing the platoon leaders to move their 
platoons into position independently. 

The night march of the company must be seriously con- 
sidered. The danger of troops getting lost in the darkness 
was brought home by incident after incident in the World 
War. Guides were lost or killed—troops were misdirected 
—the ground looked different at night. A thousand things 
can and do happen at night to throw units off their 
course. In this problem the captain provides for main- 
tenance of direction by requiring the second-in-command 
to reconnoiter the route to the forward assembly area by 
daylight. As a further precaution he directed that the 
second-in-command select three competent alternates to 
accompany him on the reconnaissance and to assist him in 
leading the company forward. The route selected for 
the night march should, if possible, be clearly marked by 
unmistakable terrain features. A route which satisfies 
these conditions and appears to be most suitable is: the 
trail as far as the southwest corner of the small wood 
thence along the south edge of the wood to Point B. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


In the historical solution the captain took only his run- 
ners forward on reconnaissance. The second-in-command 
was ordered to move the company forward at dark to a 
point in rear of the right flank of the 3d Battalion; for- 
tunately that flank was where the second-in-command ex- 
pected it to be. The captain encountered considerable 
difficulty in making his reconnaissance but finally located 
the left flank of the regiment on the right about fifty 
yards inside the Bois de Malaumont. 

After completing his reconnaissance the captain decided 
to put all four platoons in the line. He then returned to 
his company, assembled his platoon leaders, and personally 
pointed out their positions. This was done entirely in the 
dark and required a great deal of time. It was nearly 
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midnight before all four platoons had reached their posi- 
tions, an elapsed time of nearly seven hours. 

In commenting on his own solution, the .captain who 
commanded Company H says: 

“Sometimes, due to unusual factors or aceident, faulty 
methods work. That they have worked is no argument in 
their favor.” 


LESSONS 


Good troop leading requires careful planning, sound 
judgment, forethought, and close attention to detail. 

All movements, reconnaissances, and other prepara- 
tions should, as far as possible, be carried out con- 
currently. 

Night movements must be planned in the most me- 
ticulous detail. Every possible contingency must be 
foreseen and provided for. 

Subordinate commanders must be acquainted with 
the situation and afforded opportunity for reconnais- 
sance at the earliest possible moment. 

A judicious delegation of responsibility to subordi- 
nates must be made. 

Fixed points on the terrain are much safer to march 
on than probable locations of units. At night, full ad- 
vantage should be taken of such well defined terrain 
features as roads, railroads, stream valleys, etc. 
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company to be moved forward to a convenient locality 
during the time that the reconnaissances are being made 
and final orders issued; and (3) by issuing orders on the 
ground immediately after the completion of the recon- 
naissance and allowing the platoon leaders to move their 
platoons into position independently. 

The night march of the company must be seriously con- 
sidered. The danger of troops getting lost in the darkness 
was brought home by incident after incident in the World 
War. Guides were lost or killed—troops were misdirected 
—the ground looked different at night. A thousand things 
‘an and do happen at night to throw units off their 
course. In this problem the captain provides for main- 
tenance of direction by requiriug the second-in-command 
to reconnoiter the route to the forward assembly area by 
daylight. As a further precaution he directed that the 
second-in-command select three competent alternates to 
accompany him on the reconnaissance and to assist him in 
leading the company forward. The route selected for 
the night march should, if possible, be clearly marked by 
unmistakable terrain features. A route which satisfies 
these conditions and appears to be most suitable is: the 
trail as far as the southwest corner of the small wood 
thence along the south edge of the wood to Point B. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION 


In the historical solution the captain took only his run- 
ners forward on reconnaissance. The second-in-command 
was ordered to move the company forward at dark to a 
point in rear of the right flank of the 3d Battalion; for- 
tunately that flank was where the second-in-command ex- 
pected it to be. The captain encountered considerable 
difficulty in making his reconnaissance but finally located 
the left flank of the regiment on the right about fifty 
yards inside the Bois de Malaumont. 

After completing his reconnaissance the captain decided 
to put all four platoons in the line. He then returned to 
his company, assembled his platoon leaders, and personally 
pointed out their positions. This was done entirely in the 
dark and required a great deal of time. It was nearly 
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midnight before all four platoons had reached their posi- 
tions, an elapsed time of nearly seven hours. 

In commenting on his own solution, the captain who 
commanded Company H says: 

“Sometimes, due to unusual factors or accident, faulty 
methods work. That they have worked is no argument in 
their favor.” 


LESSONS 


Good troop leading requires careful planning, sound 
judgment, forethought, and close attention to detail. 

All movements, reconnaissances, and other prepara- 
tions should, as far as possible, be carried out con- 
currently. 

Night movements must be planned in the most me- 
ticulous detail. Every possible contingency must be 
foreseen and provided for. 

Subordinate commanders must be acquainted with 
the situation and afforded opportunity for reconnais- 
sance at the earliest possible moment. 

A judicious delegation of responsibility to subordi- 
nates must be made. 

Fixed points on the terrain are much safer to march 
on than probable locations of units. At night, full ad- 
vantage should be taken of such well defined terrain 
features as roads, railroads, stream valleys, etc. 

















CHAPTER IV 


The Motorized Infantry Regiment 


The War Department has recently announced that “it 
intends to extend the utilization of both mechanization 
and motorization in all of its armed forces as rapidly as 
the adaptation of tactical principles, the development cf 
motor vehicles, and the availability of funds permit”. 
Accompanying this statement of policy was a detailed 
program for mechanization and motorization, which in- 
cluded everything that has been accomplished up to the 
present and all that is now under way, as well as future 
steps. 

Although the motorization of certain elements such as 
headquarters, trains, heavy artillery, engineers, ordnance 
maintenance, and medical units is already axiomatic in 
our army, the new program not only extends motorization 
greatly but goes well into the field of mechanization also. 
The infantry program includes the motorization of all 
headquarters of infantry units down to include the regi- 
ment (except those in the Panama Canal Department), 
the battalion headquarters of all Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine units, the field trains of all regular regiments, and 
the machine-gun and howitzer units of seven regiments. 
The infantry mechanization program calls for the equip- 
ment of one active, regular regiment with light tanks and 
another with heavy tanks; and in addition, for seven 
divisional light tank companies. 

The program is even more extensive in the cavalry and 
field artillery. It includes the formation of a completely 
mechanized brigade with motorized trains and head- 
quarters, seven armored car troops, and thirteen platoons 
of scout cars for the cavalry. The field artillery is to 
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become motorized except for half of its light regiments, 
and many other arms and services are to receive a con- 
siderable increase in the number of their motor units. 

With the advent of motorization on the scale indicated 
in this program the scope of the functions of infantry 
officers of all ranks at once becomes greatly enlarged. 
For they must now perform many duties heretofore 
carried out by motor transport officers, as well as new 
tactical and administrative functions born of the use of 
motor transportation. It is essential, then, for all in- 
fantry officers to acquire without delay a working knowl- 
edge of the mechanics and tactics of motorized units. 
With this need in mind it is our purpose here to picture 
the physical characteristics of such a regiment. First let 
us consider the type of vehicle with which motorized 
regiments will be equipped. 

The “policies pertaining to motor vehicles considered 
necessary and suitable for service use” are outlined in 
General Orders No 9, War Department, September 11, 
1933. These orders state that “as a general rule, motor 
vehicles, combat and transport (cargo and passenger), 
will be supplied, in conformity to military characteristics 
approved by the Secretary of War and specifications ap- 
proved by the Assistant Secretary of War, as complete 
vehicles from the automotive industry.” The order fur- 
ther states that “in peace, for each year’s requirements 
limited procurement types will be established so that 
limited service tests and extended service tests may be 
carried on simultaneously with service usage.” Broad 
limitations as to gross weight, types, speeds, dimensions, 
equipment, etc. of vehicles for various military purposes 
are also given. This new policy governing peace-time 
motor requirements permits, in effect, the purchase of 
commercial vehicles that are suitable for military uses. 

The policy does not specify an exact type of vehicle for 
use by infantry. The Infantry Board, however, recom- 
mended in 1933 that the one-and-a-half-ton commercial 
truck be adopted as a general infantry type. 

The choice of this truck (with minor body modifica- 
tions) as standard equipment for a broad program ot 
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motorization has come only after a thorough consideration 
of many factors. This type of vehicle meets most of the 
needs of infantry. It can be purchased from commercial 
sources for less than half the cost of a four-line team, 
wagon, and equipment. It is not the ideal vehicle, per- 
haps, but it is always available on short notice in a num- 
ber of different body types. In time of war it can be 
obtained in large numbers with a minimum of delay. On 
the other hand, special military vehicles developed by ex- 
periment and study to fit exact needs require years to 
perfect, and are not obtainable in quantity for months 
after a war begins. Present day models of the com- 
mercial one-and-a-half-ton truck, moreover, have consid- 
erable cross-country mobility. This, it is true, may not be 
as great as that of a special vehicle; but when the com- 
mercial truck is operated by well-trained crews and 
equipped with demountable caterpillar treads and other 
simple “motor aids” (devices discussed in Chapter 3, 
Volume VII, of The Mailing List) its mobility across 
country is excellent. Furthermore, the truck has satis- 
factory road speeds and cargo capacity. Thus the reasons 
for using the commercial truck are sufficient to far out- 
weigh those in favor of a specially designed army vehicle. 
Consequently, this standard size, commercial truck is to be 
used for the most part to equip the various types of in- 
fantry units that the new program will give us. 

It is apparent from the program indicated that there 
will be several types of regiment. Four types, conven- 
iently designated as A. B, C, and D, are now under con- 
sideration. In Type A all units except the rifle companies 
of two battalions have motor transport. It thus includes 
one completely motorized battalion. Type B is the same 
except that none of the nine rifle companies are motor- 
ized. Type C has only its combat and field trains equipped 
with motors and Type D, the combat trains alone. (See 
Figure 9.) None of these types, it will be noticed, is com- 
pletely motorized. 

An all-motorized type of regiment is not included. Or- 
ganic motor transport for rifle companies is uneconomical 
and bound to be idle much of the time while troops are in 
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battle or bivouac. This does not mean, however, that 
trucks for the transportation of troops are looked upon 
with disfavor but that truck pools at corps, army, and 
GH@Q are considered better means of furnishing trucks or 
busses for this purpose. Pooled transport would not lie 
idle for days at a time but could be used continually. 

In view of these facts the Type B motorized regiment, 
which can be expanded at any time by additional trucks 
or busses to an all-motorized unit, is considered the best 
of the four types mentioned above. The additional trans- 
port could come from any source. Ordinarily, of course, 
that source would be the division pool. Although the Type 
A regiment contains an all-motorized battalion whose 
troop-carrying trucks could be employed to some extent 
as a regimental pool, it seems likely that the Type B regi- 
ment will become the standard organization. No definite 
decision has been made yet, however. It is quite possible, 
in fact, that more than one type may prove to be desir- 
able. Let us now examine this Type B regiment, both with 
and without added transport for rifle companies, to see 
how it differs from our present units. 

First let us try to picture the regiment clearly in our 
minds. It is a sizeable unit even when standing in com- 
pact rows in a parking area. Parked with one yard in- 
terval between trucks and with a ten-yard lane between 
rows, the vehicles of the regiment occupy roughly three 
acres—an area 120 yards square. With additional trucks 
for carrying the rifle units the regiment covers more than 
four acres, or an area approximately 150 yards square. 

The Type B regiment contains 219 vehicles, 202 of 
which are one-and-a-half-ton trucks and the rest pas- 
senger cars and motorcycles.* Halted, with vehicles closed 
up, it is about 3,200 yards long, appreciably less than the 
length of the present regiment (3,965 yards). On the 
march the Type B regiment will seldom move with motors 
and foot soldiers in the same column. Ordinarily it wil] 
march in two parts, the motorized elements moving sep- 
arately by bounds in one or more groups. The trains, for 


*The present regiment contains 8 passenger cars, 86 carts, 6 
motorcycles, 3 trucks, 44 wagons, and 18 rolling kitchens—165 ve- 
hicles in all. 
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example, may travel in one group, the machine gun and 
howitzer units in another, and headquarters in a third. 
This separation of foot troops from motors saves the 
automobile engines from the overheating of continuous 
travel in low speed. Because of this method of movement 
the road space occupied by the moving regiment will vary 
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considerably. 

To completely motorize the Type B regiment, by adding 
enough one-and-a-half-ton trucks to carry the rifle com- 
panies, will increase the number by 126, making a total 
of 341 for the whole regiment. When this is done the 
halted road space is 3,751 yards, roughly the same as that 
of the present regiment. The use of large, 50-passenger 
busses for rifle troops instead of one-and-a-half-ton trucks 
would reduce the total of vehicles to 259 and the road 
space to approximately 3000 yards. 

Thus we see that motorization either partial or com- 
plete makes little change in the halted road space of the 
infantry regiment. In rough figures this space is still 
about two miles. In movement, however, the all-motor- 
ized regiment stretches out to many times its halted 
length. 

The road space covered by a moving column depends, 
of course, on the distance between trucks. This in turn 
depends on the rate of travel. For low speeds 35 yards 
per truck is enough; but on long stretches where speeds 
of 30 to 40 miles an hour may be reached, about 100 yards 
per truck is necessary for the most efficient travel.* 
Therefore a Type B regiment with additional transport 
for its rifle companies may cover a road space of from 
8,900 to 25,400 yards (from 5.0 to 14.4 miles), depending 
on its speed. If additional one-and-a-half-ton trucks are 
used instead of large truck or busses the regiment will 
cover 37,500 yards or 21.3 miles. 

Figure 10 shows graphically the comparative lengths of 
a dismounted regiment and the Type B regiment, with and 
without additional trucks or busses for the rifle troops. 

The comparative sizes of the old and new types of regi- 
ment will be clear, perhaps, if we put these units on fa- 
miliar terrain. (See Geological Survey, Georgia-Alabama; 
*Existing regulations require a distance between trucks of 20 
yards at 10 miles an hour. Reference Data, issued by the Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, gives the road space 
of a truck in column as 35 yards at 10 miles an hour. This is 
equivalent to a distance between trucks of about 27 yards. Present 
Infantry School teaching requires “a minimum of 50 yards be- 
tween trucks at speeds from 10 to 25 miles an hour.” The need 


for a reasonable safety distance is apparent when we remember 
that 25 miles an hour is 12.2 yards per second. 
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1 inch = 62,500, Columbus Quadrangle, on opposite page). 
Using RJ 410 on the First Division Road (just east of 
Fort Benning) as a reference point, we find that the 
present regiment (shown in blue) will extend east along 
the First Division Road to a point about half a mile be- 
yond RJ 403. The Type B and the halted all-motorized 
regiments (shown in black) will extend to RJ 403. The 
moving all-motorized regiment, with 100 yards road space 
per truck, will cover the First Division Road to its 
juncture with the Cusseta Road, and that highway north 
and west to a point in the city of Columbus (as shown). 

But road space alone does not give us a full picture of 
the motorized regiment on the march. The fact that it 
travels many times as fast as foot troops causes it to 
clear its great road space rapidly. As a comparison, the 
present-type, dismounted regiment clears its own length 
of 3,965 yards in slightly under an hour. At 25 miles an 
hour the Type B regiment, all motorized, clears its own 
length, which is six and a half times as long as that of 
the other, in little more than a half hour. It would take 
the dismounted regiment almost six hours to go the same 
distance. 

The generally accepted method of effecting a movement 
by motor transport is to keep the vehicles in a controlled 
or convoy formation with prescribed distances between 
trucks. If the unit is large its column is ordinarily di- 
vided into several “serials” or subdivisions. In this con- 
voy method, however, a number of unavoidable logistic 
factors are involved that tend to reduce the average speed 
of truck movements to a point considerably below that of 
a single vehicle. 

We can see these more clearly, perhaps, if we compare 
a march of the two kinds of regiments over a given dis- 
tance from one bivouac to another. Let us first assume 
that all preparatory steps, such as spotting vehicles, load- 
ing material, closing in from different parts of the bi- 
vouac, and so forth, have been accomplished; and let us 
also assume that the distance of march is 15 miles to the 
next bivouac. 

The head of the dismounted regiment leaves the bivouac 
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at 6:00 AM, let us say. Moving at the normal march 
rate of two and a half miles an hour, the head will arrive 
at the new bivouac at 12:00 M. As we saw above, another 
hour will be required for the regiment to march its own 
length. Hence its last element will complete the march 
at about 1:00 PM, a total of seven hours. 

The head of the motorized regiment leaves the bivouac 
on foot at 6:00 AM. Assuming the trucks to be parked 
in a single column with the tail of the last rifle company 
truck or bus at the bivouac entrance and all organically 
motorized units in their proper places in column, the lead- 
ing rifle company must march up the column past the ve- 
hicles of all lettered companies in order to reach its own 
vehicle. During the same time the other companies in 
rear will reach their busses. The distance of march for 
the leading company will be roughly one thousand yards, 
which requires fourteen minutes. Hence all rifle company 
troops will be alongside their vehicles by 6:14 AM. 

We must next allow time for entrucking. Trained troops 
with only their arms and packs, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, can get in the trucks in less than a minute. 
But to allow for all contingencies, such as counting off 
the men to go in each vehicle, we shall assume 15 minutes. 
(The number from each unit will already be marked on 
the trucks.) Thus the column will be ready to move off 
at 6:29. 

The successive take off of trucks and the extension to 
road distance and speed also requires time. Trucks are 
ordinarily parked with an interval of only a yard or two. 
All trucks do not move forward simultaneously. The 
driver of each successive truck must wait one or two 
seconds to allow the preceding truck to get enough of a 
start so that there will be no danger of collision. When 
the road is good and trucks can accellerate to their full 
speed rapidly, the whole column gets under way and fully 
extended in approximately the time it would take one 
truck to travel the full length of the extended column. As 
the extended column is 25,400 yards long a vehicle moving 
25 miles an hour would move this distance in 34.6 
minutes. 
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In actual practice, however, it is necessary to hold the 
speed of the column at 15 to 20 miles an hour until the 
column is extended. This is due to the fact that low-gear 
accelleration is not rapid enough to keep leading trucks, 
which have gone into high gear, from gaining more than 
100 yards distance even when the prescribed maximum 
speed is 25 miles an hour. Delays due to inexperienced 
driving are also contributing factors. Again, where the 
road bed is poor or hilly it may be necessary to reduce the 
speed still more during the extension of the column. Thus 
this speed may be as low as ten miles an hour under poor 
conditions. Assuming in our example that conditions are 
good and that 18 miles an hour is slow enough, we find 
that the column will be extended and the last truck mov- 
ing 48 minutes after the first truck moves out at 6:29, or 
at 7:37 AM. 

By this time the first truck will have moved 25,400 
yards or 14.55 miles. Assuming that the first truck is to 
halt at the new bivouac entrance, it then has only 0.45 
mile to travel to complete its 15-mile journey. At 25 
miles an hour this requires only one minute more, and at 
7:38 the leading truck halts. 

A number of minutes now pass while the column closes 
up. The last truck of the column must travel 25,400 
yards (the extended length of the column) less 3,000 
yards (the parked length of the column), or 22,400 yards. 
At 25 miles an hour this takes 31 minutes; hence the 
whole column will have closed up and halted at 8:09. 
(Here again driving delays may increase the time re- 
quired. ) 

In ten minutes more the rifle companies will be de- 
trucked and formed to march into the bivouac area, at 
8:19. The thousand-yard march from the road beside the 
trucks into the bivouac area requires, as before in march- 
ing out to the trucks, 14 minutes. Hence the last squad 
of the last rifle company will be inside of the bivouac 
at 8:33. 

The trucks of organically motorized units then move in- 
to the area in succession. If there is more than one en- 
trance they may move in concurrently with the rifle 
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troops. For the purposes of this comparison, however, we 
shall assume that the march is over at 8:33. 

Under favorable circumstances, and the conditions as- 
sumed then, it requires 2 hours and 33 minutes to entruck 
and move the Type B regiment, with rifle troop busses 
attached, a distance of 15 miles. This time includes no 
allowance for forming up the vehicle column before the 
march, for breaking up the column after the march, or for 
halts for gassing or other purposes during the march. Nor 
does it allow any time for loading and unloading ma- 
terials. 

Another method of conducting a motorized movement 
such as that described in the above comparison will often 
save much time. This is the method of moving by in- 
dividual trucks—a method tried with considerable success 
in recent British maneuvers. If we assume that trucks 
are spotted and loaded in the company areas before the 
march begins, preparation for a move by individual ve- 
hicles will be similar to that of a dismounted organization 
with animal transportation, except that no time will be 
spent in harnessing. All personnel will entruck in the 
bivouac and the regiment will commence its march direct- 
ly from the bivouac without forming a close column on 
the road. Each truck of the regiment leaves the bivouac 
area in turn and proceeds at once along the route to the 
next halt. 

For marches at some distance from the enemy this 
method of travel is the most economical of time, and 
therefore of duration of road occupation. Owing to slow- 
ness of accelleration or travel in the bivouac area each 
truck will gain distance rapidly when it strikes the main 
road. The distance between trucks may become even 
greater than 100 yards and may vary considerably. But 
if each vehicle takes up full speed as rapidly as possible 
and thus continues, the move will be made, and the regi- 
ment will clear the road, in a minimum of time. 

At first consideration such a method may seem to be 
somewhat haphazard and liable to result in loss of con- 
trol over the regimental column. If we remember, how- 
ever, that the regiment is 25,400 yards long, anyway, 
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when all trucks are travelling at 100-yard distances, we 
see that an additional extension of the column length to 
35 or 40,000 yards makes little difference in the factor 
of control. (This method also minimizes losses from hos- 
tile attack aviation when troops must move by day.) If 
control is an important factor both the rate of travel and 
the distances between vehicles should be restricted in the 
movement order. 

As we have intimated, it is not the road-space of a 
motorized regiment that is important but the “road- 
time’. For many motors besides those of infantry will 
use a given road on a given day in any campaign. The 
faster infantry speeds over the road, the sooner artillery 
and other slower motor elements can have it for their 
use. This is true whether the move is for twenty miles 
or two hundred. 

March orders for a motorized regiment in future wars 
will be similar to those used in railway operations. Like 
a train the regiment will have the use of a stretch of road 
for a certain length of time only. When that period ex- 
pires other units will have it. 

Once the motorized regiment has orders giving it the 
use of road for a definite period nothing should be allowed 
to interfere with its rapid movement. There should be nu 
traffic problem. The road should be cleared during the 
period the regiment is to use it. Whenever possible the 
route should be reconnoitered beforehand by S-4 or an 
assistant. This may, of course, be done by higher author- 
ity. In any event traffic men on motorcycles must work 
well ahead of the regiment once it begins to move. These 
men must not only see that all other traffic traveling in 
the same direction is cleared from the route but must 
also direct the passage of the regimental column through 
towns and villages so that there will be no delay in find- 
ing, and no danger of losing, the right roads. Their work 
will be of utmost importance to efficient movement. 

On long trips, halts for rest and replenishing gasoline 
and oil will be necessary. The 34th Infantry, which has 
been experimentally all-motorized for several years, has 
found that gassing is accomplished faster by delivering 
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five or ten-gallon cans along the column instead of using 
tank trucks. 

If we assume that the trucks of a motorized regiment 
get eight miles to the gallon and have tanks containing 
fifteen gallons they are good for a 120-mile trip. At the 
end of this time, the motorized regiment with 259 ve- 
hicles will need roughly 800 five-gallon cans of gasoline 
for refilling. These will weigh about twelve tons and re- 
quire eight trucks to carry them. Distribution to a closed- 
up regimental column should not require more than half 
an hour. 

More economical of time than the use of refilling trucks 
is for each truck to carry an extra can of fuel. This is 
commonly done in peace-time operations and is desirable 
whenever there is little danger of coming under hostile 
fire in time of war. It would be better yet to have all 
trucks equipped with extra large tanks. Commercial one- 
and-a-half ton trucks, however, ordinarily carry only 
enough fuel for a run of about 120 miles. 

Thus far we have touched only upon the characteristics 
of the motorized regiment which involve time and space. 
Let us turn now to the characteristics which effect its 
tactical employment. When the motorized regiment 
reaches the scene of battle it has many advantages over 
the present type. 

Its main advantage lies in its mobility prior to actual 
contact and also, to a certain extent, during actual battle. 
The following table compares the speeds of the three 
types of regiment in the theater of operations: 


RATES OF MOVEMENT (MILES PER HOUR) 





l'yy f Unit Area 
Rear Areas § Approach Marc! Combat Zone Attack 

Preser YI 1 

me ized 25 1-2 1—2 1 
Type | ithou 

additi il transport 

for ri par 2% 1—-2 1—2 1 
Type |! 

mo ized ] 1—10 1 2 1 
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The speeds given for the Type B regiment, without 
added vehicles for rifle companies, are for the unit as a 
whole. Its organically motorized elements, of course, will 
have the speeds given for the all-motorized, Type B regi- 
ment, when they are acting separately. In the approach 
march a motorized regiment will be able to use its motors 
whenever weather, terrain, or enemy inactivity permit 
and particularly at night. In the attack the rate of ad- 
vance after leaving the line of departure is the same for 
all three types of regiment. 

But even in the attack, certain motorized elements may 
still make good use of their high individual mobility. 
Staff, communication, machine gun, howitzer, and combat 
vehicles will all remain well forward. Their use on the 
battlefield is more economical, speedier, and less fatiguing 
to troops than that of animals. The commander’s recon- 
naissance car enables him to move about much more 
rapidly than ‘if he were mounted. Motor or motorcycle 
messengers cut down the time of message delivery. Com- 
munications groups can lay wire faster and consequently 
lay greater quantities in a given time. 

In the attack, rifle troops will have left their trucks 
or busses at some distance to the rear—at the beginning 
of the approach march, perhaps. Machine gun and other 
supporting units, on the other hand, will retain their 
trucks to the last possible moment, just as they now re- 
tain their mules and carts. Then, if the first advance 
succeeds, the supporting weapons can often be brought 
up to new positions much more rapidly than without 
motors. This will increase the progress of the attack as 
a whole. Likewise in the defense, and in withdrawals 
and delaying actions as well, the increased speed of sup- 
porting units will be valuable. 

The motorized regiment has greatly extended powers of 
reconnaissance also. Reconnaissance can be conducted for 
miles in every direction. This capability is especially 
valuable to a regiment acting as advance, flank, or rear 
guard. Motorized reconnissance for even a few thousand 
vards is accomplished much faster than either foot or 
mounted reconnaissance. For no matter how slowly and 
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cautiously a motor patrol has to move toward the enemy 
in seeking information, once it is ready to return, it will 
often be able to move forty or fifty miles an hour, thus 
cutting down the whole time considerably. 

It is evident that the organic vehicles of a Type B 
regiment must have cross-country mobility if they are to 
have tactical mobility. In this regard, extended experi- 
ments have shown clearly that the motor has many ad- 
vantages over the mule or horse, especially from the view- 
points of economy, durability, vulnerability, and mileage. 
Moreover, numerous tests have indicated that the modern 
truck can travel anywhere that a four-line team can go. 
The cross-country ability of the small, large-tired, recon- 
naissance car has also been well tried and proven. Ex- 
perimental work is continually going on to improve the 
vehicles that we already have and to perfect new and 
better vehicles. 

With what we have already, however, we can expect in 
a Type B regiment not only the tactical advantages touch- 
ed upon above but also others of an administrative nature. 
Ammunition supply will be faster and more certain. 
Kitchens will often be able to operate on better schedules 
and furnish better food. Supplies of all kinds will be 
brought up more quickly. Communications will be able to 
operate more efficiently and the regiment’s combat effi- 
ciency on the whole will be greatly increased. 

If, however, the full advantages of motorization are to 
be secured, careful reconnaissance and planning will be 
necessary. The locations of supply installations and de- 
trucking points must be selected with a view to ac- 
cessibility and turn-around facilities. This should be done 
by ground reconnaissance if it is practicable, particularly 
before attempting a cross-country movement. 

Motorization is not new. Vast numbers of trucks car- 
ried hundreds of thousands of troops and millions of tons 
of supplies during the four years of the World War. 
Then and until recently, however, the motors of armies 
were only valuable adjuncts to combat units and not parts 
of their organic equipment. With this new War Depart- 
ment policy they now become our primary means of 
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transportation. To the infantry especially, motorization 
is a new departure. Its adoption makes obligatory a still 
further broadening of the infantry officer’s knowledge 
and training. Thus it behooves every infantryman to 
adapt his conception of war at once to this improved 
method of transportation. 
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CHAPTER V 


Motorized Regiment In Attack 


(MAP PROBLEM) 


FIRST SITUATION 


The Blue Ist Brigade, reinforced by the Ist Field Ar- 
tillery and Troop A Ist Cavalry, has the mission of pro- 
tecting the right (west) flank of the I Corps whose right 
is five miles east of Littlestown. (See Special Map in- 
closed in envelop at end of volume.) The brigade has 
been confronted by an aggressive force for the last two 
days. 

At dawn this morning, the Reds made an attack but 
were easily repulsed receiving heavy casualties. 

At 8:00 AM the line held by the Ist Brigade was as 
shown on the Special Map. 

Troop A ist Cavalry was protecting the right flank 
from the vicinity of Kump PO (359.0-732.5). It had pa- 
trols operating on all roads between Markers Mill and 
Taneytown. It had obtained contact with enemy patrols 
between Stumptown (358.0-728.0) and Markers Mill. 

At 8:00 AM the Red force, estimated as a brigade with 
artillery, held the line shown on the Special Map. Re- 
serves had been reported by our air service near May- 
berry. The enemy has air observation also. 

At 9:00 AM the brigade commander received this mes- 
sage from the I Corps: 

“The enemy opposed to you is the 13th Red Bri- 
gade. Our corps attacks at noon today. Imperative 
that you defeat Reds in your front. The 39th In- 
fantry moves at once to reinforce your brigade. 

“The 1st Battalion 39th Infantry now at Sells Sta- 
tion (3 miles northeast of Littlestown) has instruc- 
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tions to march immediately to join your force via, 
Center School—CR 687-A (700 yards southeast of 
Mt. Pleasant School). Control passes to you at RJ 
725 (northwest of Chestnut Hill School). 

“The 39th Infantry (less Ist Battalion) motorized, 
protected by the lst Armored Car Troop, leaves York 
(off the map to the northeast) at 9:10 AM moving 
on Littlestown. It will come under your control at 
Littlestown about 10:00 AM.” 

At 9:15 AM the brigade commander decided to attack 
on the arrival of the 39th Infantry. 





NOTES.—a. The road net is unrestricted; all solid line 
roads are suitable for motor transport. 


b. For the purposes of this problem the following data 
on road speed and time calculations will apply: 

(1) Road speeds.—Convoy on roads, 25 m.p.h.; 
single cars on roads, 50 m.p.h. 

(3) Time calculations —Time required for entruck- 
ing personnel, 15 minutes; for detrucking, 10 minutes. 

(3) Road space.—For motor transport moving on 
the roads, 60 yards per truck; for motor transport 
halted and closed up for entrucking and detrucking, 
11 yards per truck. 

(4) A rifle company can be transported by 14 one- 
and-a-half to two ton trucks. 

c. The 39th Infantry, excepting the rifle units, is mo- 
torized with vehicles capable of cross-country movement. 
The rifle units of 39th Infantry (less 1st Battalion) are 
being carried on trucks furnished by the I Corps. These 
trucks cannot travel across country. 

d. Extra ammunition has been issued to the 39th Infan- 
try, except Ist Battalion. 

e. Big Pipe Creek is fordable for all infantry elements. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—tThat part of the plan of 
Brigadier General “lst Brigade” which would appear in 
paragraph 2 of the field order. Also that part of para- 
graph 3 which pertains to the employment of the 39th 
Infantry. 
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A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT 


Brigadier General “lst Brigade” plans as follows: 

a. To attack, enveloping the enemy’s left flank with the 
39th Infantry at the earliest practicable moment, in order 
to defeat the hostile brigade. 

b. Line of departure.—For the lst Brigade: present 
front lines. For the 39th Infantry: as directed by the 
Commanding Officer 39th Infantry. 

c. Boundary between Ist Brigade and 39th Infantry: 
J. Case—Wible—Coldren. 

d. The 39th Infantry to move to the general vicinity 
of Washington School and attack immediately in accord- 
ance with the outlined situation and plan. 

e. The 1st Armored Car Troop and Troop A Ist Cav- 
alry, Captain “lst Armored Car Troop” commanding, to 
cover the right flank and the movement of the 39th In- 
fantry. 

f. The Commanding Officer 39th Infantry to report the 
time of attack in advance as early as practicable. 


DISCUSSION 


FORM OF ATTACK.—With a unit as highly mobile as 
the 39th Infantry at his disposal, General “lst Brigade’’ 
could direct an envelopment of either hostile flank. On 
the east, however, there was limited room for maneuver 
between the flanks of his brigade and the I Corps. The 
logical place for the envelopment was therefore on the 
west. 

Inasmuch as the Ist Brigade was able to hold up and 
drive back the Red attack earlier in the day there was 
no need for using any part of the 39th Infantry to assist 
in the frontal attack. Accordingly the envelopment could 
be a wide one, completely clear of the Ist Brigade’s flank. 
It could not be so wide, however, as to place the 39th In- 
fantry entirely out of supporting distance of the artillery 
of the Blue forces. 


HOUR FOR THE ATTACK.—tThe time for the attack 
was a primary consideration also. It was desirable to at- 
tack as soon as possible for two reasons: first, in order 
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to make the most of the mobility of the 39th Infantry by 
using that unit in a coordinated attack before the Red 
commander can organize a strong defensive position in 
extension of his left flank; second, in order to have as 
much of the day as possible in which to carry out the at- 
tack and exploit its results. 

The Red commander, having air observation, is sure to 
receive information of the 39th Infantry movement, the 
direction of which would become apparent to observers 
as soon as the truck column turned southwest out of 
Littlestown. On receiving this information the Red com- 
mander would move his reserves to the west in order to 
meet the new threat. If the Blue attack occurs without 
delay, however, the Red commander will have a minimum 
of time to prepare for it. Therefore General “1st Bri- 
grade” merely gave Colonel “39th Infantry” a boundary 
and directed him to move to Washington School and at- 
tack immediately. 

The exact hour for the attack depended on how soon 
the 39th Infantry could reach its line of departure. The 
preparations of the Ist Brigade were a secondary consid- 
eration. Moreover, Colonel “39th Infantry” would know 
best the condition and capabilities of his command. Ac- 
cordingly, General “lst Brigade” directed him to decide 
the attack hour for the whole Blue force and report his 
decision as soon as practicable. 

SECURITY.—Security for the movement of the 39th 
Infantry into its attack position was furnished by the 
covering force—lst Armored Car Troop and Troop A Ist 
Cavalry. 

It should be axiomatic that a motorized force have 
protection to its front and flanks when moving in the 
presence of the enemy. This protection should be in the 
form of armored cars or fast tanks. Lacking these, such 
a movement must proceed with great caution; for a mo- 
torized unit is highly vulnerable to ground ambush. 


SECOND SITUATION 


The 39th Infantry (less 1st Battalion and field trains), 
moving in a troop-truck convoy of 206 motor vehicles, 
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halted at Littlestown at 10:00 AM. The Ist Armored 
Car Troop preceded it by 30 minutes. At 10:00 AM the 
center patrol of the lst Armored Car Troop was halted 
at Piney Creek (town). 

At this hour also a brigade staff officer met Colonel 
“39th Infantry” at Littlestown and informed him of the 
situation and general plan given above. At this time the 
Ist Battalion was released to the control of the 39th 
Infantry. 

Colonel “39th Infantry”” sent a messenger to the Ist 
Battalion with instructions to turn west at RJ 629-A 
(365.4-736.8) and march to Kingsdale. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—«. The plan of Colonel 
“39th Infantry” at 10:00 AM to move his regiment (in- 
cluding the Ist Battalion) into position for the attack: 
the plan to include routes, detrucking point, probable hour 
he can be ready for attack. 

b. A discussion of means to be employed to protect the 
column against hostile aircraft during the movement. 


A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT 


Colonel “39th Infantry” plans as follows: 


a. To have the troop-truck convoy of the 39th Infantry 
(less 1st Battalion) move by the route: Littlestown—Oak- 
grove School—RJ 573-B (one mile south of Oakgrove 
School) —RJ 559-L (359.2-736.4)—-CR 539 (357.2-734.4) 
—RJ 538-B (near Washington School). 

b. Detrucking Point: the CR 539—RJ 538-B road. 

c. To detach 42 empty trucks, as soon as vacated by the 
leading battalion, to return by the route: RJ 500-D—RJ 
573-B (360.1-736.1)—CR 560-A (360.5-737.2) —RJ 
552-A (362.4-737.0)—RJ at (363.7-739.1) (Littlestown) 
—RJ 629-A—Georgetown and entruck the foot troops of 
the 1st Battalion in the vicinity of RJ 670-A (364.2- 
736.9). The lst Battalion to then move by the route: RJ 
552-A (Georgetown)—CR 560-A—RJ 573-B—CR 539— 
CR 538-B and detruck in the vicinity of CR 538-B. 

d. Plan of movement: 
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Minutes Actual 
Time 

(1) Troop-truck convoy halted 
(closed up) at Littlestown ................ _ 10:00 AM 


(2) Receiving orders and making plans ....15.........10:15 
(3) Head of column arriving at 

oS ster tee eee ae a 10:30 
(4) Tail of column arriving at 

 } 5 2st a 10:47 
(5) Detrucking sca’ SO RRE SEINE sees =| Mn 10:57 
(6) 42 empty trucks released upon ar- 

rival at CR 538-B for transporting 

RES EEE EE eee 10:44 
(7) Head of column arriving at 

RJ 670-A a al 19.. 11:03 
(8) Tail of column arriving at 

RS G7IG-A .........- sical 11:07 
(9) Entrucking SS Ee eter Se ne 15 11:22 
(10) Head of column arriving at 

RJ 538-B ........ inte ceniakinn 11:37 
(11) Tail of column arriving at 

Be IT iis dsaciecnnhansianaieidpadihabianinubiiins ae 11:41 
(12) Moving leading battalion to position 

(detruched at 10:49) ...........................:. _ oe 12:05 
(13) Rear elements deploying on line ............10.........12:15 
(14) For orders, ete. -.........0000....... LE Eesao eae SEE 12:35 


DISCUSSION 

ROUTES.—tThe routes selected are the best and shortest 
available. They contain good turn arounds but no points 
of crossing traffic. They consist entirely of paved roads. 

DETRUCKING POINT.—The detrucking point—the 
CR 539—RJ 538-B road—is rather far forward but is not 
quite within range of the hostile artillery. It has a good 
turn around and fair cover from hostile ground ob- 
servation. 

PROBABLE HOUR FOR THE ATTACK.—tThe earliest 
hour at which the 39th Infantry can complete its move- 
ment and launch a coordinated attack with battalions in 
column is 12:35 PM. By this hour, all of the regiment 
except the Ist Battalion will be in position ready to begin 
the attack. 

THE RESERVE BATTALION.—As the Ist Battalion 
is to constitute the regimental reserve it is not likely to 
be needed or used for several hours. Thus it would 
probably have ample time to complete its move to its 
reserve position, either by marching, or partly by march- 
ing any party by trucks, before it is needed in the 
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attack. If trucks are not sent back to pick up foot ele- 
ments of the ist Battalion, they would arrive at CR 
588-B at 12:55 PM by marching over the shortest route. 
The use of the trucks will bring the battalion to the same 
point one hour and four minutes earlier. Moreover it will 
arrive in fresher physical condition than if it marches the 
whole distance. 

The head of the battalion, on the march from Sells 
Station, will reach RJ 670-A by 10:50 AM, the time for 
the first hourly halt. As the trucks will arrive at 11:07 
AM, the intervening period of seventeen minutes should 
be used to allot groups to trucks and make all arrange- 
ments for entrucking so that there will be a minimum of 
delay. 

DISPOSITION OF TRUCKS.—The empty trucks be- 
longing to the I Corps should be released as soon as the 
movement of foot troops is completed, unless instructions 
to the contrary have been received. 

The organic trucks (those belonging to the units) will 
either accompany their units, or be parked under cover, 
according to their normal functions. For example, those 
which have tactical functions such as the machine gun, 
mortar, 37-mm, communications, and headquarters ve- 
hicles will accompany their units as far as the tactical 
situation will permit; those having supply or adminis- 
trative functions, such as the kitchens and combat vehicles 
(ammunition), will be taken under control of S-4 and 
parked or used as the situation requires. 

PROTECTION AGAINST HOSTILE AIRCRAFT.—A 
motorized formation on the road is extremely vulnerable 
to attack from the air. Moving by day, it may protect it- 
self to some extent from air attacks in several ways: by 
moving with its machine-gun units distributed in the 
column, one platoon to each rifle company; by increasing 
the distances between trucks; by using several roads; on 
by any combination of these three measures. Still another 
method of protection, which affords more accurate fire, is 
to move machine-gun sections forward along the route to 
be travelled and to place them in stationary positions at 
distances suitable for protecting the moving column. The 
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relative advantages and disadvantages of these several 
methods are as follows: 

Distributed machine guns.—The fire of machine guns 
from moving trucks, even when the guns are on good antl- 
aircraft mounts, is much less accurate than the fire from 
machine guns previously placed in forward stationary 
positions along the route to be travelled. 

Extended distances (100 yards) on a single road.—In- 
creasing the distance between trucks will reduce their 
vulnerability to air attack; making a less dense target. 
The use of 100-yard road spaces in this problem, however, 
would make the column 20,000 yards long. The last truck 
would arrive 11 minutes later than if the normal 60-yard 
road space were employed. This would delay the attack 
by the same length of time. 

Extended distances (100-yard) on two roads.—Another 
road is available just northeast of the Littlestown—Taney- 
town road. Using both roads, with one half of the column 
on each road, and making a slight rearrangement of the 
detrucking points, the truck movement would require 24 
minutes, or 8 minutes less than with the single truck 
column. This may be a better method than the one used 
if both columns can depart from Littlestown at the same 
time. 

British method.—The dispatching of trucks singly or in 
small groups up to three or four at a time, at irregular 
distances on one or more roads, met with marked success 
in recent British tests. This method might delay the at- 
tack hour or advance it, depending upon the average size 
of the groups, the average distance between groups, the 
prescribed road speeds, and the number of roads. 

It is evident that road speeds can be much greater if 
this method is employed. Small groups need not be re- 
stricted to the relatively slow speeds prescribed for con- 
voys but can move in accordance with the built-in speed 
of modern trucks.* Furthermore, under this method, the 
detection of movement by hostile airplanes is made much 
more difficult. 





*Note.—GO No 9, War Department, September 11, 1933, states that, 
while loaded cargo vehicles are not recuired to be capable of a level 
speed of greater than 45 miles per hour, greater capabilities are 
permissible. (110) 











It is obvious that the urgency of the situation as well 
as the known methods, proximity, and equipment of the 
enemy air forces, should determine the formation to be 
taken for protection against hostile aircraft. Antiaircraft 
protection should never be overlooked when motor ele- 
ments must move so near the front. 

Antiaircraft gun fire-——The use of antiaircraft artillery 
to protect a movement such as this should not be over- 
looked. Such guns could be stationed at advantageous 
points covering the area through which the truck move- 
ment is to be made. Their employment, however, is with- 
in the province of the higher command only, but there is 
nothing to prevent the bower unit commander from asking 
for them. 


THIRD SITUATION 


The situation remains unchanged. 
THIRD REQUIREMENT.—tThe plan of Colonel “39th 
Infantry” at 10:15 AM for the attack, in brief. 


A SOLUTION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT 


Brief plan of Colonel “39th Infantry”: 

To attack in column of battalions, in order 2d, 3d, 
Ist, at 12:35 PM with the 2d Battalion astride the 
RJ 567-A (358.7-730.4)—RJ 471-B (360.4-728.7) 
road. 

Line of departure: front edge of woods on the 
southeastern slopes of the hill 584 (358.6-730.0)—L. 
Case ridge. 

To have the 3d Battalion remain in the woods near 
CR 512-E (358.0-731.3) initially, this unit to be pre- 
pared to move forward promptly. 

To have the Ist Battalion take initial reserve posi- 
tions in the railroad cut near railroad crossing 494 
(357.5-731.4). 

To have the command post in the woods at RJ 
579-J (358.5-730.2) initially. 

Axis of signal communication to be along the CR 
512-E—Mayberry road. 
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DISCUSSION 


As we have seen above under the discussion of the first 
requirement the attack by the 39th Infantry will hardly 
be a surprise to the Red commander. Colonel “39th In- 
fantry”’ must base his plan for the attack on the situation 
as it stood at 10:00 AM, giving due consideration also to 
probable changes in enemy dispositions between 10:00 AM 
and 12:35 PM. These changes can only be generally, 
and not accurately, foreseen. 

As soon as the Red commander receives word of the 
39th Infantry movement toward his left flank, he will 
in all probability take measures to extend his defenses to 
the southwest. His best positions for this purpose are 
generally along the high ground and west edge of the 
woods extending southwest from hill 608 (360.8-730.3) 
through hill 52l-a (359.9-729.2). This is where he should 
be to meet the attack of the 39th Infantry. On the other 
hand, time may not permit the Red commander to occupy 
this ground and he may consequently defend a line to the 
east of Big Pipe Creek instead, with organized positions 
on the hill at (361.3-729.6), and on hill 584-a (360.4- 
727.6). 

As things stand at 10:15 AM, however, Colonel “39th 
Infantry” cannot estimate the future actions of the Red 
commander with accuracy. With the information he has 
at this time he must decide whether to attack with bat- 
talions in column or with two battalions abreast. The 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of the two 
formations follow. 

The attack with battalions in column provides great se- 
curity and a maximum of maneuver. Although the at- 
tack in column does not preclude the use initially of the 
supporting weapons of one or both of the reserve bat- 
talions, the initial fire power and shock action, and the 
hostile frontage upon which it is brought to bear, are 
much less than that obtainable by attacking with bat- 
talions abreast. If the enemy can stop the leading bat- 
talion he then has time to bring up his reserves on either 
flank to meet the next battalion of the column as it comes 
up beside the first. The attack in column of battalions 
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should be used when the regiment is to attack to a great 
depth and will need successive impulses, when the hostile 
dispositions are indefinite, and when the front assigned 
to the regiment is narrow. 

The attack with two battalions in assault and one in 
reserve develops greater initial fire power and shock 
effect than the column attack. At the same time it also 
provides for security and maneuver. This formation is 
less flexible, however. It should be used when the front 
assigned to the regiment is great and when a hard blow 
is desired at the very first. 

In view of the fact that Colonel “39th Infantry” can 
have at 10:15 AM no definite knowledge whatever of the 
hostile dispositions he will encounter, his best formation 
for attacking is in column of battalions. If definite in- 
formation of the enemy dispositions should come to him 
later, in time for him to change the formation of his regi- 
ment to battalions abreast, it would be well for him to do 
so. This change would alter the time of his attack only 
by the few minutes it would take the 3d Battalion to 
come abreast of the 2d Battalion. This brief delay would 
not be sufficient to throw the whole Blue attack out of 
coordination. It would have no effect upon the time of 
arrival of the 1st Battalion which would, as before, ap- 
pear on the field in ample time to occupy its reserve po- 
sition and to receive orders for its use as a maneuver 
element. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The VI French Army Corps 
in 
The Battle of The Frontiers, August 
22, 1914 


Although certain aspects of the Battle of the Frontiers 
have received a great deal of attention in our service 
schools, little study has been accorded the French VI 
Corps which, on this day, fought an action no less des- 
perate than those classic engagements that were simul- 
taneously transpiring at Ethe and Virton. On the morn- 
ing of August 22, 1914, all three divisions of this corps 
were suddenly and unexpectedly struck by the bulk of the 
German Fifth Army under the command of the German 
Crown Prince. By noon the entire corps was struggling 
on a front of twenty kilometers against an enemy out- 
numbering it two to one. Despite the complete tactical 
surprise that caught two of its divisions astride unford- 
able rivers and despite the numerical superiority of its 
opponent, this gallant French corps fought magnificently. 
Through sheer tenacity and determination it sustained the 
tremendous shock of the German divisions. It maintained 
the continuity of its enormous front throughout the day, 
withdrawing only at nightfall, when confronted by the 
grave threat of a double envelopment. 

Before launching into a detailed account of the part 
the VI Corps played in this gigantic meeting engagement 
let us pause for a brief glance at the general situation 
from the French point of view. 

Early on August 21st the French armies began their 
offensive movement’ toward the north. The Third Army, 
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consisting of the IV, V, and VI Corps, moved in the 
general direction of the Arlon with the mission of pro- 
tecting the right flank of the Fourth Army from the 
north and the east. (See Figure 11.) 

At about 8:00 AM the same morning, French aviators 
reported that they had observed strong hostile forces of 
all arms in the vicinity of Arlon and Etalle. The enemy 
was also reported in force south of Luxembourg. The 
belief that the bombardment of Longwy was being car- 
ried out by heavy batteries installed at Differdange was 
confirmed. 

General Ruffey, who commanded the Third Army, paid 
but little attention to this highly significant information. 
He believed that the next day would bring forth no seri- 
ous engagement. He visualized a simple march on the 
22d with bivouacks reached by noon. His main concern 
revolved about his right flank to which GHQ had specifi- 
cally directed his attention. He believed that the situ- 
ation demanded an attack against Differdange. 

Shortly after 12 noon General Ruffey ascertained that 
the march of his three army corps had, so far, been 
normal. Without further ado he drew up his order for 
the 22d. Extracts from this order, which was issued at 
3:00 PM on the 21st, follow: 

Mission of the Third Army: To cover the right flank of 
the Fourth Army, which marches to the north. To be pre- 
pared to oppose any attack coming from the north or the 
east. 

IV Corps: The IV Corps will advance etc...... 

V Corps: The V Corps will advance to the vicinity of 
Meix and Rachecourt. It will be prepared to repulse any 
hostile attack coming from the direction of Arlon and will 
assist the VI Corps in debouching from Aubange and 
Athus. 

VI Corps: The VI Corps, with 18 batteries of heavy 
artillery at its disposal, will mask Differdange with one 
division and outflank this position with another division 
moving by way of Longwy. To accomplish this mission 
the outflanking division is assigned the zone between the 
Chiers River and the line Musson—Halanzy—Aubange. 
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The remaining division of the corps, as a flank guard in 
the vicinity of Filliéres and Mercy-le-Haut, will be pre- 
pared to counterattack any hostile force debouching from 
Fontoy. 

7th Cavalry Division: The 7th Cavalry Division will 
reconnoiter the vicinity of Audun-le-Roman and Rochon- 
wusers. TG wilh GROM ... 2c 6 move to the north and 
attempt to reconnoiter Thoinville, Bettenbourg, and Lux- 
embourg. (Off map to the northeast.) 

54th Reserve Division: The 54th Reserve Division will 
move into the vicinity of Spincourt-Etain, cover the right 
flank of the VI Corps, and be prepared to counterattack 
any hostile force debouching from Briey. 

Longwy: The fortress of Longwy will cooperate in the 
action of the VI Corps. 

Again it is pointed out that this order issued at 3:00 
PM on the 21st was based on three preconceived ideas, 
i.e. : 

1. No serious encounter on the 22d. 

2. A simple short march on the 22d. 

3. Bivouacs to be reached by noon on the 22d. 

On the evening of the 21st the reports from the various 
corps came in. The IV Corps reported that it had reached 
its march objective. It had had no serious engagement 
but had been forced to drive hostile infantry and cavalry, 
estimated at 1500 men, out of Virton. 

The VI Corps reported that it, too, had reached its 
march objectives. However its advance guards had had 
to deploy several times and a flank guard battalion, the 
19th Battalion of Light Infantry, had had a bloody en- 
counter with the enemy in the Bois d’Higny. 

No word was received from the V Corps until late that 
night. When the report did come in, it stated that the V 
Corps was in close contact with the enemy and would at- 
tack the next morning at 5:00 AM (the 22d) on the front 
Signeulx—Gorcy—Cosnes. (See General Map enclosed in 
envelope at back cover of book for locations of these 
three corps at the termination of the march on the 21st.) 

This was important information. The fights at Virton 
and in the Bois d’Higny should have caused serious 
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reflection. But the army’s order had already been written 
and issued. No change was made. The IV and VI Corps 
would march on the 22d as ordered. But what of the V 
Corps! It was in close contact with the enemy. It was 
to attack the next morning along its entire front. This 
was a new and vital fact, but no change was made in the 
army’s order. Apparently it was believed that no more 
than a simple screen confronted the V Corps. The army 
headquarters, imbued with its preconceived idea of no 
serious engagement on the 22d, was confident that the ad- 
vance would not be materially held up. The IV and VI 
Corps were not even informed of this report of the V 
Corps or of its intention of attacking the next morning. 
So ended the 21st of August. 


* * * * 


The maneuver to be executed by the VI Corps on the 
22nd had been definitely prescribed by the commanding 
general of the Third Army. Therefore, General Sarrail, 
who commanded the VI Corps, had only to order the de- 
tails of the execution. His order, in substance, follows: 

“The 12th Division is charged with the debouchment 
to the north. It will march in a single column via Ugny 
and Cosnes. (General Map.) 

“The 42d Division will mask the position of Differ- 
dange. It will move in a single column via the St. Sup- 
plet—Pierrepont—Doncourt road and take up a position 
along the general line: Mexy—Villers-la-Montagne. 

“The 40th Division will protect the right flank of the 
corps in the vicinity of Filliéres and Mercy-le-Haut. It 
will march in two columns: the right column on Mercy-le- 
Haut by way of Preutin; the left, on Filliéres by way of 
Joppecourt. The right of the division will be covered by 
the brigade of corps cavalry. 

“The 25th Battalion of Chasseurs (Light Infantry) will 
be held in corps reserve.” 

This order is also conspicuous for its lack of informa- 
tion of the enemy. True, the order from the Third Army 
had tacitly ignored the possibility of an encounter on the 
22d, but never\heless the fight of the 19th Battalion of 
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Chasseurs in the Bois d’Higny and the insistence of the 
inhabitants that the country was swarming with the 
enemy should have put the corps commander on his 
guard. However there is no question of the enemy in the 
operations order of the VI Corps for the 22d of August. 

It is also of interest to note that the corps commander 
retains but one battalion in reserve. In view of the large 
intervals between the divisions and the twenty kilometer 
front on which the corps is to operate, it is obvious that 
such a reserve is hopelessly inadequate. 

The terrain to the front of the VI Corps lends itself, in 
a general way, to the combined action of the various 
arms. It is cut by two rivers: the Crusnes, which runs 
southeast and northwest, has to be crossed by all three 
divisions; the Chiers, which runs northeast and southwest, 
has to be crossed by the 12th Division. Both rivers are 
narrow and deep with marshy bottoms and steep, wooded 
sides. 

This entire locality was well known to General Sarrail, 
his staff, and most of his unit commanders; for it had 
been the scene of many maneuvers and staff exercises. To 
quote the corps commander: “Knowing the terrain as the 
result of several maneuvers made in that locality and be- 
lieving from the information obtained that the passage of 
the Crusnes would not be disputed, I placed my heavy 
artillery well forward, just behind the advance guard of 
the 12th Division, and I indicated the Bois de Latiromont 
as my future command post.” 

On the morning of the 22d while it was still dark, the 
VI Corps moved out of its bivouacs. (From this point the 
action should be followed on the Special Map inclosed 
at the back cover of book.) At about 7:00 AM the 
advance guard of the 12th Division reached the Chiers 
opposite Cons (one mile north of Ugny), that of the 
42d Division reached Pierrepont on the Crusnes, and the 
advance guards of the right and left columns of the 
40th Division reached Joppecourt and Preutin respectively. 
On the extreme right the 29th Battalion of Chasseurs, 
acting in support of the 7th Cavalry Division, reached 
Malavillers. A thick fog covered the entire front. 
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OPERATIONS UNTIL NOON, AUGUST 22 
12th DIVISION 


At 6:00 AM at the northern exit of Beuveille, General 
Souchier, commanding the 12th Division, dictates his or- 
ders for the day. The 12th Division will march in a 
single column via the Beuveille—Ugny—Cons road. The 
advance guard will consist of the 54th Infantry Regiment, 
one battalion of the 67th Infantry, one battalion of ar- 
tillery, one company of engineers, and a squadron of 
cavalry. On leaving Cosnes General Huguet (command- 
ing general of the 23d Brigade), who commands the 
advance guard, will detach one battalion of the 54th 
Infantry as flank guard. This battalion will move to a 
position south of Foret des Monts, face to the east, and 
protect the right of the division. The advance guard will 
move by Gorcy on Baranzy. It will then face to the east 
and, resting its left on the Musson—Halanzy—Aubange 
road and its right on the Foret des Monts, will take for 
successive objectives the front: Halanzy—Piedmont; then 
the front: Aubange—Athus. The remainder of the column 
will follow the advance guard..... 

Thus does the division commander plan to carry out his 
mission; i.e., the outflanking of Differdange by way of 
the fortress of Longwy. It is interesting to note that 
this order was issued before any contact had been gained 
with the V Corps, which was operating on the immediate 
left of the 12th Division. The results of this error of 
omission will soon be seen. 

The advance guard moves out shortly after the order is 
completed. Its commander marches behind the leading 
battalion. As the forward elements approach the Chiers, 
cannon are heard booming through the fog. It is im- 
possible to tell from which direction the sound of the can- 
nonade comes. The march continues. Suddenly a sharp 
fusillade rings out on the right. What does it mean? 
What is happening? No word comes in. Nothing can 
be seen through the fog. Is it possible that the 3d Bat- 
talion of the 54th Infantry marching as flank guard on 
the Doncourt—Praucourt—Cutry road is at grips with the 
enemy? No one knows. 
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The advance guard commander looks at his watch. It 
is time for the hourly halt. He is a bit apprehensive. No 
telling what is off there in the fog. He decides, therefore, 
to utilize this prescribed halt for the purpose of issuing 
extra ammunition. 

Time passes. The division commander wonders what is 
causing this prolonged halt. It doesn’t please him. He is 
anxious to reach the other bank of the Chiers as soon as 
possible. He sends one of his staff officers forward to 
find out the cause of the delay and to hurry the resump- 
tion of the march. 

When this officer arrives, the issue of ammunition is 
just about completed and the advance guard, still in 
column of fours, resumes its march. It descends into the 
valley of the Chiers, crosses the river, and passes through 
Cons. From time to time spasmodic bursts of rifle fire 
are heard crashing through the fog off on the right. Still 
no word of explanation concerning it. 

Without incident the head of the advance guard reaches 
the crossroad one kilometer south of Cosnes. Here the 
advance guard commander sees a strange sight. Between 
Cosnes and the Tellancourt—Longwy highway stretches a 
long line of French batteries facing to the northeast. It is 
artillery from the 10th Division of the V Corps. What 
is it doing here? This is part of the prescribed zone of 
action of the 12th Division. 

Just about this time the commander of the 12th Di- 
vision and his staff reach the little triangular wood west 
of Lexy. The fog begins to lift. Suddenly shells begin 
to burst in Lexy and in the immediate vicinity of the road 
on which the division is marching. Two artillery officers 
with the division commander cock their ears toward the 
exploding shells. They listen a minute and then state 
that these are French shells, that they can tell by the 
sound. Moreover the firing seems to be coming from the 
rear, in fact from the Bois de Latiromont. But that is 
the command post of the corps commander! These of- 
ficers say there is no question about it; a terrible mistake 
has been made. The 42d Division is firing on the 12th. 
“Agitation and scandal!” 
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But now the first information comes in. The enemy is 
in force to the right. A flank guard battalion of the 10th 
Division in position near Cutry and the flank guard of 
the 12th Division have both been scattered. 

Next an excited staff officer from the V Corps dashes 
up in an automobile. He reports that the V Corps at- 
tacked early this morning on the front Gorcy—Romain, 
but that the attack has been checked. The 10th Division of 
this Corps is in front of the 12th Division. Therefore 
the V Corps is going to include a bit to the west in order 
to leave the field open for the 12th Division. Those ele- 
ments of the 10th Division at Rehon, Lexy, and Cutry 
have already received their orders to withdraw. The 
76th Infantry (10th Division), which is hotly engaged at 
Romain, will retire as soon as the head of the 12th Di- 
vision draws abreast of it. 

Here is a confused and difficult situation. But the 
commander of the 12th Division is equal to the occasion. 
He calmly issues his orders. The 54th Infantry, leading 
regiment, will relieve the 76th Infantry. The 67th In- 
fantry, second in order of march, will occupy Lexy. It 
will try to establish contact with the flank guard last 
reported near Cutry. The 132d Infantry will march on 
Cutry. The 106th Infantry will go into division reserve 
north of Cons. The artillery will hold one battalion in 
readiness for counterbattery work against the hostile 
artillery which seems to be firing from the vicinity of 
Chenieres. The two remaining battalions of the di- 
visional artillery will move into positions of readiness in 
the little triangular wood west of Lexy. Thus the 12th 
Division, caught astride the Chiers, endeavors to face to 
the northeast on the line Cosnes—Lexy—Cutry. 

An order now comes in from headquarters of the Third 
Army. It states “The 10th Division on the right of the 
V Corps is actually in front of the 12th Division and in 
its zone. Therefore, the 12th Division must, for the time 
being, remain behind the 10th Division in second line. It 
will not attack its objective until it has the necessary 
space in which to make its deployment. Direct the 12th 
Division to establish liaison on this subject with the 10th 
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Division.” Obviously this order has arrived too late. The 
12th Division is already engaged. Yesterday was the 
time to arrange for this contact. Now nothing can be 
done but make the best of a bad situation. 

General Souchier and his staff ride forward to the cross- 
road south of Cosnes where they join the advance guard 
commander. Together they watch the 67th Infantry ad- 
vance on the little village of Lexy which has just been 
evacuated by elements of the V Corps and is now being 
violently bombarded. The 67th moves forward by bounds 
through the wheat shocked fields. Shrapnel explodes over 
them, but fortunately the bursts are too high to do any 
damage. 

Advanced elements of the 67th penetrate Lexy, which is 
now ablaze in many places from the bursting shells. The 
French batteries seek in vain to locate the hostile artillery. 

It is about 9:45. The last wisps of fog blow away and 
the sun comes out, revealing the long line of French ar- 
tillery that stretches south of Cosnes. The shells which 
had been bursting on Lexy now leap forward in great 
strides. A salvo bursts at 100 meters south of the cross- 
road; the next one, 25 meters to the north; and the third, 
squarely on the artillery of the V Corps. Fortunately the 
German fire is not very intense. The French artillery be- 
gins to displace and move off to the west. By noon the 
long line of batteries has entirely disappeared. 

Now the wounded begin to file by. They are questioned. 
Their morale is good but they have no idea what is hap- 
pening. They only know that a bitter struggle is going 
on up forward. From the crossroad, the division com- 
mander and his staff can see practically nothing of the 
battle. Their vision is limited by Lexy, by the high 
ground at 370, 378, 394, and by the slopes south of 
Cosnes. Liaison officers are dispatched in all directions: 
to Cosnes to learn what is happening to the 10th Division; 
to Cons to hurry the march of the 106th Infantry which 
has not yet put in its appearance. General Souchier is 
at a loss to account for the tardiness of this regiment. 
Let us see what has happened to it. 

At about 9:00 AM, the 106th Infantry—the third 
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regiment in the order of march—passed through Beuveille. 
As it cleared the town the column was doubled by heavy 
corps artillery. The march continued. As the column 
climbed out of the valley it found that hostile artillery 
was pounding the road that ran along the high ground 
north of Beuveille. General Roques, who commanded the 
24th Brigade, immediately halted the heavy batteries. He 
decided that this was no place for heavy artillery. He 
ordered it to countermarch and regain the far bank of the 
Crusnes. This it eventually did. 

Meanwhile the 106th Infantry had moved off to the 
west of the road, taken up an approach formation, and 
continued the advance. As the regiment drew abreast of 
Ugny it was joined by a staff officer from the division. 
He stated: “The road to Cosnes is free. You must move 
quickly. Get back on the road in column of fours.” 

Two battalions promptly executed this order and moved 
into the valley of the Chiers. (The remaining battalion, 
the last one in order of march in the regiment, maintained 
its formation and tried to work its way to the north of 
Cosnes by following the edge of the woods to the west. 
It was eventually engulfed and swept away by the general 
retreat of the V Corps.) 

As they enter Cons everything appears peaceful. The 
inhabitants sit on their doorsteps and watch the soldiers 
file by. Once out of Cons the two battalions make their 
hourly halt. Suddenly an intense rifle fire breaks out. 
Shots seem to come from all sides. The soldiers throw 
themselves into the nearest shelter but they believe it is 
all a ghastly mistake. They think they are being fired on 
by their own troops. The enemy cannot be down here. 
It is ridiculous even to think such a thing. Men show 
themselves on all sides. They wave their caps and hand- 
kerchiefs to show their comrades the error that is being 
made. The rifle fire only increases in intensity. Many of 
the men who expose themselves in the endeavor to signal 
their friends are shot down. 

Slowly the realization dawns on the regiment that there 
is no error here. The Germans have moved down the 
wooded valley of the Chiers without encountering any 
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resistance, indeed without even being seen, and have 
penetrated Cons by surprise. A grim business confronts 
the 106th Infantry. It meets its task heroically. Al- 
though taken completely by surprise these two battalions 
rally and hurl themselves into battle against a vastly 
superior enemy. For several hours they stem this German 
advance that threatens to pierce the front of the 12th 
Division. 

But where is the 132d Infantry, the last regiment in the 
column? Its brigade commander, seeing the plight of 
the 106th Infantry and apparently realizing that a general 
engagement is building up along the entire front, directs 
the 132d to attack toward Cutry in order to gather up the 
flank guards that have been thrown out of that town, and 
to close the five kilometer gap that exists between the 12th 
and 42d Divisions. Although supported initially by one 
artillery battalion and later by two battalions of corps 
artillery in position in the vicinity of Beuveille, the attack 
is quickly stopped by a storm of German artillery and 
infantry fire. Seeing the French attack halt, the Germans 
launch a counterattack, but it is repulsed. Again the gray 
lines of enemy infantry surge forward and again they are 
thrown back. The 132d, bleeding and battered, licks its 
wounds and waits. It has held. It has prevented a pene- 
tration between the 12th and 42d Divisions. How much 
longer can it withstand the onslaughts of the powerful 
German battalions? 

Let us now follow the progress of General Sarrail, the 
corps commander, on this eventful morning. At 5:00 AM 
the General and his staff left Spincourt on horseback. 
They moved along at a brisk trot. En route to the new 
command post in the Bois de Latiromont the officers 
laughed and chatted and discussed the general situation. 
G-2 summed up his impressions to another member of the 
staff in the terse remark, “Nothing serious will happen 
today.” 

At Beuveille the corps commander met General Souchier 
and together they watched the 12th Division file by. One 
hour later battle was enjoined along the entire front of 
the VI Corps. An eye-witness says, “It is these critical 
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moments that best show the temperament of a leader. Let 
us watch Sarrail. 

“The most noticeable thing is his calmness. The gen- 
eral accepts events with coolness and serenity. The day 
has started badly—it is a question of readjusting the sit- 
uation. From this make-shift command post (Beuveille), 
located entirely too close to the front line, this commander 
is forced to conduct the battle of his corps. He believes 
that the essential thing is to maintain the continuity of 
the front; to prevent the thin line of the 132d Infantry 
from cracking; to remain at Beuveille where his presence 
is a comfort and a guarantee to his troops; and then to 
bluff, to attack, to give his artillery full rein. This done, 
to try to penetrate the situation—to see more clearly. Al- 
ready General Herr, the artillery commander, has issued 
his orders to the corps artillery. Two battalions will sup- 
port the 132d Infantry; two battalions will go into po- 
sitions farther to the rear. The heavy artillery which has 
recrossed the Crusnes will form in two groups; one will 
go into position near Arrancy and the other near Han.” 

These dispositions are made; for it has now been learned 
that the 42d Division has also been attacked as it de- 
bouched from Pierrepont. (The Special Map shows in 
blue the disposition of the VI Corps at noon.) 


THE 42D DIVISION 


The 42d Division got under way while it was still dark. 
It will be remembered that this division, under the com- 
mand of General Verraux, was charged with masking the 
village of Differdange where German heavy artillery was 
bombarding the fortress of Longwy. The division moved 
in a single column on the St. Supplet—la-Haute—Borne 
Pierrepont—Doncourt road. It was preceeded by an ad- 
vance guard consisting of one squadron of cavalry, the 
151st Infantry, one battalion of artillery, and one com- 
pany of engineers. The advance guard was commanded 
by General LeConte, Commanding General of the 84th 
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Brigade, who expressed surprise to members of his staff 
that the division order made no mention of the enemy. 

At 5:45 AM the head of the advance guard, already one 
hour late, cleared its initial point—the church at St. 
Supplet. At this point two companies of the 2d Bat- 
talion of the 15lst Infantry were detached as flank guard 
and moved to Boismont, thence along the road running 
north from Boismont toward Baslieux. The main body 
followed the advance guard at about 2500 meters. The 
162d Infantry, with the divisional artillery interspersed 
between its battalions, marched at the head of the main 
body. It was followed by the 16th Chasseur Battalion 
and the 83d Infantry Brigade, in the order named. 

As the head of the advance guard reaches a point mid- 
way between Han and Pierrepont, the advance guard com- 
mander turns to his artillery officer: “We are going to 
cross the Crusnes. Take up a position on the crest south 
of Pierrepont in order to cover the crossing of the infan- 
try.” At this moment a cavalryman gallops up with a 
message from the commanding officer of the squadron of 
divisional cavalry operating in front of the advance guard. 
The message reads: “There is nothing within ten kilo- 
meters to the front. I have pushed my reconnaissance 
beyond the Bois de Doncourt.” General LeConte reads 
the message carefully. He examines his map. If this 
information is correct there is no danger to his crossing. 
He countermands his order to the artillery and moves into 
the valley of the Crusnes. 

At about 10:00 AM the advance guard makes its hourly 
halt. The 15l1st Infantry, the leading regiment of the 
column, halts abreast of 329. Its leading company is at 
the entrance of the little town of Doncourt. General Le- 
Conte is on the road near the bridge at Pierrepont. Sud- 
denly a mounted messenger from the commanding officer 
of the 151st Infantry comes dashing down the road hell 
for leather. He hands General LeConte this hastily scrib- 
bled message: “I am at 329. Come quickly. The enemy, 
in column of fours, is moving down the Laix—Doncourt 
road.” 


(Signed) Deville (C.O. 151st Inf.) 
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General LeConte leaves at the gallop and joins his 
regimental commander at 329. Through his field glasses 
he sees the enemy column in march toward Doncourt. 

The leading battery of the attached battalion of artillery 
comes up on the run. The general indicates the target 
to the battery comander. The battery quickly goes into 
position and opens fire. One salvo! Two salvos! Three 
salvos are fired but not a single burst can be seen. The 
general is furious. He directs the artillery to fire “four 
shots in the air’. The bursts are now clearly seen. They 
are thirty or thirty-five degrees too far to the right. But 
the initial salvos have given the Germans ample warning. 
They have already rushed off the road and taken to the 
woods north of Doncourt, while their own artillery is 
seen coming up at break-neck speed in the vicinity of hill 
401, where it immediately goes into action. 

The advance guard of the 42d Division has lost its op- 
portunity of driving home a surprise attack. The lead- 
ing French units now deploy. One battalion moves into 
the Bois Goemont; a second battalion goes in on its right. 
The artillery battalion, facing to the northeast behind the 
crest near 329, is protected by the company of engineers 
with the advance guard. 

At this time, General Verraux, the division commander, 
has just crossed the Crusnes. He has heard some firing to 
the front; but since it was not particularly heavy he con- 
cludes that it is merely another brush with some of the 
enemy’s advance cavalry. He continues placidly down the 
road. He passes a sergeant of the 15lst Infantry. He 
questions him. The sergeant says he doesn’t know what 
is going on. But now the firing up ahead is growing in 
volume. In a few seconds it mounts to a raging storm. 
Between the sharp reverberations of the artillery comes 
the deadly staccato stutter of machine guns. The general 
suddenly realizes that this must be a serious business up 
front. He decides to reinforce the advance guard. He 
sends the 162d Infantry forward to General LeConte and 
pushes a second artillery battalion into positions near 329. 

When the 162d Infantry reports to General LeConte it 
is promptly thrown into battle on the right of the line 
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previously established by the 15lst. This line now ex- 
tends from the Bois Goemont well into the Bois Grand- 
champ. The fire fight continues with increasing intensity. 

Visibility is excellent. Even the dust clouds stirred up 
by the hostile artillery in the vicinity of hill 401 can be 
clearly seen. A sharp artillery duel immediately ensues. 
All but one of the French batteries are engaged in coun- 
terbattery work. At about 9:25 AM this remaining bat- 
tery discovers hostile infantry elements trying to reach the 
town of Doncourt by way of the slopes south of the forest. 
It promptly opens a heavy and accurate fire on these ele- 
ments and the enemy infantry dives back into the forest. 

Until ten o’clock the artillery duel rages. At that time 
the French batteries are getting so much the worst of it 
that the leading artillery battalion is forced to displace 
to the rear. It falls back on Beuveille, goes into position 
there, and renews the fight. 

Meanwhile although the entire 84th Brigade, supported 
by two artillery battalions, has been fighting desperately 
for two hours, it has been unable to advance a single step. 

The division commander studies the situation with 
Colonel Boichut, his artillery commander. A short while 
ago the division commander received a message from the 
flank guard that was detached at St. Supplet earlier in the 
morning. This message stated that Boismont was un- 
occupied. The general decides that an outflanking op- 
eration is necessary and is practicable. Therefore, at 10:30 
AM he issues an order to the 94th Infantry to move on 
Baslieux via Boismont and Ville-au-Montois. His last 
artillery battalion will support this new attack. This 
battalion is already in an excellent position on the high 
ground near Han where it commands the Boismont— 
Bazailles—Ville-au-Montois area. Having issued this order 
the division commander then directs his 8th Battalion of 
Light Infantry, which is still on the south bank of the 
Crusnes in the vicinity of Pierrepont, to swing to the 
west, cross the river in the vicinity of Arrancy, and move 
in the direction of the Bois de Tappe with the mission of 
maintaining contact with the 12th Division. He then 
informs the corps commander of his actions. 
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Shortly after this the division commander moves his 
command post from 292 to the north bank of the Crusnes 
in Pierrepont. 

At noon the bridge at Pierrepont comes under a terrific 
bombardment; even 210’s fall on it. The bridge is 
partially destroyed. Liaison with the 84th Brigade (the 
second brigade of the division) no longer exists. 

General Verraux now learns that the 40th Division, 
which holds Filli¢res and Joppecourt, has agreed to move 
two battalions of infantrv and one battalion of artillery 
on Ville-au-Montois to assist the attack of the 94th In- 
fantry. We shall study this attempt to coordinate the in- 
terior flanks of these two divisions, at a later time and in 
detail. Meanwhile let us see what has been happening to 
the 40th Division on the right flank of the corps. 


THE 40TH DIVISION 


As we have seen earlier, the 40th Division, charged 
with the protection of the right flank of the corps, was 
directed to march in two columns. 

Both columns moved out while it was still pitch dark. 
The left and principal column, consisting of the 79th Bri- 
gade (154th and 155th Infantries) and all but one bat- 
talion of the divisional artillery, marched on Fillieres by 
way of the Xivry-Circourt—Joppecourt road. 

The right column, consisting initially of only the 161st 
Infantry and one artillery battalion, marched on Mercy-le- 
Haut via Landres and Preutin. The remaining regiment 
of the SO0th Brigade (the 150th Infantry) moved to Ber- 
trameix in division reserve. 

Of the three battalions of light infantry originally with 
the division, the 25th was held in corps reserve at 
Beuveille, the 29th was detached in support of the 7th 
Cavalry Division operating on the right of the division, 
and the 26th, which bivouacked at Etain (30 kilometers 
away), was directed to move on Bertrameix. 

Let us follow the left column. This column marched in 
the following order: 
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Advance guard: 3d and Ist Battalions of the 154th 
Infantry. 

Main body: 2d Battalion of the 154th Infantry, 40th 
Artillery Regiment (less one battalion), and the 3d, 2d, 
and Ist Battalions of the 155th Infantry in the order 
named. 

The march proceeded without incident until Xivry-Cir- 
court was reached. Here some wounded officers from the 
19th Battalion of Chasseurs (42d Div.) were encountered. 
They were hurriedly questioned and stated briefly that 
yesterday, while acting as flank guard of the 42d Division, 
their battalion was jumped in the Bois d’Higny by a 
superior enemy force. The fight was long and bloody and 
the enemy was not driven off until the artillery of the ad- 
vance guard intervened. The battalion lost 500 men in 
this encounter. 

Here is an important piece of news that comes to the 
40th Division purely by chance. The corps had made no 
mention of this fight in its operations order. However, 
this fight took place yesterday. The enemy has been 
pushed back. The division commander thinks that noth- 
ing will happen today. Indeed the actual situation is so 
little suspected that the 2d Battalion of the 155th In- 
fantry (5th Bn. in order of march) is told as it clears 
Xivry-Circourt that the 79th Brigade will assemble west 
of Filliéres on the high ground near 345. As we shall 
see in a moment the enemy actually occupies this identical 
position. 

It is about 7:00 AM. The fog is beginning to lift. The 
leading section of the 11th Company of the 154th In- 
fantry enters Joppecourt. As it passes the church in the 
little town it suddenly sees a Uhlan patrol moving down 
the main street. Immediately the French section opens 
fire. Two German cavalrymen fall and the rest disappear 
to the north at a gallop. 

The advance guard continues the march on Filliéres. It 
crosses the Crusnes without incident and at about 8:30 
AM the leading elements come abreast of 345. Suddenly 
a hail of rifle fire beats down from this hill upon the 
two leading companies (the 11th and 9th). These two 
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companies immediately deploy and, with the 3d Battalion’s 
machine-gun section supporting them, go into action 
against 345. The battalion commander pushes a third 
company toward the northeast edge of Filli¢res and keeps 
his one remaining company in reserve until the situation 
clarifies. 

The list Battalion promptly reinforces the attack on 
345 and after a bloody fight the Germans are thrown 
back toward Ecorcherie and Ville-au-Montois. 

3ut now disconcerting news comes in. A _ breathless 
messenger from the company that was ordered to move to 
the northeast of Fillieres arrives with word that an enemy 
force, estimated as an infantry regiment accompanied by 
cavalry, is debouching from the Bois de Filliéres. In 
what condition does the advance guard find itself at this 
time? 

The 9th and 11th Companies are pursuing the enemy in 
the direction of Ville-au-Montois. 

The 10th and 12th Companies are located northeast of 
Filliéres near 374. 

In the 1st Battalion, one company is in position near the 
road junction southeast of Ecorcherie. Two other com- 
panies are in reserve a short distance southwest of 
Filliéres. (The 4th company of this battalion is located 
near 342 (east of Joppecourt) in support of the ar- 
tillery.) 

The 2d Battalion of the 154th is still in the process of 
crossing the Crusnes. 

These are the dispositions in effect at 9:30 AM. 

By 10:00 AM the entire 154th is at grips with the 
enemy. The Germans attack Filliéres in force from the 
north. Other important German forces attack the town 
from the east, simultaneously debouching from the Bois 
de Filliéres, from the Bois de Serrouville, and from the 
Bois de la Petit-Rimont. At the same time a violent can- 
nonade coming from the east and from the north pounds 
the village of Filliéres and the slopes of the plateau. 

The 10th and 12th companies, desperately engaged to 
the northeast of Filliéres, fall back step by step to the 
north edge of the village. There they are reinforced by 
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the 3d and 4th companies of the lst Battalion which un- 
til this time have been held in reserve. The 2d Battalion 
of the 154th is now thrown into battle to the east of 
Filliéres to block the advance of the enemy who is pour- 
ing out of the Bois de Serrouville and Grand Rimont. The 
French companies fight with all the desperation of des- 
pair; but the writing is on the wall. 

Meanwhile, General Hache, who has established - his 
division command post at the northern exit of Joppe- 
court, has ordered his artillery into position a little to the 
south of 342. This position is far from satisfactory 
owing to the fact that observation to the north is blocked 
by the high ground north of Filliéres. On the other hand 
the artillery cannot be pushed forward, for the terrain 
north of the Crusnes is being swept by machine-gun fire. 
Consequently the French artillery is able to lend but very 
mediocre assistance to the embattled infantry. 

Moment by moment the situation of the 154th becomes 
more dangerous. By 11:15 AM it is recognized that this 
regiment can no longer hold out unless it is immediately 
reinforced. 

But what of the 155th Infantry during this fight? This 
regiment was halted as it reached Joppecourt and its 3d 
Battalion was immediately thrown into position east of 
this village where it commanded the valley of the Crusnes. 
The lst and 2d Battalions, designated as reserve, were 
then ordered to prepare the slopes north and east of 
Joppecourt for defense. Let us see what a participant 
says of these two last named battalions: “This prepara- 
tion for the defense of the village was not accomplished 
without difficulty. The men amused themselves by watch- 
ing the high bursts of the German shells far more than 
they worked. It was continually necessary to push them 
and drive them. The business of intrenching, although 
a principle well recognized in our regulations, was not at 
the outset of the war a matter of habit with us.” 

By 11:15 AM General Hache realizes that he must make 
a decision. The 154th Infantry is being slowly driven 
back. It cannot hold unless it is reinforced. One bat- 
talion of the 155th Infantry is supporting and protecting 
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the two artillery battalions near Joppecourt. The remain- 
ing two battalions of the 155th are available as is the 
150th Infantry (less one battalion which has moved on 
Mercy-le-Haut in support of the right column) which 
is now located just south of Joppecourt. The general 
realizes that his artillery fire is ineffective. He has four 
infantry battalions that have not yet been engaged. 
Should he commit them to battle on the far side of the 
Crusnes? Or should he withdraw the 154th Infantry? 

The general ponders the question a moment or two and 
then decides that it would be a waste of his remaining 
battalions to fling them into battle on the north bank of 
the river which is being raked by artillery, rifle, and ma- 
chine-gun fire, and where his own artillery can offer but 
mediocre support. He therefore directs the 154th In- 
fantry to fall back on Joppecourt under the protection 
of the batteries located near 342. He also directs the 3d 
Battalion of the 155th, which has been forced back by 
hostile fire to the slopes north of the plateau of Joppe- 
court, to cover the withdrawal of the 154th by fire. 

This decision has just been taken. It is about 11:20 
AM. At this moment Captain Chauvin, a liaison officer 
of the VI Corps, dashes up with this urgent message: 
“The 42d Division is seriously engaged between the Don- 
court Wood and the Grandchamp Wood. If you are not 
too pressed on your own front it would be of great help 
if you could immediately attack in the direction of Mor- 
fontaine. Leave a screen at Filliéres and, if necessary, 
at Mercy-le-Haut. Your intervention may very possibly 
exert a great influence for success (of the operation as 
a whole). Order the cavalry to occupy the front you de- 
cide to evacuate.” 

What must this harassed division commander do? He 
knows that Filliéres is going to be lost. The 154th In- 
fantry in compliance with his orders is already falling 
back and he can see the enemy driving in on its heels. 
True, Mercy-le-Haut has not yet been attacked, but a 
strong German column with artillery attached cleared 
Audun-le-Roman at about 9:45 AM. He knows that this 
hostile force has already clashed with the 7th Cavalry 
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Division and the 29th Battalion of Chasseurs, and that 
both the cavalry division and the infantry have fallen 
back. He realizes the precarious condition of his right 
flank. Only the 16l1st Infantry, and one battalion of the 
150th that he sent to Mercy-le-Haut about an hour ago, 
stand between him and this powerful German flanking 
force. What to do? 

The division commander decides that he may be able to 
defend the front Joppecourt—Mercy-le-Haut and at the 
same time send some assistance to the 42d Division. A 
heroic decision under the circumstances. General Hache 
forthwith dispatches the 2d Battalion of the 150th In- 
fantry to occupy Ville-au-Montois (since the situation 
precludes a movement in the requested direction of Mor- 
fontaine) and protect the flank of the 42d Division. We 
shall follow the fortunes of this battalion at a later time. 

Meanwhile, the 154th Infantry had begun its with- 
drawal under the protection of the artillery, which ener- 
getically engaged every hostile element appearing beyond 
the 385-374 ridge. At about 1:00 PM the 154th is re- 
grouped to the southwest of Joppecourt. It has suffered 
heavily. The 2d Battalion in particular has sustained 
heavy losses; all of its officers are casualties. 


* * * al 


The right column of the division, leaving its bivouac 
early in the morning, arrived at Mercy-le-Haut without 
incident and there went into position. At noon the 161st 
Infantry, on the outskirts of the town, was disposed as 
follows: the 3d Battalion faced the Bois de Mercy; the 
2d Battalion faced Malavillers; the 1st Battalion was held 
in reserve near Boudrezy. The battalion of the 150th 
Infantry sent from the division reserve, and one battalion 
of artillery, occupied positions south of Mercy-le-Haut. 
About noon the hostile artillery opened a vigorous bom- 
bardment on Mercy-le-Haut. This was to continue with 
growing intensity until 2:00 PM when the Prussian 34th 
Division appeared on the scene. 

Meanwhile the 7th Cavalry Division, operating on the 
right flank, had disappeared from the battlefield. 
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7TH CAVALRY DIVISION 

The 7th Cavalry Division did not reach the bivouac 
prescribed for it until midnight on the 21st. Men and 
animals were exceedingly fatigued. Nevetheless the di- 
vision was forced to take up the march again at 3:00 AM 
on the 22d in order to reach Audun-le-Roman at the time 
ordered. 

General Grossetti, chief of staff of the Third Army, 
had given the division its mission orally. He had said in 
substance. ...... “You are to reconnoiter the vicinity 
of Audun-le-Roman and Rochonvillers. You will then 
move to the north, sending out reconnaissance groups to 
cover the terrain south of the general line: Longwy— 
Esch-sur-Alzette. ...... 

At 4:00 AM the 29th Battalion of Chasseurs, which 
had been designated in support of the cavalry, moved 
out of its bivouac at Landres. The cavalry had not yet 
put in its appearance. The 29th Battalion marched on 
Audun-le-Roman. At Malavillers, Captain Zebrini, who 
commanded the company that comprised the advance 
guard, learned from a lieutenant of dragoons that the 
enemy was in the immediate vicinity. He at once de- 
ployed his company, continued the advance, and at 7:00 
AM entered Audun. The inhabitants reported that the 
enemy had evacuated the town at dawn. Captain Zer- 
bini says: “I climbed to the top of the church steeple. 
From there I saw a large column of German infantry 
moving down the Fontoy-Audun road, its head 1,500 
meters from the village, its tail lost in the woods.” The 
captain climbed down, disposed his company on the out- 
skirts of the village; and in short order combat was 
enjoined. The village came under violent bombardment. 
Captain Zerbini held on for about an hour and, then, 
threatened by envelopment, he fell back on the bulk of 
his battalion which had taken up a position around Mala- 
villers. 

At about 9:00 AM the Germans reached 349; by 9:45 
they had pushed as far as 355. Meanwhile the 7th Cav- 
alry Division had come up. It assembled on the high 
ground just west of Malavillers, and its artillery, covered 
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by the infantry battalion, engaged the German artillery. 
The French artillery was promptly smothered and the 
29th Battalion of Chasseurs began giving ground. The 
cavalry immediately abandoned any idea of pushing on 
in this direction and withdrew. 

The 29th Chasseurs experienced considerable difficulty 
in breaking off the engagement. The command split up 
and moved toward Mercy-le-Haut, part withdrawing by 
way of Malavillers and the saddle to the southwest, the 
other part by way of Bois de Mercy. The battalion 
finally reassembled at Xivry-Circourt at about 2:00 PM. 
It had lost 170 men and officers. 

Meanwhile the general commanding the 7th Cavalry 
Division had decided to move to the Morfontaine—Bre- 
hain-la-Ville area by way of Filliéres which, in a general 
way, conformed with his orders. This decision was cer- 
tainly not very well founded. “The general must have 
known,” says Lieutenant Colonel d’Argenlieu, “—and in 
any case it was his duty to know and he had the means of 
knowing—the situation confronting the 40th Division. 
If this infantry division was unable to fight its way 
beyond Joppecourt, certainly the cavalry could no more 
move by Filliéres than by Audun.” 

At about noon as the cavalry cantered along the Mur- 
ville—Mercy-le-Haut road, it was picked up by German 
artillery observers north of the Crusnes and promptly 
came under shrapnel fire. The division wasted no time. 
It turned to the west and moved toward Xivry-Circourt. 

This abrupt withdrawal of the cavalry division now 
forced the brigade of corps cavalry, which had been in 
position southeast of Murville since 9:30 AM, to move 
to the high ground to the north, where it was better 
able to cover the exposed right. Thus at 1:00 PM the 
right of the 40th Division at Mercy-le-Haut found itself 
to a great extent uncovered, while the enemy debouched 


in force from Audun-le-Roman. 
* te * K 





RESUME OF THE MORNING OPERATIONS 
“By noon the VI Corps was engaged in a terrific meet- 
ing engagement along a front of twenty kilometers, 
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extending from Cosnes to Mercy-le-Haut, which included 
Cons, Ugny, Le Caure Farm, the Bois Tappe, Doncourt, 
the Bois Goemont, the Bois Grandchamp, boismont, 
Bazailles, and Joppecourt. 

“Despite the complete tactical surprise that had dis- 
lodged to a certain extent even its most solid troops, the 
VI Corps sustained the shock and held. But in what 
condition ? 

“To the north of Chiers and Cons, the bulk of the 12th 
Division, out of contact with its corps, fought an in- 
dependent action; while on its left the V Corps began 
to break. 

“The 132d Infantry supported by the bulk of the corps 
artillery, but extended from Ugny to Doncourt, closed the 
breach which separated the 12th and the 42d Divisions. 

“The 42d Division, brought to a standstill at the Crus- 
nes, sought to maneuver its right on Boismont and Ba- 
zailles, a locality where the enemy had not yet put in his 
appearance.” (Lieutenant Colonel d’Argenlieu in La Re- 
vue d’Infanterie.) 

The corps commander in his command post southeast 
of Beuveille has yet to learn of the danger to his right. 
In his account of the action he says: “I moved forward 
(on the morning of the 22d) ... . without uneasiness 
for my right.” He has not yet been told that the 54th 
Reserve Division was detached from the Third Army 
during the night and transferred to the Army of Lor- 
raine under General Manoury. This was the division 
that was to guard the corps flank from the dangerous 
easterly direction of Briey. If the enemy moves from 
that direction now, the corps is in imminent danger of 
being taken in rear as well as in flank. But General 
Sarrail does not know this. He has no uneasiness for his 
right! 

Meanwhile he is in hearty accord with the initiative 
displayed by General Verraux of the 42d Division. He 
thinks that he may well wrest the decision from this 
maneuver conceived by General Verraux. Therefore he 
bends every effort toward supporting it. He has already 
moved part of his heavy artillery to Han. Now he re- 
inforces the artillery of the 42d Division with another 
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battalion of corps artillery. He also urges the com- 
manding general of the 40th Division to cooperate in this 
manner with all his available forces. 

General Hache responded to this initial call by moving 
one battalion on Ville-au-Montois. Later he makes a 
further contribution as we shall see. But this division 
is in serious danger. The pressure on its front is ter- 
rific, and its right has been uncovered by the withdrawal 
of the 7th Cavalry Division. Much is at stake in this 
corner of the battlefield. 

Thus, as we pass to a study of the battle in the after- 
noon, we are able to set forth the accounts of these various 
phases successively. We shall follow the independent 
fight of the 12th Division north of Chiers; the central 
battle—which developed on the front Ugny—Ville-au- 
Montois—in which the right of the 12th Division, all of the 
42d Division, and the left of the 40th Division partici- 
pated, and finally the fights on the right flank. 





* Bd K K 


OPERATIONS ON THE AFTERNOON OF AUGUST 22 
THE LEFT FLANK: ACTION OF THE 12TH 
DIVISION NORTH OF THE CHIERS 


3v noon the 23d Brigade is deployed facing to the 
northeast; the 54th Infantry is in the vicinity of Cosnes 
abreast of the Saxe Farm, and the other regiment, the 
67th Infantry, just west of Lexy astride the Lexy—Cons 
road. 

The 54th Infantry is not engaged with any German 
infantry, but it is being severely shelled. The 67th In- 
fantry, which had captured Lexy earlier in the day, has 
been driven out by the violence of the German bombard- 
ment, and is now clinging to the terrain west of the 
village. The divisional artillery, which had gone into 
position in a fold of the terrain between Villers-la-Chevre 
and the triangular wood west of Lexy, has moved to a 
position of readiness in the Bois du Pas Bayard. In its 
former position it had been unable to support the in- 
fantry and was being pounded to a pulp by the enemy’s 
heavy batteries. 
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The situation of this isolated brigade of the 12th Di- 
vision momentarily: grows more dangerous. The artillery 
of the 10th Division on its left has disappeared. Now 
the 76th Infantry of that division in its turn withdraws. 
The commanding general of the 12th Division suddenly 
realizes that the V Corps has not only inclined to the 
left but is falling back, thereby uncovering his left. 
This belief is shortly confirmed by a staff officer of this 
corps who informs General Souchier that the V Corps is 
retiring. 

Still no word from the commanding general of the 
VI Corps. Still no word from the remaining regiments 
of the 12th Division. Only this unending cannonade 
from the German batteries and word that the V Corps 
is falling back. What course must this division com- 
mander follow? He decides to hold and continue the 
fight. 

Time passes. One o’clock comes and with it a move- 
ment of retreat. The 54th Infantry is driven back. The 
67th Infantry, step by step, yields before Lexy. The 
French artillery is still unable to intervene effectively. 
General Souchier forthwith decides to regroup his forces 
about Villers-la-Chevre where he sets up his command 
post. His artillery goes into battery to the north and 
south of the village and his infantry deploys in front of it. 

The German artillery follows the retrograde move- 
ment of the French infantry. When the foot troops stop 
before Villers-la-Chevre the German shells systematically 
smash the town. The cannonade increases in violence, 
reaching its maximum at 3:30 PM. The French troops 
and the town they defend are swept with a hurricane of 
fire. Suddenly silence falls. The cannonade moves off 
to the south of Chiers. In the valley is deathly quiet. 

The battered French brigade draws breath. The di- 
vision commander and the brigade commander go over 
what little they know of the situation. They know that 
their left is completely uncovered by the retreat of the 
10th Division. (Actually some few elements of the V 
Corps were still in the vicinity of Cosnes.) Now, hear- 
ing the roar of artillery south of Chiers, they fear that 
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their right is also menaced by an envelopment. They 
feel that this brigade, cut off from the rest of the division, 
is hopelessly isolated, that it is merely “a little island of 
resistance lost in space”. The generals ask themselves: 
“What must we do?” 

The division commander hesitates to break off contact. 
He still hopes to receive some word from the staff officer 
whom he sent to find the corps commander earlier in the 
day. He waits, but no word comes in. The silence still 
remains profound. 

Finally at about 4:30 PM General Souchier decides that 
prudence is the better policy. He orders the 23d Brigade 
to fall back on Tellancourt. The troops move out in 
Indian file; the companies of the 54th north of the road, 
those of the 67th south of the road. The enemy promptly 
picks up this movement and his artillery again goes into 
action, following the marching infantry for about two 
kilometers. No German infantry puts in its appearance. 

Late in the evening the brigade reaches Tellancourt, but 
the division commander’s problem remains unsolved. He 
again asks himself with desperation, “What must I do?” 
Throughout the entire day he has not received a single 
order, nor has he received any information of his 24th 

3rigade. He is certain of only one thing—that he 
is completely isolated. He hears that the V Corps is 
now falling back rapidly. Should he retreat in the wake 
of this corps toward Longuyon or should he try to rejoin 
his own corps? He finally decides on the latter expedient 
and moves by way of Fresnois-la-Montagne and Viviers- 
en-Revemont. The enemy makes no effort to pursue, 
or even to interfere with, the retirement. 

Let us see what a participant says of this retreat: “It 
was a slow march of a column of all arms. En route we 
received an order to bivouac around the little hamlet of 
Revemont. We arrived there in pitch darkness at about 
8:30 AM. For more than three hours we had encountered 
troops from many different units. What were their im- 
pressions of this first day of battle followed by a retreat? 
There was not the least evidence of discouragement or 
demoralization. ...... . a certain stupor, a sort of 
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surprise, occasioned as much by fatigue as by the ener- 
vating influence of battle.” 

The 23d Brigade and the artillery eventually took up 
positions on the south bank of the Chiers, between Reve- 
mont and Fermont. 

While all this was going on, the 106th Infantry, out of 
all contact with the rest of the division, also decided 
to withdraw. It successfully disengaged, stole away 
through the valley of the Chiers, and eventually reached 
Longuyon. 


* HS * * 


THE CENTRAL BATTLE 


On the front Ugny—Doncourt where the 132d Infantry 
has been fighting, and farther to the south in the locality 
Bois Goemont—Bois Grandchamp where the 84th Brigade 
of the 42d Division has been struggling, the battle that 
opened at 8:00 AM continues violently throughout the 
afternoon. 

Alternate French and German attacks surge forward, 
but neither side is able to break through. Although there 
are alternate advances and retreats on both sides, the 
oscillations of the front remain practically negligible. 
No real gains are made. 

Along the entire corps front on this day, the French 
artillery seemed to experience great difficulty in prop- 
erly supporting its infantry. The following remarks by 
General Herr, in command of the corps artillery, are 
typical: (In the Uzny — Doncourt area) “the infantry 
complained that it was not receiving sufficient support 
from the artillery. General Sarrail, however, had directed 
the artillery to fire only when it was certain that our 
own troops would not be hit. The enemy was so well con- 
cealed and the terrain so wooded that the artillerymen 
could not determine definitely in what locality or in what 
woods the hostile troops were located.” 

The afternoon wears on. At about 3:00 PM hostile 
activities increase all along this part of the front. The 
132d Infantry, which has been struggling to hold the Bois 
Tappe. is thrown back. La Caure Farm is lost. The 
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line in this vicinity is beginning to break. Elements of 
the 132d Infantry fall back on Beuveille in disorder. 

The corps commander sees this retrograde movement. 
“On foot and very calm, he moves in front of the fleeing 
men: ‘Come, come, mes enfants! We must go forward.’ 
He takes a captain by the arm, walks a few paces with 
him, and admonishes him in a low voice. Everyone again 
moves forward.” 

It is just at this critical moment that the 8th Battalion 
of Chasseurs reaches Beuveille. It will be recalled that 
this is the battalion which General Verraux had directed 
at 10:00 AM to gain the left of the 42d Division and 
establish contact with the 12th Division. Five hours 
had been required to cover ten kilometers. In any event 
it is a godsend now. It will stiffen the battered lines 
of the 132d Infantry. The corps commander at once 
orders this battalion to attack and capture the Bois Tappe. 

The 8th Chasseurs have just launched their attack when 
General LeConte arrives at the gallop. He tells the corps 
commander that things are also going badly with the 
right of the 42d Division. The 15lst Infantry has been 
thrown back on Pierrepont and the 162d has been driven 
from the Bois Grandchamp. This brigadier states that 
he no longer has any reserve and that he is out of con- 
tact with General Verraux, his division commander. He 
adds that the bridge at Pierrepont is interdicted by the 
fire of heavy batteries and that he has received no re- 
inforcement from the division. The corps commander 
has only one battalion of chasseurs in reserve. (These 
chasseur units were light infantry battalions consisting 
of six rifle companies and a section of machine guns.) 
He believes that the time has come to commit at least 
part of this small reserve which is located at Beuveille. 
He, therefore, directs three companies of the 25th Chas- 
seurs to attack the front: Doncourt—329—locality north 
of Pierrepont. He has high hopes that this double inter- 
vention—the 8th Chasseurs on the Bois Tappe and three 
companies of the 25th Chasseurs on the Bois Geomont— 
will retrieve the situation. Let us see what actually 
happened. 
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The 8th Chasseurs attacked with their left on the Beu- 
veille road. They advanced straight through the fields 
of waving wheat on the Bois Tappe. On the way forward 
this battalion picked up stragglers and stray elements 
of the 132d Infantry. Being well supported by the ar- 
tillery, it gained the edge of the Bois Tappe; but there 
its artillery support stopped and the battalion was pinned 
to the ground. 

To the south, the three companies of the 25th Chasseurs 

deployed and moved forward on the designated front. 
This action had the effect of restoring the continuity 
of the line from Doncourt to the Bois Geomont. Mean- 
while the 162d Infantry launched a desperate counter- 
attack against the Bois Grandchamp and after a bitter 
fight succeeded in driving the Germans from the wood. 

When darkness fell these embattled battalions more 
than held their own. Only the hard hit 132d Infantry 
had given ground. This regiment, following the loss of 
La Caure Farm, had been forced to evacuate Ugny. 
These decimated units of the 12th and the 42d Division 
had written a bloody but inspired page in French history. 


* ok * * 


Let us now see what happened to the attempted maneu- 
ver in the Boismont—Bazailles—Ville-au-Montois sector. 
The action in this area is particularly interesting, for 
it is here that the corps commander hoped to win a de- 
cision. Six battalions of infantry and four of artillery 
took part in this maneuver. That this important force 
achieved nothing must be attributed solely to the lack of 
coordination between the attacking units. Three infantry 
battalions from the 42d Division and three from the 40th 
participated. These units jumped off from widely sepa- 
rated points at varying times. There was no apparent 
effort to unify these forces under a single command; nor 
was there any indication of an attempt to coordinate their 
attack from the viewpoint of time. As we shall see and 
as was to be expected, the effort was abortive, resulting 
in a series of disjointed, piecemeal attacks productive of 
nothing save casualties. Let us examine this action in 
detail. 
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It will be remembered that at about 10:30 AM General 
Verraux, commanding the 42d Division, decided to initiate 
a flanking maneuver against Baslieux. He accordingly 
ordered the 94th Infantry, then at St. Supplet, to move 
on Baslieux by way of Boismont and Ville-au-Montois. 
Let us follow this regiment. 

The 94th moved out of St. Supplet in column of twos. 
It skirted Hans and by successive fractions crossed the 
bridge at Pierrepont. The companies took the utmost 
advantage of cover to conceal their movement and to 
avoid attracting the attention of the very active German 
artillerymen. A group of French artillery in position 
on the high ground near Han covered the passage of 
the river. Although the crossing was effected without 
casualties, the 94th had paid heavily in time, a commodity 
that is frequently dearer. Not until 3:00 PM did the 
head of the regiment emerge from Bazailles; almost five 
hours had elapsed since it left St. Supplet. Upon clear- 
ing Bazailles it was discovered that Ville-au-Montois was 
held by enemy infantry whereupon the regiment meth- 
odically deployed for the attack. 

But we have heard of Vilie-au-Montois before. We saw 
the hard-pressed General Hache, in command of the 
40th Division, dispatch the 2d Battalion of the 150th 
Infantry from Joppecourt at noon to occupy that village 
and cover the right flank of the 42d Division—this in 
response to the urgent request of the corps commander. 
What has happened to that battalion? 

At 12:45 PM the 2d Battalion of the 150th Infantry 
entered Ville-au-Montois without opposition and promptly 
organized the town for defense. The rest of the story 
is brief. At 1:00 PM the village came under an accurate 
artillery bombardment. At 1:30 PM German infantry, 
estimated as at least two battalions, appeared on the 
crest of hill 366. The appearance of this force, coupled 
with the ever-present threat of envelopment from the 
southeast, made up the battalion commander’s mind. He 
decided to withdraw. The battalion fell back to the 
southwest, reaching the Crusnes in the vicinity of Bois- 
mont at the very moment that the 94th Infantry, moving 
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out of Bazailles, launched its attack on Ville-au-Montois. 
Thus we see one of the six battalions that were to 
engage in this interior flanking action already out of the 
picture. Let us now return to the 94th Infantry and see 
how it fares. 

This regiment advances to the attack with two bat- 
talions in line, the 2d astride the Bazaille—Ville-au-Mon- 
tois road and the Ist on its left. The 3d Battalion is 
held in reserve in Bazailles. Despite the heavy rifle and 
artillery fire, these two battalions gain ground. They 
move forward slowly and methodically. The attack finally 
reaches a point several hundreds of meters from the 
village. Suddenly the captain of the lst Company, acting 
on his own initiative, orders his men to rush the town 
with the bayonet. The company charges. The men race 
forward, cheering and shouting. They cover ten yards, 
twenty yards, thirty yards. Will they make it? It looks 
hopeful. But suddenly, sharp and clear above the roar 
of battle, comes the deadly put-put-put of machine guns. 
These weapons, skillfully concealed behind shocks of corn 
and wheat, now go into action for the first time. Within 
sixty seconds the captain, his two lieutenants and three- 
quarters of the company’s effectives are mowed down. 
The survivors race to the rear in wild disorder carrying 
the 2d Battalion with them. The movement is contagious 
and soon reaches the Ist Battalion which joins the wild 
flight. Not until 6:00 PM at Boismont is this regiment 
finally reformed. At 6:30 the regimental commander, who 
has received no order and no information since he left St. 
Supplet at 10:30 AM, decides to move his regiment to the 
south bank of the Crusnes. He himself remains at Bois- 
mont with one company. At 7:00 PM this companv 
stops a last German attack, and then at nightfall re- 
crosses the river and joins the remainder of the regiment. 
Three more battalions are thus eliminated from the man- 
euver. Before followine the fortunes of the remaining 
two, let us pause for a brief glance at the four artillerv 
battalions detailed in support of this effort. 

When the 94th Infantry began its precipitate with- 
drawal at about 3:45 PM, the enemy sought to exploit 
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the situation. His infantry advanced in dense formations 
in the wake of the retreating 94th. Immediately the 
German infantry was taken under a murderous fire from 
the French batteries located on the south bank of the 
Crusnes. Two or three German batteries, observed going 
into position in the edge of the woods north of Ville-au- 
Montois, at once became the private target of several 
French batteries. The German guns that survived whirled 
about and disappeared. The German infantry in this 
locality were literally blown to pieces by the massed fire 
of three battalions of 75’s and one battalion of 120’s. 
It is probable that this fortunate intervention of the ar- 
tillery saved the 94th Infantry from complete destruction. 
That the artillery fire was so effective may be attributed 
largely to the foresight of the regimental commander of 
the 94th Infantry. When this regiment began its with- 
drawal, the Colonel sent the following laconic message 
to the artillery battalion that had been designated in 
direct support of him (The colonel did not know that 
three more battalions of artillery were now grouped with 
this battalion.) : “You may fire on anything that appears 
north of Boismont; it will be Boche.” The artillery made 
full use of this message. 

Let us now go back to the 40th Division which is to 
furnish the last two battalions for this ill-fated maneuver. 

At 2:30 PM Captain Chauvin, the corps staff officer 
whom we have seen before, makes his second trip to 
Joppecourt. He finds that the situation of the 40th 
Division is even more precarious than at noon when he 
last saw it. However Captain Chauvin has no choice. 
He has a message to deliver and he delivers it. He tells 
General Hache that the corps commander is more con- 
vinced than ever that the only hope of gaining a decision 
lies in the interior flanking movement in the Ville-au- 
Montois area. He states that the corps commander re- 
quests General Hache to cooperate in this maneuver with 
every man that he can possibly spare. 

In what situation does the 40th Division find itself at 
this time? The 154th Infantry which has been thrown 
back from Filliéres is now assembled about Joppecourt. 
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As we have seen, it has suffered heavily. The 16l1st 
Infantry with its right completely uncovered is being 
violently attacked at Mercy-le-Haut. Deserters from the 
German army—French sympathizers from Lorrain—state 
that the entire German XVI Corps is moving westward 
through Audun-le-Roman. Thus General Hache finds him- 
self engaged in a desperate frontal fight while immniensely 
superior forces drive in toward his right and right rear. 
But this officer does not hesitate. The corps commander 
has said that “his intervention may be of great weight 
in bringing about a success”. Two fresh battalions, the 
Ist and 2d, of the 155th Infantry, are at Joppecourt. He 
flings them into battle in the Ville-au-Montois area. 

It is interesting to note two things here: first, General 
Hache and the attacking force both believe that the bat- 
talion of the 150th Infantry that moved on Ville-au- 
Montois about noon is still in possession of that village; 
second, no one in the 40th Division has any definite 
knowledge of the attack of the 94th Infantry which is 
even now in progress. 

The two battalions of the 155th move to the west in 
order to cross the Crusnes by means of a foot bridge that 
has been constructed south of Bazailles. This force moves 
slowly and carefully, perhaps too slowly and too care- 
fully. Time is again a vital element and is again ap- 
parently ignored. True, there are difficulties that must 
be overcome. The first is the problem presented by the 
marshes that flank the Crusnes in this locality. The men 
have hard going through this deep and treacherous bog. 
Much time is lost. The shadows are already lengthening 
when the two battalions reach the foot bridge. Here 
another delay occurs. The bridge has been poorly con- 
structed. The planks are widely separated and loose, the 
footing extremely precarious, and the French soldier is 
not, by and large, the world’s best swimmer. The crossing 
of these 2,000 men is long, tedious, and fraught with 
many delays. Once across they deploy facing to the east. 
Their plan had called for this deployment and had directed 
the force to rest its left on Ville-au-Montois in order 
later to attack in the direction of Mare and Ecorcherie 
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in close contact with the battalion of the 150th which 
was still believed to occupy Ville-au-Montois. As we have 
seen, this battalion had long since evacuated that village 
and the 94th Infantry in its turn had attacked and been 
thrown back to the Crusnes which it is now recrossing. 

Almost immediately it is discovered that Ville-au-Mon- 
tois is in the hands of the enemy. The left of the line 
swings to the north against the village. The right attacks 
along the edge of the woods south of Mare. A desperate 
fight at close quarters ensues. But the French position 
is horelessely compromised. It is after 6:00 PM. Night 
is beginning to fall. These two battalions are trapped 
on three sides. Strong forces smash at their front from 
the east. Hard driving battalions strike their left flank 
from the north. To the south lies the difficult Crusnes 
and the treacherous foot bridge. This force has no 
choice; it must escape. The companies disengage suc- 
cessively and withdraw to the west under cover of the 
river valley. They move to the bridge south of Bois- 
mont, recross the Crusnes, form on the south bank, and 
move off in the darkness toward St. Supplet. Behind 
them Bazailles and Ville-au-Montois begin to burn. 

So ended the uncoordinated, undirected effort to strike 
a smashing blow at the flank of the enemy engaged with 
the 42d Division. The maneuver resulted in three feebie 
tack-hammer taps productive of nothing save casualties. 
With a little foresight and a little planning these six bat- 
talions of infantry (6,000 men) and four battalions of 
artillery could more than likely have won an indisputable 
success on this part of the bitterly contested field. 


THE 40TH DIVISION 


At noon the German artillery opens a terrific bom- 
bardment on Mercy-le-Haut. The i6lst Infantry and 
the battalion of the 150th in position on the high ground 
to the north and the east of the village flatten themselves 
against the earth. Shortly after this bombardment opens, 
the hostile infantry puts in its appearance between the 
Bois de Mercy and Malavillers. Instantly the battalion 
of French artillery in position south of Mercy-le-Haut 
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cuts loose. The German infantry is stopped in its tracks. 
French shells plow through the dense formations. Sud- 
denly the Germans wheel and disappear in the woods. So 
effective is the French artillery here that the German 
infantry makes no further attempt to employ this route 
of approach. 

The German bombardment, however, continues without 
abatement. At 2:00 PM the hostile infantry again ap- 
pears on the scene, this time driving out of the Grand- 
Rimont Forest. The French artillery has only mediocre 
observation here and its fire is largely ineffective. The 
French infantry falls back step by step. Eventually it 
reaches Boudrezy. Here it finds an excellent position 
with a splendid field of fire. The hostile infantry is 
unable to make any progress against this position front- 
ally. On the south flank, however, the pressure is steadily 
increasing. 

At about 5:00 PM Colonel Feraudy, who commands 
this battered right column, puts in his appearance. He is 
on foot. He has lost his cap and has picked up one 
belonging to a trooper. He has his revolver in his hand. 
A wild look burns in his eye. Without preliminary he 
issues an abrupt order to retake Mercy-le-Haut. Let us 
read the comment of a French captain on this desperate 
and foredoomed counterattack. 

“Fix bayonets! I leap to my feet and draw my sabre. 
Forward! All along the line men leap up. Eight hun- 
dred meters lie between us and the outskirts of the 
village. Men fall in increasing numbers. We advance 
by bounds and cover three or four hundred meters. Then 
the line stops of its own accord and the men flatten 
themselves on the ground. Finally we fall back toward 
the line of departure. Was there an order for this? I 
know of none. The enemy keeps us under his fire until 
we reach the wood south of Boudrezy. Fortunately his 
artillery fires too high.” 

This retreat continues on Xivry-Circourt. 

But what of the rest of the 40th Division? Its situa- 
tion is desperate. General Hache has thrown three bat- 
talions into the fight in the Ville-au-Montois area. The 
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154th Infantry, seriously weakened by casualties, occu- 
pies Joppecourt. At 3:00 PM a new threat materalizes. 
The 16lst Infantry is thrown on back Boudrezy, thus 
uncovering the right of the line of infantry (1st Bn. 150th 
Inf. and 3d Bn. 155th Inf.) which protects the two bat- 
taions of artillery located near 342. 

At 3:30 PM German infantry emerges from the Grand- 
Rimont forest and drives west and southwest toward the 
right and rear of the French infantry position about 
Joppecourt. The French battalions are driven back. The 
two battalions of artillery near 342 are in immediate 
danger. They must be disengaged. But how? Every 
unit at the disposal of the division commander has long 
since been committed to action. Surely this artillery is 
lost. 

But at this moment Providence intervenes in the form 
of the 26th Battalion of Chasseurs, which unexpectedly 
puts in its appearance in Boudrezy. It has been march- 
ing steadily since 4:00 AM and has already covered thirty 
kilometers. The men are tired but by no means at the 
end of their strength. 

At 4:00 PM Major Servagnat who commands this bat- 
taion, receives his orders from the division commander: 
“Our artillery located near 342 is in danger; attack with 
your battalion and disengage it.” 

Everyone believes that this is a sacrifice mission. In 
any event the artillery must be rescued regardess of 
the cost. At 4:20 PM Major Servagnat rejoins his com- 
mand and issues a verbal order, which is in substance 
as follows: 

“The artillery which is in position near 342 is in dan- 
ger. In order to disengage it this battalion will attack. 

“The lst Company on La Mare. 

“The 6th Company on its left. 

“The 2d and 3d Companies will follow behind the center 
of the 1st Company in double column. 

“The 4th and 5th Companies and the machine-gun sec- 
tion will follow behind the center of the 6th Company 
in double column. 
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“I will march between the assault companies and the 
remainder of the battalion.” 

The attack jumps off at 4:25 PM. The two leading 
companies attack vigorously, though submitted to a hurri- 
cane of rifle, artillery, and machine-gun fire. The section 
of machine guns supports the 6th Company. The Ist and 
6th Companies, driving forward heroically, reach La Mare, 
but are unable to go farther. Flesh and blood can stand 
just so much. For a few minutes these two companies 
cling desperately to the ground they have gained. The 
casualties pile up—ten, twenty, thirty, forty per cent. 
The position is obviously untenable; the two companies 
begin their retrograde movement on the Chanois Farm. 
The 2d and 5th Companies have gone into position on 
the slope northeast of this farm and the machine-gun 
section is now firing from positions east of the farm. 
Under this protection the lst and 6th Companies fall 
back. Elements of the 155th Infantry located near 
Chanois Farm assist in the desperate defense. Mean- 
while the artillery has taken advantage of the attack. 
At the first opportunity the batteries limbered up, wheeled 
about, and made for the Chanois Farm where resistance 
had, for the moment, crystalized. But this resistance is 
short-lived. The 16l1st Infantry, generally outflanked in 
the south, is in full retreat on Xivry-Circourt. 

The 26th Battalion has no choice. It must withdraw 
or be destroyed. Accordingly at 6:00 PM it falls back 
to 333, south of the Chanois Farm. Here it continues 
the fight while the artillery makes good its escape. At 
7:30 PM the remnants of this battalion again disengage 
and move on Xivry-Circourt. They reach the town late 
at night. As they approach the outskirts they are greeted 
by heavy rifle fire. The village is in the hands of the 
enemy. The battalion pulls back, wheels wide about the 
town, and moves on Etain by way of Olliéres and Spin- 
court. It reaches Etain at 5:00 AM where it is re- 
organized. This splendid unit has marched and fought 
for twenty-five hours without rest. A French commenta- 
tor remarks: 

“This sacrifice mission, executed with such magnificent 
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devotion, cost this battalion 12 officers and more than 
500 men. 

“Perhaps the mission assigned the battalion could have 
been fulfilled by a simple fire action of the machine-gun 
section and the rifle companies, pushed to the high ground 
generally northeast of Boudrezy. Certainly this method 
would have been less costly than the heroic and brutal 
advance which recalls certain scenes witnessed in man- 
euvers. How true it is that in war we do only that 
which we are accustomed to do in peace. 

“But be that as it may be, the heroism of these brave 
troops at least saved the two battalions of divisional ar- 
tillery, which were in position near 342, and enabled them 
to retire intact. 

oS * * 

At 6:30 PM, the situation being irretrievably com- 
promised, the commander of the 40th Division reluctantly 
orders a general withdrawal. His chief of staff dictates 
the order to the assembled liaison agents of the various 
units. All organizations are directed to withdraw on 
Othain (River) but this was understood by some of the 
staff representatives as “Etain”. Thus, while the bulk 
of the division withdrew during the night on Sincourt 
and farther to the west, the rest of the command moved 
south on Etain. One battalion of the 154th Infantry did 
not receive any order and “ran a veritable Odyssey be- 
fore rejoining the division”. 

The decision to withdraw could not have been delayed 
much longer without grave consequences. Even while the 
40th Division was making good its withdrawal, German 
columns were driving in ‘rom Preutin and Landres with 
nothing to oppose their advance; for as we have seen the 
7th Cavalry Division had disappeared from the field of 
battle. 


* * 


THE 7TH CAVALRY DIVISION AND THE BRIGADE 
OF CORPS CAVALRY 


By 4:30 PM the last squadrons of the 7th Cavalry 
Division had crossed Xivry-Circourt and disappeared to 
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the west. Little can be offered in extenuation of the 
action of this cavalry unit. The most that can be said is 
that both men and animals were suffering from extreme 
fatigue; but in view of the desperate situation confronting 
the 40th Division this was certainly no excuse for what 
appears to be tantamount to a refusal to fight. Colonel 
Etienne states: “The 7th Cavalry Division was not given 
the mission of covering the right of the VI Corps; but 
regardless of this its chief lacked the spirit of initiative.” 

The brigade of corps cavalry that moved into the 
vicinity of Preutin acquitted itself no better than the 
cavalry division. By 2:30 PM it had fallen back as far 
as the southeast exit of Xivry-Circourt. There is no in- 
dication that it had had any serious fight. 

Here at Xivry-Circourt the troopers dismounted and 
remained until 4:30 PM. From time to time they saw 
small groups of French infantrymen cross the ridge north 
of Higny and move back toward Xivry-Circourt. An 
occasional 77 fell near by. The brigade had no definite 
knowledge of what was taking place, and there is no 
evidence that it took any positive action to find out. They 
knew that the 7th Cavalry Division had disappeared and 
“there was a vague impression of retreat’. 

When the brigade moved back on Xivry-Circourt one 
squadron was apparently left at Landres. At about 4:30 
PM several cavalrymen from this squadron put in their 
appearance. They told a last survivor story: they were 
all that was left of the squadron at Landres. They stated 
that their squadron had been destroyed by two squadrons 
of enemy cavalry. 

The brigade commander mounted his horse. The bri- 
gade was going to avenge its lost squadron. The officers 
toyed with their sabres. The men checked their cinches. 
The bugles sounded “Forward”; and the brigade swung 
out on the road from Xivry-Circourt in column of fours. 
A short distance out of town it halted and formed for 
battle. At this point the cavalry was picked up by 
German artillery observers and a battery of 77’s opened 
fire. The German shells burst high and did no damage. 
But the French cavalry did not give the German battery 
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a second chance. The squadrons wheeled about and 
raced through Xivry-Circourt. The brigade did not draw 
rein until it reached the northeast corner of the Bois le 


Rachoux. 
* - = * 


THE END OF THE BATTLE 


Until nightfall the corps commander paid little at- 
tention to the situation on his right. He believed that 
this dangerous flank was covered by the 54th Reserve 
Division, which had been directed, in the order of the 
Third Army issued on the 21st, “to move to the Spin- 
court-Etain area, cover the right of the VI Corps, and be 
prepared to counterattack any hostile force debouching 
from Briey”. Unfortunately neither the army commander 
nor the corps commander knew that this division had 
been detached from the Third Army during the night and 
attached to the Army of Lorraine under General Manoury. 

When General Sarrail reaches Arrancy shortly after 
nightfall he is surprised to find that there is still no word 
from this 54th Reserve Division. However he is far from 
discouraged. He finds that Arrancy is being severely 
bombarded and that disorder is great. He immediately 
takes steps to bring some order out of the existing con- 
fusion and to build a solid point of support about this 
town on which the 42d and 12th Divisions can rally. 

At this time Captain Leroy, a staff officer from the 
12th Division, locates the corps commander. He tells 
General Sarrail of the action fought by that part of the 
12th north of the Chiers. This is the first news the 
general has had of this isolated brigade since combat was 
enjoined early in the morning. 

What is the corps commander’s reaction? He feels that 
the situation is satisfactory. He states: “The enemy has 
not been dislodged from his positions but we have sus- 
tained the blow.” He issues his orders for the 23d: 

“Arrancy, 22nd of August at 9:30 PM. 

“During the night those elements of the 12th Division 
located at Viviers will bivouac where they are, will en- 
trench themselves, and will stop any night attack. 

“The remaining elements of the 12th Division, the 25th 
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and 8th Battalions of Chasseurs, the 46th Regiment of 
Artillery, and the corps engineers, all under the com- 
mand of General Roques, will hold Arrancy. A definite 
order on this subject has been given to General Roques. 

“The 42nd Division will form, if possible, with brigades 
abreast at Han and St. Supplet. During the night it will 
oppose any hostile debouchment by way of Pierrepont. 

“The 40th Division will hold at Joppecourt and Mercy- 
le-Haut. 

“The 7th Cavalry Division will cover the right flank of 
the 40th Division and take its orders from the general 
commanding that division....... 

“The brigade of corps cavalry will move to St. Pierre- 
Villers under the orders of the corps commander. 

“The heavy artillery at the Constantine Farm will be 
prepared to open fire in the morning. 

“Orders will be issued later to resume the offensive in 
the morning.” 

Having followed the battle along the entire front from 
the vantage point of 20 years, we can see just how im- 
possible this order is. It must be remembered, however, 
that: General Sarrail had none of these advantages. 
Throughout the entire day he had received practically no 
information from his scattered units. Obviously his con- 
ception of the situation was distorted. In any event we 
must admire his calmness, his optimism, and his tenacity. 
Here was a man who did not admit defeat easily. 

Having issued his order, General Sarrail and his staff 
mounted their horses and moved out of Arrancy. Late 
that night they reached the new command post at 
Rouvrois. 

Meanwhile the situation on the right of the corps be- 
comes still worse. Remnants of the right column of the 
40th Division, under the command of Colonel Feraudy, 
mill about Xivry-Circourt. The colonel strives desper- 
ately to bring about some degree of order. It appears 
that he is about to succeed, when suddenly at about 8:30 
PM, a wild cry rings out through the darkness—“The 
Germans!” It is taken up and echoed by a thousand men. 
Immediately there is a wild flight through the night. 
Xivry-Circourt falls in the enemy’s hands. 
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Two battalions of artillery in position east of Mercy- 
le-Bas limber up and attempt to withdraw by way of 
Xivry-Circourt. They find the town occupied by the 
enemy. The drivers wheel about, lash their teams into a 
dead run, and succeed in escaping in the darkness. They 
ford the Pienne and eventually reach Olliéres having lost 
but two caissons in this desperate adventure. 

Let us move farther to the west and read the impres- 
sions of one French officer during the retirement in this 
locality. “On the unimproved road that runs along the 
eastern edge of the Rachoux Wood and then leads to 
Spincourt, one battery of 75’s withdraws followed by a 
platoon of Chasseurs (light infantry). Every minute or 
so there are short irritating halts. ..... In the ditches 
on the right and left of the road are little groups of in- 
fantrymen who sleep where they have been halted. Here 
and there a noncommissioned officer is seen who is still 
trying to keep his group of men moving toward the rear. 
Two or three of these noncommissioned officers are 
questioned. Their replies are always the same: ‘This is 
all that remains of my company. All the officers have 
been killed. I am trying to find my regiment or my 
battalion.’ Later I learned to take these explanations 
with a grain of salt; but on the 22d of August I was 
not yet accustomed to this response, and what with the 
impression of burning villages behind us, I was convinced 
that we had suffered a great defeat and that part of our 
army corps had been annihilated. 

“At Spincourt the impression of disorder was height- 
ened. Everything swarmed with soldiers of all arms who 
fell out under any barn or shelter they came to unless 
there was someone there to prevent it.” 

Captain Chauvin, the young staff officer of the corps 
whom we have twice followed to the 40th Division, is 
again sent out to deliver the corps order to this division. 
He searches in vain for General Hache while General 
Hache himself is searching for his division, which now, 
late at night, is scattered to the four winds. 

At 9:00 PM the 42nd Division is still struggling to 
complete its reorganization and effect the dispositions 
that the corps commander’s order has prescribed. The 
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reorganization is almost finished when the division com- 
mander discovers that his right is completely in the air 
and that the 40th Division has vanished into the night. 
General Verraux immediately reports this fact to the 
corps commander and asks for orders. Nervously this 
division commander waits for word from General Sar- 
rail. Five hours pass and no orders arrive. He dare not 
wait longer. Shortly after 2:00 AM he orders his ex- 
hausted troops to begin a withdraw to the Nouillon-Pont 
Muzeray area. 

The 42nd is the last division to withdraw. When it 
disappears in the darkness the Germans are left in un- 
disputed possession of the bitterly contested field. The 
victorious but decimated German units sleep on their arms 
while the defeated French battalions struggle on through 
the night to elude a pursuit that never comes. Dawn 
finds them many miles away. The Battle of the Frontiers 
has been fought and lost. From Belgium to Switzerland 
the French armies stream back toward Paris and the 
Marne, where they will at last turn and strike the first 
decisive blow at the Prussian dream of a European 
hegemony. 





CONCLUSION 


In this study of the operations of the VI Corps on 
August 22, 1914, the German viewpoint has been in- 
tentionally omitted. he endeavor has been to paint a 
vivid picture of the inevitable confusion and disorder 
that attends a meeting engagement when one side is 
taken by surprise. It is impossible to imagine a more 
complete surprise than that suffered by the French in 
this great battle. It is equally impossible to conceive a 
greater fog of war than that in which the VI Corps was 
engulfed on this memorable day. In fact few units have 
ever enjoined combat under more unfavorable circum- 
stances. Finally, when these tremendous disadvantages are 
taken into consideration with the fact that those units of 
the VI Corps south of the Chiers were struck by three 
German army corps and one division of cavalry, the re- 
sults achieved by the uncoordinated and individual fights 
that raged along this twenty-kilometer front are actually 
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little short of miraculous. (See Figure 12.) 

True the French corps took a terrific beating at the 
hands of a vastly superior enemy, but that enemy gained 
the day only at serious cost. As heavy as the French 
casualties were, the German casualties were said to be 
even greater. Indeed the divisions of the German Crown 
Prince in this area suffered so heavily that they were 
not only unable to exploit their advantage, but were even 
unable to resume the attack the next morning. As Lieu- 
tenant Colonel d’Arglenlieu remarks “the results obtained 
by one against three were comforting.” 

Despite the complete surprise, the impossible situation, 
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the disappearance of the 7th Cacalry Division, the un- 
known transfer of the 54th Reserve Division from the 
right flank, and the early withdrawal of the V Corps 
from the left flank, the VI Corps maintained in general 
the continuity of its enormous front until nightfall. 

The retreat during the night was marked by scenes of 
disorder and confusion, particularly in the 40th Division 
which had suffered so heavily throughout the day. This 
disorder, however, should not be accorded a false im- 
portance. It is common in all battles and is experienced 
by the victorious force as well as its defeated opponent; 
it is peculiarly true of a meeting engagement, and espe- 
cially so at nightfall when darkness injects a thousand 
new difficulties. 

That the Germans were not without troubles of their 
own is shown by the action of one of their divisions. As 
incredible as it seems the Germans were apparently far 
from realizing the extent of their victory and the con- 
dition of their opponent. At dark, while the shattered 
battalions of the 162nd Infantry and the 15lst Infantry 
were recrossing the Crusnes the 12th German Reserve 
Division wheeled about and retreated on Laix. Incident 
after incident might be cited to show just how hard the 
German Fifth Army was hit, ranging from the admis- 
sions of the Crown Prince in his memoirs to those of 
German Lieutenant Helziegel, who states “Of my platoon 
there remained but one noncommissioned officer and one 
private.” The “big Prussian battalions” won the hard 
fought field but they paid dearly for their victory. 

This action furnishes an excellent example of what one 
French officer calls “the concreted brain’. The army 
commander adhered blindly and tenaciously to the precon- 
ceived idea that there would be no serious encounter on 
the 22nd. He stuck to this idea despite the reports of his 
air corps and the flood of confirming information from 
the friendly countryside. He had concreted his brain! 
Had the high command been endowed with what might be 
termed a little elasticity of thought and conception, the 
French soldier would not have found himself in such 
desperate straits on this first day of battle. The Ger- 
man information was roughly equivalent to that of the 
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French; but we find an entirely different use made of it. 
The Germans advanced in partially developed formations 
ready for battle. When combat was finally enjoined the 
German units had practically completed their deployment, 
while the French columns were still in route march be- 
hind their conventional advance guards. So forceful was 
this lesson that, following the war, France completely 
abandoned the old point, advance party, support, and re- 
serve idea of an advance guard and adopted in its stead 
a broad lateral formation to cover the advance when there 
is any possibility of contact. 

The French artillery, noted for its proficiency with the 
deadly 75, was on this day largely ineffective. Why? 
Because the artillery lacked observation. The infantry 
cannot expect adequate artillery support if it fails to 
secure suitable points for observation. Nor can the in- 
fantry expect close support if it does not keep its team- 
mate constantly informed of its position and its desires. 
Liaison officers and artillery observers can accomplish a 
great deal, but they cannot accomplish the impossible. The 
infantry must remember that the artillery behind them 
is ready and anxious to pummel the enemy, but it dare 
not cut loose if there is a chance that it will take its own 
troops under fire. Recall the terrific slaughter the French 
batteries south of the Crusnes inflicted on those German 
units that attempted to pursue the retreating 94th In- 
fantry. This was possible because the artillery had re- 
ceived a specific message from the colonel of the 94th 
stating: “You may fire on anything that appears to the 
north of Boismont; it will be Boche.” 

A meeting engagement will always be accompanied by 
confusion and disorder. Nor will order ever be brought 
out of the initial chaos unless an efficient system of com- 
munication is maintained. That no communication ex- 
isted within the VI Corps during this battle was con- 
stantly apparent. The result, then, and in the future, will 
always be the same .... a series of disjointed, piecemeal 
efforts—in fact, little more than a “soldier’s battle’. Had 
adequate communication existed between the corps com- 
mander and his divisions, the maneuver attempted in the 
Ville-au-Montois area might easily have resulted in a 
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smashing surprise to this portion of the German forces, 
instead of what actually happened. 

If this study of the VI Corps emphasizes any one thing 
it is probably battle leadership. Again and again un- 
mistakable indications of greatness crop out in the con- 
duct and actions of the corps and division commanders. 
Consider the impossible situation in which General Sar- 
rail found himself on the morning of this memorable day. 
How many commanders would have accepted such an 
intolerable state of affairs with calmness and equanimity? 
And yet calmness in battle is one of the greatest con- 
tributing factors to brilliant leadership. General Sarrail 
demonstrated this quality to a marked degree. He did 
not rant against the fortunes of war, he did not indulge 
in frenzied orders to a bewildered and frightened staff, 
he did not inveigh against the obvious errors of his 
superiors that were responsible for many of his diffi- 
culties. He accepted events calmly, seeking only to re- 
trieve the hopelessly compromised situation. Regardless 
of what else we may think of this corps commander, we 
must recognize in him those same qualities of calm and 
confidence that contributed so materially to the heroic 
statures of such leaders as Hindenburg and Joffre. 

General Hache, the indomitable commander of the 40th 
Division, further exemplified the sterling qualities of the 
real soldier. While his division reeled back from a crush- 
ing frontal blow and while powerful enemy forces moved 
against his uncovered right, he unhesitatingly detached 
three of the battalions he so desperately needed and flung 
them into battle in the zone of another division. How 
easy it would have been to circumvent the corps com- 
mander’s request! What splendid reasons he could have 
offered for not detaching a single man! How would we 
have acted with the protection of this vital right flank 
in our hands and perhaps our whole career depending 
upon the outcome? Would we have been big enough to 
ignore the powerful incentive of personal ambition, and 
cooperate in the plan of our superior as whole heartedly 
as General Hache did? The corps commander had stated 
that he hoped to gain the decision in the Ville-au-Montois 
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area and that any assistance afforded by the 40th Di- 
vision would contribute materially to the success of the 
operation as a whole. That was sufficient for General 
Hache. Unhesitating loyalty and whole hearted cooper- 
ation in the plan of superior authority, so perfectly demon- 
strated here, will always be indispensable requisites in 
any army worthy of the name. 

Contrast this action with that of the commanding gen- 
eral of the 7th Cavalry Division. The cavalry had been 
given a reconnaissance mission only. The situation ruled 
out this mission. The cavalry commander was apparently 
satisfied that he had done all he could. He abandoned 
the battlefield without ever becoming seriously engaged, 
thus completely uncovering the right flank of the corps 
and leaving the hard pressed infantry of the 40th Di- 
vision to work out its own salvation. This cavalry com- 
mander knew, or, as has been said, “had the means of 
knowing” the situation on this flank. History indicates 
that his action might be classified under more unpleasant 
terms than lack of initiative or failure to cooperate. 

Finally if the reader has found this narrative of the 
VI Corps difficult to follow, let him consider those same 
difficulties magnified a million times—let him imagine 
scattered pieces of distorted information thrown at him 
from all sides—let him conjure up the thousand and one 
impressions of defeat and disaster that batter at a lead- 
er’s determination—let him visualize the almost blind 
groping and fumbling toward an intelligent understanding 
of what is transpiring—in short, let him evoke that chaos 
and confusion that is called battle, and he will then ap- 
proach an understanding and sympathetic appreciation of 
the tasks that face the leaders of the larger units in 
modern combat. 





(This study is based largely on three articles appearing in the 
French Infantry Review: “Le 6e Corps d’Armee a la Bataille des 
Frontieres (22 Aout 1914)” by Lieutenant Colonel Thierry d’Ar- 
genlieu in the April 1933 number; “La 12e Division les 21 et 22 
Aout 1914” by General Levanier in the May, 1933, number; and 
“Etude d’une Prise de Contact (Le 40e Division, le 22 Aout 1914)” 
by Colonel Etienne in the March, 1926, number. The French Of- 
ficial History, personal accounts of participants on both sides, and 
war diaries of certain French and German units involved in this 
action were also consulted.) 
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CHAPTER VII 


The French Advance Guard 
HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


At the beginning of the World War the French army 
employed the advance guard in much the same way as 
we do now. It preceded the main body at some distance 
and its elements increased in size from front to rear as 
did the distances between them. Its strength and com- 
position, and its mission also, were similar to those of our 
present day advance guards. The World War had hardly 
been in progress a month, however, when the failure of 
the point type of advance guard contributed largely to 
the defeat of the French armies in the Battle of the 
Ardennes (August 22, 1914). 

Although there were several causes for the disastrous 
results of that day (exemplified by the operations of the 
French VI Corps which are discussed in detail in Chap- 
ter VI) the French attribute the defeat in large part to 
the inefficient manner in which their advance guards car- 
ried out the missions of security and reconnaissance. The 
failure, they insist, was not primarily due to lack of train- 
ing or experience on the part of advance guard com- 
manders and their troops but to the advance guard for- 
mation itself. The advance guards were still in column 
when contact with the enemy took place. But when they 
endeavored to develop the opposing forces they found 
themselves already outflanked on one or both sides; for 
the German advance units had moved forward in broadly 
extended formations that swept all terrain over which 
they passed. The French columns were separated, utterly 
confused, and well nigh routed. This miserable failure 
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of the French offensive made an impression so great that 
it has never been forgotter. for a moment since 1914 and 
has resulted in a complete change in French advance 
guard employment. 

This new conception of the advance guard involves an 
operation that will be called throughout this chapter “the 
advance to contact’, a term less confusing than _ its 
French name of “the approach march”. But before we 
take up its discussion a brief description of the French 
division is necessary. 


THE FRENCH DIVISION 


The French division contains 500 officers and 17,000 
enlisted men. It has three infantry regiments of three 
battalions each. The strength of these units differs very 
little from that of our own corresponding units. All in- 
fantry in the division comes under the divisional infantry 
commander who is, in effect, the infantry staff member 
of the commanding general of the whole division. 

The divisional artillery consists of one regiment of 
75’s of three battalions, and one of 155’s with two bat- 
talions. Each battalion of both types has three batteries 
of four guns. 

The division contains one battalion of engineers of two 
companies (12 officers and 571 enlisted men total); one 
telegraph company, one radio detachment, one balloon 
company, and a number of service units. 

The French infantry division also has an organic re- 
connaissance regiment containing a cavalry squadron, a 
cyclist squadron, and an armored car platoon (automo- 
bile machine guns). The cavalry squadron consists of 
four platoons (troops) and one machine-gun group on 
pack animals, the whole totalling 6 officers and 206 en- 
listed men. The cyclist squadron has a similar organiza- 
tion, with three combat groups and one machine-gun 
group—a total of 5 officers and 176 enlisted men. In the 
mechanized platoon are 1 officer and 38 enlisted men who 
operate four armored or semi-armored automobiles each 
of which mounts two machine guns. Thus the whole di- 
vision reconnaissance regiment is a highly mobile force, 
containing in all 16 officers and 454 enlisted men. 
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From this brief description of the French infantry di- 
vision we see that its strength is less by about 5,000 than 
our own four-regiment division. The French divisional 
light artillery is proportionate to ours—one battery per 
battalion of infantry. The number of medium guns in 
both divisions is the same. The total artillery strength 
of the French division is therefore slightly greater in 
proportion to infantry than in our own because the 
French division is smaller. Again, our division has no 
special and organic reconnaissance unit. As a final com- 
parison we may state that the French division lies about 
half way between our division and our brigade strongly 
reinforced. 


THE METHOD OF THE ADVANCE TO CONTACT* 


Now that we have in mind the organization of the 
French infantry division let us consider briefly the man- 
ner in which an interior first-line division advances to 
meet a hostile force. (It should be noted here that the 
method of advancing to contact is the same whether the 
enemy is on the offensive or the defensive.) 

Until it begins to draw near the enemy the division 
moves forward in route column preceded at several miles 
by the elements of its reconnaissance regiment. A small 
advance guard may also march at the head of the column. 
In this formation the division advances until its leading 
infantry elements are about to come within range of the 
enemy’s large caliber artillery. At this time the division 
commander issues an order for his unit to take up the 
first of the two phases of the advance to contact. 

The division commander determines the correct time 
for issuing this order by studying the information of the 
enemy that comes to him from all sources. He relies 
chiefly upon his reconnaissance regiment and attached 
aviation, however, to furnish that information. Once he 
knows the location of the hostile advance infantry the 
commander and his staff estimate the hour for the change 


*Much of the exposition that follows appeared in more detailed 
form in an article by General J. Brosse entitled. “L’Approche 
Marche”. (Revue Militaire Francaise, April-May, 1933.) 
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from route column to the new formation. A rough esti- 
mate sets this time at the moment when the leading in- 
fantry elements of the column are 22,000 yards (12.5 
miles) from those of the enemy although the distance may 
be considerably greater in certain situations and less in 
others. Time and space allowance is made, of course, for 
the enemy’s progress during the transmission of the in- 
formation of his location back to the division commander 
and also for the formulation and distribution of the di- 
vision order. In these calculations an additional safety 
factor is also included. The order for the change from 
route column to the advance to contact is then written 
and transmitted to the subordinate commanders. In cer- 
tain situations, the hour for taking up the advance to 
contact is prescribed by the corps commander in orders 
to the divisions. 

In order to illustrate diagrammatically the phases of 
development and the employment of advance guards from 
the stage of route column to that of establishing contact 
with the enemy we shall introduce at this point a concrete 
example adapted for our purposes from a French illus- 
trative problem that appeared in a recent number of La 
Revue d’Infanterie. 

The Blue 60th Division, a part of the XXX Corps, 
marching east along Route Nationale No 17, halted for the 
night 7-8 November in the vicinity of Estrées. (See ac- 
companying fold-out at end of this chapter.) Until this 
time the division has been marching in route column. 

During the night the Corps commander received in- 
formation that hostile reconnaissance elements had reach- 
ed by nightfall, 7 November, a line running roughly 
north and south through Roye; (off the map to the east) 
and that the hostile advance infantry elements had halted 
for the night several miles farther east. 

At 2:00 AM, 8 November, Major General “60th Di- 
vision” received orders from Corps to continue the ad- 
vance in the morning within the zone of action indicated 
on the map. 

At 3:00 AM, 8 November, General “60th Division” is- 
sued orders for the next day as follows: 
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Estrées, 8 November, 3:00 AM 

Operations Order for 8 November. 

I. Mission of the 60th Division. The 60th Division, 
will advance in the direction of Roye, and secure Line IV 
(shown on the accompanying map) before the end of the 
day. If the division encounters the enemy it will engage 
him in order to attain the objective. The adjacent units 
are: on the north, the XXXI Army Corps; on the south, 
the 59th Infantry Division. 

Il. Zone of Advance—Successive Lines to be Secured. 
Lines I, II, II], and IV within the zone shown on the map. 

Ill. Formation. Regiments abreast from south to 
north: 10th, 20th, 30th. The colonel of each regiment 
will assign advance guards as follows: 10th Infantry, one 
battalion with regimental mounted men, supporting wea- 
pons, and pioneers attached; 20th Infantry, two battalions 
with the same attached units; 30th Infantry, one bat- 
talion with the same attached units. The movement of 
the division will be covered by the 60th Division Recon- 
naissance Regiment. 

IV. Advance Guards. Mission.—To establish contact 
with the enemy and to constitute a front across the whole 
zone of advance. In the event of encountering the enemy 
between successive lines they will drive back his advance 
elements and secure the line upon which they are then 
advancing. 

Zones of Advance.—As shown on the map. 

Schedule of Movement.—The combat echelons of the 
advance guards will cross the line of departure as given 
on the map at 6:15 AM. They will leave Line I at the 
initiative of their commanders; but they will not advance 
beyond the succeeding lines except by order of the division 
commander. 

V. The Main Body. Successive Bounds. 
IlJ. and IV. 

Infantry.—On the south, two battalions of the 10th In- 
fantry; in the center, one battalion of the 20th Infantry; 
on the north, two battalions of the 30th Infantry. The 
main body elements will begin each bound at the order of 
the division commander. The regimental commanders will 


Lines I, II, 
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not engage their main body units without authorization 
from the division commander. 

VI. Artillery. The 75s will be prepared to support 
the advance guards with a part of their batteries until 
Line I is reached, and with all batteries after the de- 
parture from Line I. Both battalions of 155s will be pre- 
pared to go into action on either side of Route Nationale 
No 17, after leaving Line I. 

VII. Avis of Advance of the Commanding General of 
the Divisional Infantry. Route Nationale No 17. 

NOTE.—The Ronde Creek is fordable at all points. 

” « ok * 

The foregoing order directs the 60th Division to begin 
the first phase of the advance to contact. In this phase 
the successive echelons take up a new formation as they 
cross the line of departure. They leave all main high- 
ways, particularly those under the observation of hostile 
aviation, and each regiment opens out across its pre- 
scribed zone of advance. (The formation for this first 
phase is shown diagrammatically in blue on the accom- 
panying map.) The width of the division zone varies, of 
course, with the terrain and the situation, and is set by 
higher authority. It is ordinarily taken as 6,000 meters. 
There may be two regiments in the first line and one in 
the second. Often, however, all three regiments of a 
first-line division will advance abreast as in the illus- 
trative case. In either event the first-line regiments open 
out across the whole width of their zones of advance to 
form a continuous division front. 

One battalion of each regiment is usually made its ad- 
vance guard, although recent thought on the subject finds 
frequent justification for using two of a regiment’s three 
battalions in the advance echelon. At the beginning of 
the first phase the advance guards deploy across their 
zones in two echelons, a reconnaissance echelon followed 
by a combat echelon. The reconnaissance echelon consists 
of a thin line of groups.* The combat echelon contains 
*The French rifle company has 1 headquarters section and 4 com- 
bat sections of three croups each. Each group consists of a chief 
of group, a corporal second-in-command, a _ half-group of five 


forming the crew of a light machine gun, and a half group of five 
riflemen including one rifle grenadier. Thus the group totals 12. 
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several lines of elements distributed in depth. The larger 
units have supporting weapons attached to them. The 
size of the advance guard for each regiment is prescribed 
in the division commander’s order. 

The main body elements of the division also spread out 
over the zone of advance as the map shows. In each regi- 
ment the main body elements take the formation of small 
columns, usually the size of one battalion although some- 
times smaller. Each of these columns moves forward at 
a distance of approximately 2200 yards in rear of its ad- 
vance guard. (This distance does not remain fixed, how- 
ever, but varies greatly during the advance as we shall 
see later.) Thus the disposition of the main body ele- 
ments of the whole division becomes a line of small 
columns separated by considerable intervals. 

During the first phase of the advance to contact a part 
of the divisional light artillery is ordinarily attached to 
the advance guards in direct support. The observers for 
both the light and medium artillery accompany the ad- 
vance guards’ combat echelon. 

Once the division has thus opened out it resumes the 
movement forward. The advance guards sweep the whole 
terrain of their zones of advance. The small main body 
columns follow, using byroads and trails and marching 
across country if necessary. These columns may be 
broken up into smaller units with small intervals and dis- 
tances between them as a safety measure against hostile 
artillery and aircraft. Each of these units takes full ad- 
vantage of cover and defilade as it moves forward. Lateral 
contact both between the advance guards and between the 
main body elements is highly emphasized and maintained 
at all times. 

This opened out or partly deployed formation is held 
until the first phase of the advance to contact ends and 
the second begins. The transition to the second phase is 
simply a matter of completing the deployment of the 
first-line regiments. This takes place upon the division 
commander’s order just before the leading infantry ele- 
ments of the division begin to come within the maximum 
effective range of the hostile light artillery. In terms 
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of distance this is estimated to be when the leading 
echelon of the advance guards is approximately 11,000 
yards from corresponding hostile units. Here, again, the 
distance may vary considerably with the terrain and the 
situation. 

The change is accomplished without halting the division. 
The reconnaissance elements of the advance guards are al- 
ready completely deployed and retain their same for- 
mations. The combat echelon units of the advance guards 
and the units of the main body, however, break up into 
smaller columns marching abreast. Thus for a short time 
the rate of advance of the division is somewhat reduced. 

In the 60th Division, which we are using as an illus- 
tration, the commanding general learned at 7:00 AM that 
the enemy had begun to move to the west at 6:30 AM. The 
general decided that the leading elements of his advance 
guards were liable to come within range of hostile light 
artillery upon reaching Line II. Accordingiv he sent out 
at once an order directing the division to take up the for- 
mations of the second phase of the advance to contact on 
crossing Line II. 

Here we should note that haste may require an ab- 
breviation of the first phase of the advance to contact. 
In an emergency this phase may even be omitted entirely 
and the second phase entered upon at once. The fact 
remains, however, that whether the method is abbre- 
viated or not, the development of a French force occurs 
before contact with the enemy, whereas, under the old 
method used up to 1914, the development took place after 
contact was made. 


THE ADVANCE BY BOUNDS 


We must now take cognizance of the fact that both 
phases of the advance to contact are accomplished by 
bounds, and not by continuous progress forward. These 
bounds usually decrease in length as the division nears 
the enemy. However, the main factor that determines 
their length is the ground; for bounds are made from suit- 
able battle terrain to suitable battle terrain, which usually 
means from ridge to ridge. These limits of bounds are 
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designated in division orders for advancing to contact. 
(For the 60th Division the bounds were limited by Lines 
I to IV. Thus the distance from the line of departure 
to Line I was the first bound.) 

In moving by bounds the advance guards, with attached 
artillery, advance over the terrain to the bound limit. 
There the infantry units secure suitable ground from 
which they can deliver a continuous belt of protective 
fires for the main body elements. They also secure the 
highest terrain points in the vicinity for artillery ob- 
servation. The artillery of the advance guards selects 
the best positions available—usually in rear of the ad- 
vance guards’ infantry—for the protection of the ter- 
rain secured. At the same time the observers survey the 
terrain to the front for hostile targets and prepare firing 
data. 

While the advance guards are thus crossing the bound 
area the elements of the main body remain on the high 
ground that forms the rear limit of the bound with their 
artillery ready to support the advance guards. As soon 
as the advance guards have swept the terrain included in 
the bound, reached the forward limit, and secured the best 
positions upon it, the main body elements begin their 
bound, closing up on the advance guard. Then, when the 
main body elements reach the forward bound limit they 
take positions upon it as the advance guards start forward 
on the next bound. 

Two positions of the advance by bounds are shown on 
the map. The dispositions along Line II in red show the 
completion of a bound. The main body elements have 
closed up and the advance guard echelons are about to 
move forward to Line III thus beginning a new bound. 
The dispositions shown in black along Lines III and IV 
show a bound half completed. The advance guards have 
secured Line IV and have taken up positions on its for- 
ward slope. The main body elements are about to leave 
Line III to move to positions in rear of Line IV and then 
to occupy that line when the advance guards again move 
forward. 

These steps, in brief, constitute the method of advancing 
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by bounds. It is at best a slow process. There are cer- 
tain modifications, however, that are used to make the 
advance as rapid as possible. 

For example, the method is not held to strictly except 
during the last one or two bounds preceding contact with 
the hostile forces. It must be remembered that the ad- 
vance guards are preceded at a considerable distance by 
highly mobile elements of the reconnaissance regiment and 
that observation planes are often attached to the division. 
From these two sources a continual flow of information 
concerning the enemy usually reaches the division com- 
mander. Thus he will ordinarily know when contact is 
imminent. This being the case, it is considered safe to 
abbreviate the movements by bounds so long as contact is 
not soon expected. For instance, the 60th Division in our 
illustrative example could cross the first long bound 
from the line of departure to Line I, keeping the for- 
mation shown in blue on the map during the whole 
bound. The next bound was shorter. There was still 
little chance of meeting the enemy during the bound 
however. As long as this is true, the main body elements 
can begin to move forward as soon as the reconnaissance 
echelon of the advance guards reach the next bound limit, 
or even considerably before. Similarly, the advance 
guards, once they find no evidences of the enemy on a 
bound limit and observe none between that limit and the 
next, can move forward at once without waiting for the 
main body elements to come up. The closer the division 
gets to the enemy, however, the more carefully it advances 
and the more strictly it adheres to the bound method. 

The two main objects of the bound method are to insure 
lateral contact during the advance and to make certain 
that the division occupies advantageous terrain for the 
ensuing fight. 

If contact between adjacent units has been lost during 
a bound it is reestablished at the halts on the bound 
limits. At these halts the lines of the advance guard 
and main body echelons are reformed across the whole 
division zone before further advance. In order to make 
doubly certain that contact is preserved during long 
bounds, intermediate halts may be ordered. All of these 
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halts, of course, are in addition to the regular hourly halts 
for rest. 

The other main object of the bound method—the pos- 
session of the best possible terrain when the division en- 
counters the enemy—determines the choice of limits for 
division bounds. Let us now consider in more detail the 
characteristics desired in terrain at bound limits and the 
way this terrain is used by the advance guards. 

Bounds are made from high ground across lower ground 
to high ground. Other important terrain features such as 
villages and the forward edges of woods are employed 
either to supplement commanding terrain, or even in place 
of it where it is not to be found. It may seem, at first 
thought, that a succession of high terrain lines will only 
be present when a force advances in a direction approxi- 
mately perpendicular to ridge lines as in the illustrative 
example and that suitable terrain for bound limits will not 
be available to a force advancing paraliel to the ridge 
lines. 

In this regard, however, it should be remembered that 
ridges usually have spurs and noses extending roughly 
at right angles to them. To bring this out, let us examine 
Figure 17 of Chapter VIII, which shows the ridge lines 
of a small area of terrain. A force moving over this 
ground in any direction must cross two or more ridge or 
spur lines although in certain directions the force may 
have to straddle a valley for a time. In this event bound 
limits would be selected extending across the valley to 
spurs on each side. 

Although this system was designed for France where 
most of the terrain is rolling or hilly rather than flat, 
it can be used effectively on ground as flat as a baseball 
field. In flat country, however, villages and woods become 
more important and, in combination with such minor 
terrain features as road embankments, railway cuts, small 
stream banks, and the like, will form the best available 
ground for bound limits. 

Regardless, however, of the regularity or irregularity 
of the terrain there are certain intrinsic features that are 
looked for in selecting the limits of bounds. These limits 
should afford good observation points for the artillery 
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with a choice of good battery positions in rear. The 
forward slope should afford good ground upon which the 
line of advance guards can constitute a continuous firing 
line. This line should be well within view of the artillery 
observation posts and should cover these posts by at least 
1,000 yards. There should also be cover and defiladed ap- 
proaches available that will permit the main body ele- 
ments either to reinforce the advance guards or to take 
up a defensive position. Terrain that satisfies most of 
these requirements can ordinarily be selected in advance 
from the map and the limits of bounds can be announced 
in the division order. 

Special measures must be taken when rivers or deep 
woods lie in the path of a division advancing by bounds. 
The reconnaissance group passes beyond the obstacles 
first, of course, and well ahead of the division. This com- 
paratively small unit searches the ground to the best of 
its ability, driving back small isolated detachments of the 
enemy and sending any information it obtains to the 
division commander. 

The advance guards, upon reaching the obstacle, cross 
over or pass through it and secure a suitable position on 
the far side from which they can cover the passage of 
the main body elements. A large part of the divisional 
artillery is attached to the advance guards for such a 
passage. When the main body has safely passed the 
obstacle the division resumes its advance by bounds until 
it meets the enemy. 


THE ENCOUNTER 


As the division advances closer to the enemy its ex- 
pectancy of meeting him increases with each bound. In- 
formation eventually comes back from the reconnaissance 
regiment or from observation airplanes that the hostile 
forces are soon to be encountered; hence it is often pos- 
sible to predict with considerable accuracy where the ad- 
vance guards will first meet them. In any event the ad- 
vance guards will move forward to a bound limit and will 
either know from information received, or ascertain from 
their own reconnaissance elements, that hostile troops lie 
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between them and the next bound limit or on that limit 
itself. It may be that they can look across the low ground 
to the next ridge and see advance hostile elements. Again, 
the first sign of the encounter may be fire from hostile 
sources. The action of the advance guards now depends 
on their mission as originally stated in the division order 
for the advance to contact. 

The primary mission of the advance guards is to insure 
that the main body elements enter combat under the most 
favorable conditions. They accomplish this, as we have 
seen, by securing and holding the most suitable terrain. 
But the type of terrain to be secured and held depends 
upon the intention of the division commander. That in- 
tention (or “attitude”, as it is expressed in French) may 
be offensive, defensive, or counter-offensive.* Thus the 
advance guards’ mission may not only require them to 
gain contact and constitute a continuous front across the 
zone of advance but also to drive the enemy’s advance 
elements back in order to secure the best terrain for that 
front. 

If the mission of the advance guards is offensive, states 
General Brossé in the article referred to earlier in this 
chapter, the best position for them to secure is considered 
to be a line on the forward slope of the ridge forming the 
last bound limit. If the mission is to constitute a de- 
fensive front the best position is believed to be well up 
the slope across the valley from the ridge. For a counter- 
offensive action a line low on the opposite slope is 
considered best. These positions are shown diagramatically 
in Figure 13. 

The reasons given by General Brossé for the choice of 
these positions are interesting. The offensive position 
(O) gives the advance guards a deep field of maneuver 
for driving back advance hostile elements and accurate 


*The French term “contreoffensive” indicates an action similar to 
our active defense. It consists in waiting for the enemy to launch 
his attack and advance close to the defensive lines before attacking 
him in turn. During his advance he is battered by the fire of all 
available artillery and other supporting weapons. Thus when the 
counteroffensive takes place the enemy has become disorganized 
and is at a disadvantage before the coordinated counteraction. 
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support from the divisional light artillery whose observers 
are on the crest just in rear. The defensive position (D) 
enables the Blue artillery to see the Blue infantry posi- 
tions clearly. Moreover, hostile observers will be unable 
to use observation posts on the crest just in front because 
of infantry and artillery fire. The counteroffensive po- 
sition (C) will require the enemy to launch his attack 
down the slope in full view of the Blue artillery observers 
and out of sight of his own. All three positions, it should 
be borne in mind, are chosen to enable the division as a 
whole to engage the enemy under the best conditions 
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possible as far as terrain is concerned. In the illustrative 
problem, the advance guards of the 60th Division had an 
offensive mission. The positions shown on Lines II and 
IV correspond to this mission. 


SSTABLISHING CONTACT 


The mission of the advance guards usually includes also 
the establishing of contact with the enemy as given in 
Paragraph IV of the order in the illustrative problem. 
Establishing contact means more than simply encounter- 
ing his leading elements. The first units to meet the 
enemy, of course, are those of the divisional reconnais- 
sance regiment. These do their best to push back small 
enemy groups or to hold up larger hostile units. When 
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the advance guards and their supporting artillery come up 
they first assist and then relieve the elements of the re- 
connaissance regiment that have been stopped by hostile 
fire. These elements then become automatically attached 
to the advance guards. If the enemy is attempting to 
advance, the advance guards outflank the local resistances 
that the reconnaissance regiments were unable to drive 
back. They then secure the terrain needed to cover the 
entrance of the main body elements into action as di- 
rected in the division order, thus permitting the main 
body to enter the battle under the best possible con- 
ditions. 

If the enemy presses forward vigorously the advance 
guards hold the best line of resistance the immediate ter- 
rain affords. If he is on the defensive they push for- 
ward to determine the main line of resistance and then 
take up suitable positions for covering the advance of the 
main body. In any event the principal effort is still to 
secure terrain, the possession of which will best assist the 
division to carry out its mission. 

The immediate mission of the advance guards is laid 
down in the division order as shown in the illustrative ex- 
ample. Upon encountering the enemy each advance guard 
commander makes his own plan of action and then does 
his utmost to carry it out. If the enemy stops him and he 
‘an go no further he then asks higher authority for per- 
mission to use a part of the main body. This is some- 
times authorized in the division order for the advance to 
contact. The order usualy prescribes, however, as in the 
illustrative example, that the main body elements will 
only be used on authorization of the division commander. 
(As we shall see later the regimental commanders some- 
times have this authority.) 

Thus whatever the disposition or intentions of the 
enemy the advance guards’ mission is a matter of not 
only securing terrain but also establishing contact. Con- 
tact is deemed established when the advance guards reach 
a line on which the enemy offers a solidly organized re- 
sistance or a front on which the enemy apparently in- 
tends to begin or continue an offensive action. In either 
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case the advance guards encounter a continuous belt of 
hostile fire. 


THE COMMAND OF ADVANCE GUARDS 


French regulations permit two methods of command 
within the division during the advance to contact: the 
centralized and the decentralized. In the illustrative prob- 
lem General “60th Division’”’ used the centralized organi- 
zation. Under this system he left little to his regimental 
commanders. In his order he divided the divisional in- 
fantry into two main command elements, the advance 
guards and the main body. He directed the movement of 
battalions rather than regiments, restricted the use of 
main body elements, and left to his colonels only the 
selection of specific units and the supervision of the ad- 
vance in each regimental zone. Moreover, he gave orders 
to the artillery both as elements of direct support and as 
a coordinated whole. 

If we had followed the 60th Division into battle we 
would have seen this command system continued. General 
“60th Division” with his staff would have gone on issuing 
orders for the employment of battalions instead of regi- 
ments until his final objective was taken. 

But sometimes the division commander may think it in- 
advisable to handle his units so directly. His information 
of the enemy may be vague, the terrain may be very 
broken, or his communications uncertain. He may not 
feel that he can set forth in his order every step to be 
taken. Under these circumstances he uses the decen- 
tralized system under which he divides his command into 
three command groupements as follows: (1) front-line 
regiments with their supporting artillery; (2) a regiment 
or other unit in reserve, if appropriate or desirable ac- 
cording to the situation; and (3) the divisional artillery 
as an organized whole. 

Under this arrangement General “60th Division’ would 
have prescribed in detail the first phase of the advance to 
contact, the mission of the first echelon, the action to be 
taken on encountering the enemy, the advance guard ob- 
jectives, and other details as before. The regimental 
commanders, however, would have sent out their own 
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advance guards, conducted the advance of the regiments, 
and given directions to their supporting artillery units. 
The commanders of the first-line regiments would also 
employ their main body battalions when they deemed it 
necessary unless their use was specifically restricted in 
the division order. 


RECENT THOUGHT ON FRENCH ADVANCE 
GUARDS 


We have now considered at some length the present 
French doctrine of advance guards. It has, in general, 
been in use since the World War. Before discussing its 
details, let us examine briefly the changes that French 
authorities on the subject have recently suggested for its 
improvement. 

The illustrative example includes one procedure that is 
contrary to French regulations as they stand. This is the 
use of more than one battalion in the advance guard of a 
regiment—two battalions are used in the center advance 
guard of the example. Although French regulations still 
limit the infantry strength of advance guards to one-third 
of the whole infantry strength there are several reasons 
now put forward for increasing this ratio or doing away 
with it. 

One important reason is based on the modern French 
doctrine of “compartmenting” terrain, a doctrine which 
teaches that high ground on the flanks is first secured to 
protect the advance of the bulk of a force along valleys 
and ravines. This use of terrain, which results in ad- 
vancing by a series of “coups d’epaule’’—shoves with the 
shoulder such as a man uses to push through dense woods 
or a crowd of people, is chiefly applicable after contact 
has been established. Nevertheless, zones of advance are 
selected with terrain compartments in mind. Consequent- 
ly the zone of a division may often be divided into regi- 
mental zones of varying widths corresponding to natural 
terrain channels, one or more of which may be too wide 
for a single battalion to cover as advance guard. 

A second reason is that a division zone of advance may 
be considerably wider than 6000 meters, owing again to 
the application of the “compartmenting” of terrain, to a 
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lack of troops, or to some emergency. French regulations 
prescribe 2,000 meters as the maximum width for a bat- 
talion advance guard. Then, if the division zone is 8 or 
10,000 meters wide more than three battalions will be re- 
quired, especially if there is a probability of encountering 
the enemy in force. This was the case in the illustrative 
example. The division zone was about 9,000 meters wide 
a front much too wide for three battalions unless there 
was little danger of encountering strong hostile forces. 

Still another reason for increasing or removing the 
limitation on the strength ratio of the advance guards is 
advanced by General Brossé. This author maintains that 
the advance guards’ mission of establishing contact and 
securing suitable terrain for the division as a whole will 
often make stronger advance guards necessary. In his 
opinion one battalion on a 2,000 yard front has practically 
no offensive strength against a stout enemy. He says: 
“It is not good sense to use a formula this rigid.” And 
then he asks: “How can we say that the width and depth 
of a'formation should be the same against a powerful and 
aggressive enemy in the sector of principal operations 
and against a weak and passive enemy in a secondary 
sector?” 

General Brossé’s answer is to permit a variable assign- 
ment of battalions to the advance guards, placing as many 
as six of the nine infantry battalions in the first echelon 
when necessary. He also favors a considerable variation 
in the width of fronts per battalion depending on the 
situation. Moreover, he believes the advance guards 
should have tanks regularly assigned to them. And 
finally he recommends an increase in the amount of di- 
visional artillery; and the support of the advance guards 
by the bulk of all the artillery at the moment of establ- 
lishing contact whenever such support is needed. (In the 
illustrative problem General “60th Division’ ordered all 
of his 75’s to support the advance guards when contact 
became imminent.) 

The subject of establishing contact as it concerns ad- 
vance guards was discussed in an another article by Gen- 
eral Touchon in Le Revue d’Infanterie for March, 1932. 
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In this paper General Touchon says that the divisional 
reconnaissance group is really the advance guard and 
that the advance guards are the first combat echelon, at 
least as soon as they come under hostile fire. As such 
they have lost the traditional meaning of the term “ad- 
vance guard.” As for establishing contact, this author 
believes that contact in the full sense of the word is not 
established by advance guards because hostile automatic 
fire ordinarily holds them at a distance of several hun- 
dred yards. This distance, he says, is not even close 
enough for the advance guards to discover a hostile with- 
drawal until all the enemy force has gone except a few 
machine guns. 

The only remedy for this, continues General Touchon, is 
the use of motorized and mechanized detachments as ad- 
vance reconnaissance elements. These security detach- 
ments will be able to push forward through the fire of 
automatic weapons that holds up the first echelon of in- 
fantry, and gain contact with the enemy in person, so to 
speak, and not merely with his bullets. “These detach- 
ments would be sufficiently independent of the main body 
to undertake missions analogous to those of the old-time 
advance guards: to resist in place, to avoid a general en- 
gagement, to fall back slowly delaying the hostile advance, 
to conduct reconnaissance, to cover the passage of the 
division over an obstacle, etc. Such units as these could 
be more correctly called ‘advance guards’.” 


COMMENT 


From this brief study it is easy to see that French ad- 
vance guard methods have been developed with the possi- 
bility of another war on France’s eastern and northeast- 
ern border in mind. The “point” advance guard has been 
held to be a failure since 1914. Every element of the 
new method is aimed toward correcting the faults of 
August, 1914, and making certain that there will be no 
mistake next time. 

It is apparent that this French conception of the ad- 
vance guard is intended to be applied principally to the 
operations of large units. It is based on the knowledge 
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that major wars are fought with armies and groups of 
armies, and even by groups of nations. In no part of the 
world is there a terrain that has witnessed this truth more 
fully than that extending from the North Sea to’ the Alps. 
It is natural, therefore, for present French doctrine to be 
based chiefly on the likelihood of another such war in the 
broad and somewhat shallow theater of operations that 
formed the western theater of the World War. 

But regardless of whether the advance to contact has 
been developed with a given terrain area in mind it can 
be applied to any large units operating on almost any 
terrain. If two hostile armies approached each other, one 
from Kansas City and the other from Cincinnati, either 
or both could employ the advance to contact once they 
drew near. For the operation is a matter of the last fif- 
teen or twenty miles only. Continuing to bear in mind, 
then, the French advance guards and their part in the 
advance to contact as we have above considered them—in 
connection with large instead of small units—let us note 
briefly their advantages and disadvantages. 

The greatest advantage of all, perhaps, is the complete 
elimination of the possibility of surprise. The mobile 
reconnaissance group and observation aviation, as well as 
distant reconnaissance by higher units, tend to obviate 
surprise. But even if all these other measures fail, the 
advance guards still form a protective cordon across the 
front of an army through which nothing can pass 
undetected. 

Another important advantage is that the advance 
guards are disposed to strike the opposing force at all 
times. There is no delay for development or deployment. 
Without stopping to extend to the flanks, the advance 
guards, already deployed, can press forward to determine 
the location of enemy units, to drive back isolated hostile 
detachments, and, unless hostile resistance is too strong, 
to secure the desired suitable terrain for the entrance of 
the main body elements into action. 

Even when this terrain cannot be secured by the ad- 
vance guards alone reinforcement is a simple matter, 
which is one more distinct advantage. The main body 
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elements need only move straight forward. They are 
already distributed across their zones of advance. 

The utmost use of critical terrain is a fourth important 
advantage. The advance by bounds insures the possession 
of good terrain for a later organized attack, or active or 
passive defense. Moreover, the whole advance to contact 
is determined by terrain from beginning to end and is 
based on a full recognition of the importance of thorough 
terrain evaluation. 

The principal disadvantage of the French advance to 
contact is the loss of speed in moving forward. The rate 
of advance during the two phases of this operation is 
liable to be less than that of columns advancing along 
roads. Using our own figures for rates of march we find 
a reduction from 2% to 114 miles an hour as soon as 
troops leave roads. Over much terrain, however, partly 
deployed units can move faster than 114 miles an hour. 
On the other hand, if careful coordination and continuous 
lateral contact are maintained between several columns 
advancing along parallel roads, those columns will often be 
unable to keep their march rate up to 2% miles an hour. 
But it is the method of using bounds that slows up the 
advance to contact more than any other factor. When it 
is strictly adhered to, the bound method doubles the time 
required to cover a given distance. The advance guards 
move from one bound limit to another and, having secured 
the second limit, then wait for the main body elements to 
come up before moving on to the third bound limit. A 
strict holding to this method will—again using our cus- 
tomary assumptions as to the rate of march—reduce the 
cross country progress of the division as a whole by 
half; that is, to three-quarters of a mile an hour. As we 
have seen, however, the bound method is not closely fol- 
lowed until the enemy is near. Hence the average rate 
of advance during the two phases of the advance to con- 
tact is probably somewhere near one mile an hour. 

This loss of time due to the slow rate of march is 
largely compensated for by the fact that there is little 
or no time spent in deployment after the enemy is en- 
countered. By then the division is to all intents and pur- 
poses already deployed. On the other hand, a division 
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advancing in column along roads, although its rate of ap- 
proach is faster, must spend several hours in spreading 
out getting ready to fight. 

A second disadvantage is the rigidity of the formation. 
From the beginning of the advance to contact (at some 
22,000 yards, or 1214 miles from the enemy) each com- 
bat unit moves forward sweeping the full width of its 
zone of advance. Thus each unit, and the whole division 
as well, is committed to a given direction that cannot 
easily be changed. This, however, is of no great im- 
portance when we remember that the division itself is 
only a single element of a much larger force. 

Another disadvantage is the inherent difficulty of ad- 
yancing across country for long distances. The order for 
the advance to contact sets forth the rigid zones of ad- 
vance and the schedule on which the elements of the suc- 
ceeding echelons of the division cross a given line of de- 
parture. Thereafter the combat elements must make con- 
tinual use of compass or terrain bearings in order to keep 
strictly within their zones. The tendency of troops, upon 
crossing roads that cut their zones diagonally, to move at 
right angles to these roads must be overcome continually. 
The advancing elements can only use such roads as run in 
their direction of advance and must disregard other roads. 

These, then, are the chief advantages and disadvant- 
ages of the French advance guard method. 

Another point that is evident from the above study is 
this: the French advance guards not only perform the 
duties of advance guards but also form the leading com- 
bat echelon of the French division. Both General Brossé 
and General Touchon are inclined to the belief that the 
modern French advance guard is less an advance guard 
in the traditional sense of the word than the divisional 
reconnaissance regiment. 

The divisional reconnaissance regiment performs many 
of the duties that have belonged in the past to advance 
guards. First, it searches the road net many miles in 
advance when the enemy is still distant. Second, it finds 
the hostile reconnaissance elements, engages them, and 
prevents their penetrating to harass or get information 
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of the location and strength of the main force. Third, as 
the division comes close to the enemy the reconnaissance 
regiment attempts to find the gaps and “soft spots” in 
the hostile front. Then it exploits these gaps, and where 
the division commander desires it, holds the small salients 
thus formed for the later use of the first combat echelon. 
Some elements of the regiment may even get through to 
obtain further information but this is always uncertain. 
More often the regiment will simply feel out the enemy’s 
leading units, attempt to drive them back, develop their 
weakest points, and secure and hold valuable terrain. 
When the advance guards, completely deployed, begin to 
establish contact with the enemy they take over the 
ground thus held, obtain the information gained of the 
immediate opposing elements, and continue the fight in 
accordance with their mission, assisted by the recon- 
naissance units which they absorb for the time being. 

The French, however, believe that the reconnaissance 
regiment—and the cavalry of higher units as well—does 
not furnish sufficient security. Although the reconnais- 
sance regiment “sweeps” the terrain as thoroughly as it 
can, it may not cover the full width of the zone of ad- 
vance. It may become lost, or be driven aside or avoided 
at certain points by an adroit enemy. It is not impossi- 
ble, the French believe, for the bulk of such a unit to he 
swallowed whole. In order to gain accurate and definite 
intelligence of the hostile main force, elements of the re- 
connaissance regiment must break or slip through the 
enemy’s reconnaissance or counterreconnaissance detach- 
ments. When this happens it is believed that they lose 
much of their value as covering elements. 

More often, it seems probable, the reconnaissance regi- 
ment, like advance reconnaissance of old, will expend 
most of its energies in fighting hostile elements of its 
kind and gain little information of the enemy’s main 
forces. In this event the bulk of such information must 
come from observation aviation or some other source. It 
is not unlikely that two modern reconnaissance detach- 
ments with motors and radios will find and engage each 
other much more quickly than two reconnaissance de- 
tachments composed of cavalry; consequently they are 
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less likely to get through far enough to obtain any real 
information. 

Thus the reconnaissance regiment is in a certain sense 
the advance guard of the French division. And it is also 
true that the French advance guards are generally com- 
parable to our leading echelons in the approach march. 
These comparisons cannot be carried too far, however, be- 
cause French advance guards have, as we have seen, dis- 
tinct advance guard duties as well as combat duties. More- 
over, their formation is taken up much earlier than ours 
and their combat duties are limited to the completion of 
the advance guard action. A French advance guard action 
to secure suitable terrain for the accomplishment of the 
main body’s mission of attack, defense, or counterof- 
fensive may, indeed, involve an entire first-line division 
and still not be considered a general engagement. 


* * * * * x * 


What the application of the French advance guard 
method may be to independent units was not brought out 
in the sources consulted. It seems apparent, however, 
that there is an application; for no matter how small two 
opposing units may be, the unit that is extended on a 
broad front has a great advantage over the unit that is 
still in column when the two clash. 

Unquestionably the French principles of early deploy- 
ment and seizure of favorable terrain may be employed to 
advantage by small independent units in suitable sit- 
uations. These arise only when definite and reliable in- 
formation of the enemy is available. An excellent ex- 
ample of the application of these French principles to our 
own tactics occurred during a 29th Infantry regimental 
maneuver of 1933, in which one battalion of this regiment 
opposed the other. 

One battalion, favored by early and definite information 
of its opponent, teok up a deployed formation similar to 
that used by the French advance guards in the advance 
to contact while the opposing battalion moved forward 
in the regulation formation. When the point of the op- 
posing unit gained contact its members opened fire and 
began to investigate. Almost immediately it received fire 
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from the front and from both flanks. The advance party 
then moved out to extend the line but was likewise caught 
by flanking fire. In a few minutes the whole advance 
guard, completely surprised by the enemy method of en- 
counter, was receiving fire from both sides and its ele- 
ments were unable to move in any direction. Eventually 
the outer elements of the battalion using the French sys- 
tem reached positions from which they could fire on the 
main body of the column. 

The diagrams in Figure 14 show what happened. 

Thus it seems apparent that the use of a “point” ad- 
vance guard will always be dangerous in a head on en- 
counter with a deployed advance guard, regardless of the 
size of the units; and that the only answer is to meet 
deployment with deployment. 

The deployment of the advance guard must not be pre- 
mature, however, or the mobility inherent in the column 
formation will be lost. But once the enemy comes so close 
that he cannot change direction without exposing his flank 
it will be safe to deploy. Hostile artillery fire may well 
be the determining factor in the decision although it may 
be neither desirable nor necessary to begin the develop- 
ment of the advance guards until they come within range 
of light artillery. 

As for deploying the main body earlier than we do, 
there is also much to be said. This step can be taken as 
soon as the opposing force is known to be irretrievably 
committed to a given direction. The assignment of zones 
of advance to the main body elements before battle has 
begun is simpler and less liable to result in confusion 
than under hostile artillery fire after the fight has com- 
menced. On the other hand, the commander of an inde- 
pendent division or brigade may find it more advantage- 
ous to keep his main body in hand and on the road until 
he decides upon his next move. 

In conclusion, it is not too much to say that a study of 
French advance guards affords an interesting and valu- 
able comparison. Seen in the light of foreign doctrines 
our own are clearer. But when we examine a military 
idea such as this, which has been developed to meet a 
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special contingency, we must keep an open mind, remem- 
bering that our doctrines must be broad enough because of 
our peculiar geographical and political situation, to cover 
almost any conceivable conditions of warfare. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Some Aids to Map Reading 


“A solution to First Requirement: Colonel ‘Ist Infantry’ 
studies his map for five minutes. He then turns to his 
assembled staff officers and battalion commanders and 

How often have we read this in various solutions of 
map problems? But the emphasis, in so far as most of us 
are concerned, is invariably on the order that Colonel 
“First Infantry” dictates. Perhaps some of us realize 
dimly that Colonel “lst Infantry” could issue no order 
were it not for that map. Perhaps some of us even take 
a longer leap and speculate vaguely on what the valiant 
Colonel would do if he could not decipher the cabalistic 
scrawl of contours. But to many of us that little phrase 
“studies his map for five minutes” is merely a convenient 
bit of canned language. 

From the very beginning of his service the young officer 
is impressed with the fact that he must be able to read a 
map. He hears it again and again. He is given courses 
in sketching. He is given problems involving map read- 
ing. He gets through them. There is no record of any 
officer having lost his commission through inability to 
master this elementary subject of his profession. Are 
we to assume, then, that all our officers are past masters 
in the art of map reading? If we do we are little short 
of fatuous. 

The individual who can glance at a contoured map and 
see, not a bewildering scrawl of lines on a piece of paper, 
but the true rise and fall of the terrain, is decidedly rare. 
Give most of us plenty of time and we can arrive at some 
conception of it; but more often than not that conception 
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will be distorted. We lack what might be termed a con- 
tinuity of visualization. We recognize a hill here and a 
hill there, and we identify a valley snaking between them. 
But we fail to see these terrain features in their true re- 
lation to each other. When we introduce more than two 
or three hills our continuity of visualization or percep- 
tion breaks down. We become confused and bewildered. 
What, to the trained eye is a stereopticon view of a piece 
of terrain, becomes to the untrained eye an unintelligible 
blur. Obviously the conscientious officer is chagrinned to 
discover this weakness in himself. He bends every effort 
to overcome it and yet he finds that he makes no progress. 
Despite his toil the terrain on the map simply refuses to 
stand out; it remains flat and obscure. Is there any- 
thing he can do that will help? Let us examine a few of 
the devices that some of us who were not “born topo- 
graphers” have found useful. 

The map (Figure 15 in fold-out at the end of chapter) 
is part of the geological survey of the Fort Benning Mili- 
tary Reservation. It is the type of map with which the 
army will be equipped in the event of an emergency with- 
in the United States. If the reader is one of those rare 
and fortunate individuals who can glance at the maze of 
contours on this map and see the ground rise before him 
he need read no further. This article is not addressed to 
him. However, if he sees clearly nothing but a town, a 
railroad, an elaborate road net, and a few meandering 
streams he belongs to that great division of us who 
struggle in the coils of the serpentine contour. 

Alexander solved the intricate problem of the Gordian 
knot by hewing through it with a sword. Let us solve 
this equally baffling knot of contour in a manner no less 
direct. Let us take a blue pencil and trace heavily over 
the stream lines shown on this map. (See Figure 16.) 
By means of this simple and rapid expedient the area 
takes on an altogether different appearance. It can be 
seen at a glance that the streams drain north, west, and 
south from the vicinity of Cusseta and that the main ridge 
line, or water shed, runs generally east and west. Simi- 
larly, it is immediately clear that secondary ridges must 
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run from the main water shed to form the high ground 
which separates the various stream tributaries. In other 
words, by this simple device the main characteristics of 
the terrain in this area are unmistakeably clarified. In fact 
the general conformation of the ground stands out so 
clearly that it would be a simple matter, given a few 
elevations, to interpolate sufficient contour lines to bring 
out the principal relief of the area. 

At the same time a new and significant tactical factor 
is brought out. It can now be seen that the little town 
of Cusseta is situated on ground that dominates almost 
the entire area. When this is considered in relation to 
Cusseta’s obvious importance from the viewpoint of rail 
and road communications, it can be readily recognized 
that this town has a vital tactical significance. 

Some officers find that they are able to visualize the 
terrain more clearly by coloring in the ridge lines instead 
of the drainage net. The best way to do this is to start 
the colored line at a stream junction and continue it up 
hill. It will be found that these lines roughly bisect the 
angle formed by two streams which, of course, is topo- 
graphically evident, since ridges lie between the somewhat 
paralle] stream lines. When all of the secondary ridges 
have been thus determined the main ridge line, or water 
shed, is readily recognized. This main water shed should 
then be indicated by a heavy red line. All the secondary 
ridge lines connect up with this main ridge. 

In Figure 7 this system has been employed. The heavy 
red line is the water shed between the various drainage 
nets in the area, while the smaller red lines indicate the 
secondary ridges which run between the tributaries of 
individual streams or between the various minor runs and 
creeks. It should be noted that this system, like the 
drainage system, also forms a complete net. In fact the 
ridge line net is the reciprocal of the drainage net. 

A third method remains. It is much slower than the 
other two but on the other hand it has the great advant- 
age of setting forth the true ground form with unmistak- 
able clarity. This system consists of coloring in the area 
according to elevation. An examination of the map we 
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CHAPTER IX 


Operations of a British Infantry Battalion 
During The Retreat From Mons 


(HISTORICAL MAP PROBLEM) 
ORIENTATION 


The British Expeditionary Force; which in August, 
1914 consisted of two corps, the I and II, began its retreat 
from Mons the night of 23/24 August, 1914. Up to this 
time, only the II Corps, which was on the left, had been 
seriously engaged. See General Map at end of chapter.) 

During the first three days of the retreat the II Corps 
was twice attacked by overwhelming numbers of Germans 
and each time narrowly escaped destruction. The rear- 
most elements of the British I Corps were being pressed 
daily by strong German columns advancing along all the 
highways leading to the south. On the right of the I 
Corps, the French Fifth Army, also retreating, was 
equally hard pressed. 

The route of the British I Corps lay from five to ten 
miles east of that of the British II Corps and each day 
this gap increased. The French units on the right were 
farther to the south than the British. Thus the I Corps 
found itself on August 26 with flanks open and an eager 
enemy dogging its rear; the situation was at least grave. 


FIRST SITUATION 


The British I Corps bivouacked the night of 26/27 
August as follows: 

lst Division: lst Brigade—Fesmy; 2d Brigade—Oisy 
(west of highway) ;.3d Brigade—Oisy (east of highway). 
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2d Division: Vicinity of Etreux. (See Special Map 
at end of chapter.) 

The units of the corps had had a strenuous day of 
marching on the 26th and did not arrive in their bivouacs 
until after 10:00 PM. The corps rear guard, however, 
had succeeded in breaking contact with the Germans. 

Orders for 27 August issued in the I Corps were in sub- 
stance as follows: 


By the I Corps: 

The corps continues the retreat to the south along 
the Etreux—Guise Highway. Time of starting—4:00 
AM. 

The 2d Division resumes the march as soon as the 
trains clear the 2d Division bivouac areas. 

The 1st Division will follow the 2d Division. 


By the 1st Division: 
The ist Brigade constitutes the rear guard of the 
corps. It will hold the enemy at a distance from the 
high ground between Fesmy and Wassigny in order 
to prevent the enemy from shelling Etreux where 
supplies are to be issued to troops as they pass 
through. 

The 2d Brigade constitutes the “western flank 
guard”, initially in the vicinity of Wassigny. 

The 2d Battalion Welch Regiment (3d Brigade), 
with a battery of light artillery attached, constitutes 
the “eastern flank guard”, initially in the vicinity 
of Bergues. 

By the 1st Brigade: 

The 1st Battalion Coldstream Guards will occupy 
a position on the ridge one-half mile north of RJ 156 
(at Fesmy) with its reserve company just south of 
the canal. 

The ist Battalion Scots Guards will occupy a po- 
sition just north of RJ 145 (one and one-half miles 
west of Oisy). 

The ist Battalion Black Watch will take position 
on the northern edge of Etreux and also establish 
and maintain contact with the “western flank guard” 
near Wassigny. 
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The 2d Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, with 
two troops of the 15th Hussars (about 100 men) and 
two guns of the 118th Battery Royal Field Artillery 
attached, will form the support of the rear guard 
when the retreat is resumed. It will take position 
initially in the vicinity of Fesmy and Chapeau Rouge. 

All units will be in position by dawn 27 August. 
Units will hold their positions until ordered, or forced 
by the enemy, to retire, 

Brigade headquarters will be at the railroad cross- 
ing in Etreux. 

(NOTE.—British infantry divisions consist of 3 brigades, 
each containing 4 battalions. There are no regiments. 

During this operation each battalion consisted of 4 
rifle companies of 250 men, each rifle company com- 
prising 4 platoons. In addition, each battalion had one 
machine gun section of 2 guns and a small headquarters 
detachment. 

The strain and fatigue of the troops had been great but 
the losses had been negligible.) 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—. Initial dispositions of the 
Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion Royal Munster Fusil- 
iers. 

b. The formation of the support of the rear guard which 
the Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion Royal Munster 
Fusiliers. plans to use in the event that the Germans 
have not regained contact when the march is resumed. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION TO THE FIRST 
REQUIREMENT 


At daylight 27 August, Companies B and D of the 2d 
Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers are posted at the 
northern and western outskirts of Chapeau Rouge cover- 
ing the roads from the northwest and the north. The 
remainder of this battalion, with the attached cavalry and 
artillery, under the battalion commander, is posted gen- 
erally along the Chapeau Rouge—Bergues road between 
RJ 165 and Chapeau Rouge covering the two roads from 
Le Sart. Battalion headquarters is in Fesmy. A few 
cavalry patrols are sent forward to cover the roads from 
Le Sart. 
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DISCUSSION 


a. In this situation the commanding officer of the 
Munster battalion knew, when he received orders to form 
the support of the rear guard, that contact had been 
broken with the Germans. However, he had every rea- 
son to expect that the enemy would soon be up again. 

As both his flanks were exposed, it was equally prob- 
able that the Germans would advance along routes from 
the northeast or from the north. It was no less probable 
that they would advance from both directions simultan- 
eously. 

The battalion commander had no way of estimating the 
length of time it would take to issue supplies to the 
troops as they passed through Etreux. Hence he had no 
way of knowing how long he would have to remain at 
Fesmy and Chapeau Rouge. That uncertainty naturally 
inclined him to prepare for a daylight defense of perhaps 
several hours. On the other hand there was a strong 
probability that when he did get orders to move out, 
prompt compliance would be necessary to enable him to 
take his place in the formation. 

Communication facilities within the battalion were 
meager and, with an initial mission that would divide his 
command into two parts and separate those parts by a 
mile, he must have been strongly inclined against sending 
any other detachments far away. 

Since the Coldstream battalion on the ridge one-half 
mile north of RJ 156 was ideally located to back up any 
detachments in or just north of Chapeau Rouge and since 
the potential threat from the northeast was as great as 
that from the north, the general dispositions actually 
made by the commander in this case seem adequate. How- 
ever, it is believed that part of the cavalry should have 
been attached to the Chapeau Rouge group for reconnais- 
sance to the north and that cavalry reconnaissance by 
both the Fesmy and Chapeau Rouge detachments should 
have been initiated upon arrival at their positions. 

In a situation like this, where the withdrawal is to com- 
mence on orders from higher headauarters, it is vital for 
the battalion to maintain liaison with the headquarters 
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that is to issue the order. In this case the battalion 
should have maintained liaison with brigade. 

b. A formation of the battalion for the march, in the 
event that the Germans have not regained contact when 
the march is resumed, would be: 

The artillery leading, followed in order by two 
rifle companies, the two machine guns, and then a 
third rifle company, all without distance. Six hun- 
dred yards to the rear, the fourth rifle company (less 
one platoon). Four hundred yards to the rear, the 
platoon (less one section). Three hundred yards to 
the rear, the section (less one squad). Two hun- 
dred yards to the rear, one squad. 

One cavalry troop to follow the rear point at ap- 
proximately a mile, initially covering the rear and 
the left flank of the support. The other cavalry 
troop to move via the Fesmy—RJ 144—Boué road, 
thence southwest, as right flank guard for the sup- 
port. This troop to join the other troop south of 
Etreux. Both troops thereafter to cover the rear 
and flanks of the support. 


SECOND SITUATION 


- 


The situation at daylight 27 August is as shown in 
the historical solution to the first requirement. 

The country about Fesmy and Chapeau Rouge is divided 
by thick hedges into small inclosures. 

No additional orders regarding the retirement have been 
received. 

The information received by the battalion commander, 
as the situation developed, follows: 

9:00 AM.—The battalion commander learns that a Ger- 
man cavalry patrol has come down the road from La 
Groise to a point within 500 yards of Chapeau Rouge. 
The patrol fired a few shots but did not advance. The 
British did not reply. The battalion commander sees in- 
dications of a column of enemy infantry marching on Le 
Sart from the direction of Prisches. Soon afterward a 
mounted patrol preceding the infantry of this column is 
seen to gallop back towards Le Sart. 
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9:30 AM.—There is no further information of the 
enemy nor of the retirement. The enemy column from 
Prisches is no longer visible. A message is received from 
the commander of the eastern flank guard near Bergues 
stating that he is about to withdraw to Boué. He gives 
no reason. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Action taken by the Com- 
manding Officer, 2d Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
and his plans at 9:30 AM. 


HISTORICAL SOLUTION TO THE SECOND 
REQUIREMENT 


Becoming apprehensive of the safety of his right flank, 
the Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion Royal Munster 
Fusiliers, moves half of Company A, with one troop of 
cavalry, to Bergues. The detachment arrives without 
incident. He also dispatches a message to the brigade 
commander, setting forth the situation and stating that, 
if the brigade commander approves, the battalion will fall 
back by way of Boué when it retires. 


DISCUSSION 


The action taken by the battalion commander in this 
situation, as indicated in the historical solution, was en- 
tirely appropriate. He promptly saw the danger to his 
right flank, to his rear, and to troops moving on the 
Fesmy—Etreux road, when the Bergues force moved to 
Boué. He displayed commendable initiative in immedi- 
ately sending a detachment to Bergues and showed an 
appreciation of the need for team play in combat by in- 
forming brigade of the situation and of the steps he had 
taken to meet it. His request for permission to move by 
Boué in retiring was a tactful way of pointing out to 
brigade a danger that he, the battalion commander, fully 
appreciated. 


THIRD SITUATION 


The situation is continued from the historical solution 
to the second requirement. 
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10:30 AM.—German infantry advancing from the 
northeast is seen to begin an attack on Bergues.’ The 
attack spreads across the front of the battalion as far 
as Chapeau Rouge. The British, being intrenched, have 
little difficulty in holding back the enemy. 

12:15 PM.—The Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion 
Royal Munster Fusiliers, receives a message from the 
brigade commander approving his plan of withdrawal but 
giving no information as to when the retirement is to 
begin. This message is timed 12:00 noon. 

12:30 PM.—The German attack at Bergues and 
Chapeau Rouge has become stronger. Companies B and 
D, in accordance with previous instructions, withdrew 
slowly to Fesmy. Making skillful use of ditches along the 
road and the rows of hedges, they prevent close pursuit. 
The two artillery pieces and the machine-gun section al- 
ready at Fesmy are firing effectively on enemy infantry 
coming from the direction of Le Sart. 

It is also known that units of the Coldstream Guards 
posted north of the canal are beginning to withdraw to 
the south bank where their reserve company is located. 

1:15 PM.—The Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, sends the following message to the 
brigade commander: 

“Am holding on to the position north of Fesmy 
village, being attacked by force of all arms. Getting 
on well. The Germans are driving cattle in front of 
them up to us for cover. We are killing plenty of 
them.” 

1:20 PM.—The Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, at Fesmy, sends a platoon to the east 
to contact the detachment at Bergues. This platoon en- 
counters enemy forces southeast of Fesmy and is driven 
back without accomplishing its mission. Sounds of firing 
to the southeast seem to indicate that the enemy has 
taken Bergues. 

1:50 PM.—The German attack on Fesmy increases in 
intensity. Small numbers of the enemy approach within 
150 yards of the British. A few enter the village but are 
soon killed or captured. 
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The Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion Royal Munster 
Fusiliers, sends the following message to the brigade com- 
mander : 

“We have German wounded prisoners, who say that 
about two regiments are opposing us, and some guns. 
They belong to the 15th Regiment.” 


THIRD REQUIREMENT .—Decision of the Command- 
ing Officer, 2d Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, at 
1:50 PM. 


DISCUSSION OF THE THIRD REQUIREMENT 


By 1:50 PM the situation of the Munsters, as known to 
the battalion commander, was grave and by way of be- 
coming critical. The Germans had penetrated between Ber- 
gues and Fesmy and were thus in position to close the 
bridge at Oisy as well as to attack the right flank at 
Fesmy. The Bergues detachment apparently was being 
forced to withdraw. Their route of withdrawal, almost 
of necessity. would be to the southwest or south. In the 
absence of definite information it was better to assume 
that it would be the latter. In this case, unless imme- 
diate steps were taken to prevent it, the Germans could 
march at once on Oisy and close the Fesmy—Oisy road. 

The 3d Brigade might not have left its bivouac and 
might in consequence have a detachment a few hundred 
yards east of Oisy covering the bridge. But this could 
not be depended upon. 

No word has come from the Coldstream Guards and no 
word of when the retirement will begin! Surely the bat- 
talion commander of the Munsters must have wondered 
what had occurred to delay the start so long. 

With an adequate staff he would certainly have sent 
a staff officer to brigade with the message of 1:50 PM 
and would have directed him somewhat as follows: “Learn 
all you can of the situation as brigade knows it; and if 
possible get an estimate of how much longer we’ll have 
to hold.” He would have sent another to the Coldstream 
Guards to acquaint them with the situation of the Muns- 
ters and to find out what they were doing. 
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This situation, so typical of open warfare, provides one 
more reason why battalions and higher units should have 
good sized staffs in warfare of movement. 

The original order to the battalions of the rear guard 
directed that units “hold their positions until ordered, or 
forced by the enemy, to retire’. Such an order requires 
the battalion commanders to use their own judgment in 
the absence of definite instructions. In this case the 
Munsters are not yet defeated, but they are nevertheless 
placed in a precarious position through the enemy’s ma- 
neuver which is about to cut them off. It seems, there- 
fore, to be only a question of time before the Munsters 
are defeated. Opposed to this condition is the question 
of what is the best course of action as far as the I Corps 
is concerned. If the battalion commander from his po- 
sition thinks that the remainder of the brigade has not 
withdrawn, then his decision must be to hold on at 
Fesmy. If, on the other hand, it seems probable that the 
other units of the rear guard have moved out and that the 
withdrawal of the Munsters will not imperil the safety of 
the rear guard, it is logical for the Munsters to withdraw 
to a new position pending later developments. A position 
west of the canal at Oisy seems to fill this requirement 
satisfactorily. 

In this trying situation there are two things which ap- 
pear certain: one is, that the route through Boueé is no 
longer feasible and a new one must be planned at once; 
and the other is, that the battalion commander must at- 
tempt to find out what the other units of the rear guard 
are doing and, if possible, obtain instructions from the 
brigade commander. 


FOURTH SITUATION 


1:50 PM.—No change is made in the disposition of 
the battalion at this time. 

2:00 PM.—The Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion Roval 
Munster Fusiliers, has still received no orders to with- 
draw. The enemy continues to press the attack against 
Fesmy from the northeast but makes little progress. 
Losses in the battalion have been light. 
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2:30 PM.—The Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, decides to withdraw in the direction 
of Oisy via the direct route from Fesmy. He sends out 
strong flanking patrols to cover the movement. The 
withdrawal is necessarily slow, the flank parties being 
impeded by the hedges; and it is some time before the 
rearmost Munsters and the two guns leave Fesmy. The 
rear company becomes engaged with the Germans as it 
leaves Fesmy but disengages itself and overtakes the re- 
mainder of the battalion at Oisy. Here the detachment 
of Company A which had been sent to Bergues rejoins 
the battalion. This detachment has had only slight losses 
thus far. 

5:45 PM.—The leading elements of the Munsters are 
now on the main highway about one mile north of the 
railroad crossing in Etreux. There are no indications that 
other British units are anywhere in this vicinity. As the 
battalion continues toward Etreux, Germans can be seen 
crossing the road to the south. When the leading ele- 
ments of the battalion are a few hundred yards from 
Etreux, German small arms fire opens on them from 
houses on the northern outskirts of the town. To this is 
quickly added the fire of a German battery (4 guns) lo- 
cated just east of the point where the railroad crosses the 
canal. Casualties are heavy. One of the two Munster 
field pieces is rendered useless by a shell, which also de- 
stroys the entire gun team. The other piece is put into 
action promptly; but it will not be able to fire very long 
because the ammunition supply is running low and there 
is no more available. 

The battalion commander immediately orders the two 
leading companies to attack abreast, directly to the south, 
in order to clear the way. By 6:15 PM it is seen that the 
enemy is intrenched just north of the railroad and that 
the companies can not possibly get through. One and 
one-half hours of daylight remain. 


FOURTH REQUIREMENT.—The decision of the Com- 
manding Officer, 2d Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
at 6:15 PM. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOURTH REQUIREMENT 


By 6:15 PM the futility of further efforts to force his 
way through the Germans north of Etreux should have 
been apparent to the Munsters’ commander. Hours be- 
fore he must have realized that something had gone 
wrong. Now he is pretty well hemmed in on three sides 
with converging fire coming from two. One of his two 
field pieces is out of action; the other has but little am- 
munition left. His supply of small arms ammunition is 
likewise almost exhausted. 

There were two possible plans for saving what was left 
of his detachment: (1) to withdraw at once towards 
Wassigny, then cut south with a view to getting around 
the Germans; (2) to hold on until dark and then with- 
draw as indicated. 

It is true that an attempt to break through to the west 
may not succeed, because the Germans may already be 
near his west flank; but he has more chance of saving 
something this way than he has of getting through via 
Etreux or to the east. 

If he starts his withdrawal now it will almost certainly 
be discovered and blocked. He should be able to hold on 
where he is during the remaining hour and a half of day- 
light without great difficulty; he will then have a chance 
to slip out and around the Germans under cover of dark- 
ness. We know now that of the other small units which 
found themselves in similar situations in the World War, 
most of those that escaped hung on until dark. 

Of course, as far as the Munsters were concerned, this 
conclusion is hindsight. However, we study military op- 
erations to increase our chance of success in battle; in a 
future war we can make this hindsight our foresight 
should we ever find ourselves in a similar situation. 


HISTORICAL CONCLUSION 


About 6:30 PM a house just east of the road bursts 
into flames and, as if this were a signal, a converging 
attack opens on the Munsters. The battalion commander 
orders his one remaining gun to open fire on a loopholed 
house on the west side of the road, from which heavy 
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fire is coming. The gun team and crew are immediately 
shot down. 

A third company, which has been supporting the attack 
of the two leading companies, is ordered to attack the 
railroad cut northeast of Etreux, which seems to be the 
eastern end of the enemy line. Although this company 
is enfiladed by hostile guns east of the canal, it works for- 
ward close to the cut, and charges. The company is 
annihilated. 

The battalion commander leads several charges against 
the loopholed house. The Germans close in from the 
south, east, and west. More men fall. The major is 
killed. 

At 7:00 PM command devolves upon a lieutenant who 
collects the remnants of the battalion in the orchard just 
north of Etreux. He disposes these for all-around de- 
fense. Gradually the Germans close in. They bring up 
more machine guns and concentrate a withering fire on 
the British position. 

At 9:15 PM the survivors, numbering not more than 
250, with ammunition almost spent, are overpowered. The 
Munsters have been fighting nine German battalions and 
have held them up for six hours. 

Turning now to other units of the British 1st Division, 
let us see how they fared on this 27th day of August, 
1914. 

The 3d Brigade, which bivouacked at Oisy 26/27 
August and furnished the flank guard at Bergues, began 
its march to the south at about 11:00 AM. It reached its 
next bivouac area without difficulty. 

The 2d Brigade, which bivouacked at Oisy (west of the 
road) 26/27 August and constituted the “western flank 
guard,” posted initially at Wassigny, marched southward 
from Wassigny between 1:45 and 2:00 PM. Except for 
the rear battalion, this brigade was not involved in com- 
bat this day. The rear battalion lost 4 men in a skirm- 
ish with German cavalry and laid claim to inflicting 40 
or 50 casualties on the enemy. 

In the 1st Brigade—the brigade to which the Royal 
Munsters belonged—the brigade commander, who was also 
commander of the rear guard, received word at 12:20 
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PM that the road at Etreux was clear. At 1:00 PM he 
dispatched orders to every unit of the rear guard to “‘e- 
tire at once.” This messege, though sent by two routes, 
failed to reach the Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

The Coldstream Guards, the Scots Guards, and the Black 
Watch received the order to retire and got under way 
without difficulty. Owing undoubtedly to the Munsters, 
these units did not become engaged with the enemy until 
they had passed Etreux when they were threatened by a 
German cavalry division advancing from the northwest. 
There was considerable firing by the Germans and by 
British batteries which went into action to cover the with- 
drawal of the rear guard; but the losses of the three 
British battalions that escaped were trifling. 

We have seen what happened to the 2d Battalion Royal 
Munster Fusiliers. This gallant unit ceased to exist after 
27 August and was soon replaced by a fresh battalion 
from England. 
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CHAPTER X 


Recent Developments of Infantry Weapons 


THE SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLE. THE LIGHT MACHINE GUN, 
SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION, AND THE 
HAGLAR-ULTRA BULLET 


INTRODUCTION 


In the design of infantry weapons since the World War 
the trend has been decidedly toward the development of 
additional fire power. 

In the World War regiment the ratio of automatic 
rifles to rifles was 1 to 16.6; in our present organization 
it is 1 to 11.5; in the tentative organization, a ratio of 
1 to 5.4 is now being proposed. The machine gun ratio 
in the World War regiment was one machine gun for 
every 66.6 rifles. In our present organization there is 
one machine gun for every 52 rifles, whereas the tentative 
organization calls for one machine gun for every 27.3 
rifles. We can picture the relative fire power better, per- 
haps, by using the more inclusive ratio of all automatic 
‘aliber .30 infantry arms to rifles. In the World War 
regiment this was 1 to 13.3. Now it is 1 to 9.4; and in 
our tentative organization there is one automatic weapon 
to every 4.5 rifles. 

This significant increase in fire power has resulted 
mainly from three things: the assignment of more heavy 
machine guns and automatic rifles to various units; the 
development of the semi-automatic rifle; and the develop- 
ment of the light machine gun. It is to these last two 
that we turn our attention in this chapter. In addition 
we shall also discuss briefly the Halgar-ultra bullet and 
late improvements in small arms ammunition. 
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THE SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


Pursuant to the trend of the times, arms designers, en- 
deavoring to give the individual soldier more fire power, 
have sought to develop an auto-loading rifle to replace 
the hand-operated weapon now in use. 

Before discussing this particular development, we 
should have in mind a picture of the ideal weapon with 
which we should like to arm our soldiers. This ideal rifle 
would have the following principal characteristics: (1) it 
should be as light as possible, preferably under ten 
pounds; (2) it should be just as accurate as our present 
rifle; and (3) it should be magazine-fed and self or auto- 
loading. 

The rifles that have been produced to date to fill the 
above specifications are generally, in the absence of a 
standard nomenclature, termed semi-automatic rifles. 
They must not be confused with full automatic rifles such 
as our Browning Automatic Rifle which is not only auto- 
loading, but is capable also, of being fired automatically. 
These auto-loading or semi-automatic rifles referred to 
herein are automatic only in so far as the operation of 
the bolt mechanism is concerned and are fired in the 
usual manner by pulling the trigger for each shot. 

Semi-automatic or auto-loading rifles fall generally 
within three standard classifications according to the me- 
chanical principle by which the bolt mechanism is oper- 
ated. These are: (1) the blow back type; (2) the gas- 
operated type; and (3) the recoil-operated type. 

The first type is that usually found in sporting rifles 
and shotguns. The “blow back” of gases against the head 
of the bolt furnishes the power for the mechanical op- 
erations of extracting and ejecting the empty cartridge 
case, feeding, and returning the bolt mechanism to the fir- 
ing position. This method has not proved satisfactory for 
military weapons because the bolt cannot be locked to the 
chamber when the cartridge is fired. 

In the gas-operated weapon the expanding gas, created 
by the explosion of the powder charge, acts against the 
head of a piston connected to the bolt. The force thus 
applied, acting through the piston, operates the bolt. 
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This method makes the action certain and positive. The 
additional weight entailed by the addition of the piston 
and other parts is, however, a disadvantage. 

The recoil-operated type utilizes the kick or recoil from 
the explosion to perform the necessary operations. It is 
generally conceded that this mechanical principle furnishes 
the best possibilities for the type of gun desired. 

Following the trend of developments as indicated above 
many designers have submitted rifles for test. The best 
known of these, probably, are the Garand, the Pedersen, 
and the Thompson. 

All of these rifles have made a fairly close approach to 
the ideal that we previously referred to. Although none 
of them are without minor faults, all have sufficient merit 
to warrant the belief that the achievement of the ideal 
weapon is far from being an impossibility. 

A discussion of the mechanical details of all three 
rifles would involve a long and technical study well beyond 
the scope of this paper. Therefore, one type only—the 
Garand—has been chosen to illustrate the semi-automatic 
type of weapon. 

The Garand rifle is shown in Figure 19. It is gas 
operated; weighs 8.9 pounds; and is about one inch 
shorter than our service rifle. It is of caliber .276 and is 
fed from a clip containing ten cartridges arranged in 
double rows. Its particular advantages as disclosed in 
tests are: 

(1) An excellent general firing ability, exceeding that 
of our service rifle especially in the volume of fire that 
can be delivered in a given time; 

(2) It is light in weight and has a perfect balance; 

(3) It is easy to disassemble and assemble; 

(4) It requires little oil; 

(5) There is practically no danger of splitting the clip; 

(6) An excellent method of feeding. The clip can be 
conveniently and quickly inserted into the receiver “en 
bloc”. Upon firing the tenth round the clip is discharged 
and the bolt remains in its rearmost position, thus block- 
ing the firer’s line of aim and indicating to him that the 
piece is empty. 
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(7) The rifle is less fatiguing to the firer than the 
service rifle because of its light weight and automatic 
bolt operation. 

The disadvantages noted in the tests were ail of a 
minor nature and were due principally to the “milling” 
or finish of the working parts. The method of loading, 
however, was found faulty in one respect: it is not pos- 
sible to load the rifle without first loading the cartridges 
into the clip. 

Mr. Garand has still more recently developed a caliber 
.30 rifle along these same lines. Details as to its con- 
struction are not available for publication at present. 
Judging from the performances of the .276 caliber rifle 
described above it will probably be a very fine weapon. 

Before going on to another subject let us compare 
briefly the semi-automatic and service rifles. 

In test firings over the qualification course, these re- 
sults were notable. Both expert riflemen and average 
marksmen made slightly higher scores with the service 
rifle. More than outweighing this, however, was the 
superiority of the semi-automatic in field firing. In skirm- 
ish run tests with unlimited ammunition a team composed 
of both experts and marksmen made 25.8 hits per man per 
minute with the Garand .276 as compared with 12.6 hits 
per man per minute with the service rifle. The Garand 
almost equalled, in fact, the Browning automatic rifle 
(31.1 hits per man per minute). In fire superiority tests 
expert riflemen finished in 4 minutes 52 seconds with the 
service rifle and in 3 minutes 45 seconds with the 
Garand. The marksman group, however, made a re- 
markably higher improvement, finishing in 13 minutes 25 
seconds with the service rifle and in 3 minutes 45 seconds 
with the Garand. The rounds fired per minute and hits 
per man per minute were both far better for both groups 
when they fired the Garand. 

These tests and others show conclusively not only that 
the semi-automatic rifle means tremendously increased 
fire power but also that riflemen with comparatively little 
experience as compared to expert shots can get far better 
results with it than with the bolt action rifle. The same 
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degree of first preliminary training may be necessary in 
order to teach a man to hold and aim correctly. But ap- 
parently, once a soldier has mastered these first steps, his 
progress with a semi-automatic, auto-loading weapon is 
much faster than with the present rifle. 

This indicates that mechanical loading is of more benefit 
to men of a low degree of training. This in turn would 
indicates that the use of the auto-loading rifle facilitates 
training in rifle marksmanship and thereby lowers the 
training rate. This is a very important factor to be con- 
sidered in an emergency where time is a critical factor in 
training our National Army men to take their place with 
our front-line troops. 

In the first place, the shock of recoil is very much less 
with the semi-automatic weapon than that with the ser- 
vice rifle. This, of course, lessens the derangement of 
aim, thus increasing the percentage of hits per rounds 
fired as well as the volume of fire delivered. 

Moreover rifle marksmanship training with the semi- 
automatic is considerably simplified inasmuch as no time is 
required for training in bolt manipulation. Consequently 
more time can be applied to aiming and trigger squeeze 
exercises. Likewise, in the actual firing of the semi- 
automatic rifle, the firer has more time to aim and squeeze 
the trigger. The absence of bolt manipulation also de- 
creases greatly the fatigue of rapid firing. 

With the semi-automatic rifle, the rifleman can fire al- 
most twice as many aimed shots in a given time as he 
can with the service rifle. His fire is thus denser and 
correspondingly more effective. 

The adjustment of fire by tracer ammunition is easier 
with the semi-automatic. The greater volume of the semi- 
automatic fire causes the cone of fire to be much more 
clearly outlined than with the service rifle. 

All these advantages of semi-automatic fire are par- 
ticularly applicable against antiaircraft targets and give 
increased effectiveness to this type of fire. The firer can 
more easily maintain his lead for successive shots. His 
sight alignment is much less deranged when it is not 
necessary to operate a bolt by hand after each shot. 
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Again, the semi-automatic rifle in antiaircraft firing de- 
livers roughly twice the volume of fire in any period, 
however short. At best a hostile airplane is a fleeting 
target. 

Semi-automatic rifles are not without their faults, how- 
ever. Like other automatic weapons, and even the service 
rifle, they sometimes cease firing because of malfunction- 
ing. The answer to this, however, is training. A soldier 
who thoroughly understands any good weapon, and is 
thoroughly grounded in its care and functioning, can 
usually keep it operating in all phases of firing and 
combat. 

Another interesting weapon that falls within the same 
category as those we have mentioned already, although of 
somewhat different design, is the Thompson, caliber .45, 
sub-machine gun, sometimes referred to as the “gangster 
gun”. This gun weighs 12 pounds, and is recoil operated 
and magazine fed. It is furnished with magazines of 
three types. One of these is tubular and holds 25 
rounds; the others are drum-shaped, holding 50 and 100 
rounds respectively. The gun is fitted for the use of 
either a 10.5 inch or 14.5 inch barrel. 

In addition to being fired similarly to our present ser- 
vice rifle, it can be fired at a full automatic rate. When 
it is fired in this manner, its effective rate is about 100 
rounds per minute. 

Tests conducted proved it to be an excellent weapon be- 
cause of its heavy striking power, its ability to be put 
into action quickly, and the rapidity with which its fire 
can be changed from one target to another. For these 
reasons it is considered to be a particularly excellent 
weapon for special operations; viz: beach defense, raids, 
night operations, close fighting, woods fighting, and in 
civil disturbances. At short ranges, between three and 
four hundred yards, it can inflict decisive damage; at 
longer ranges it is too inaccurate. 


LIGHT MACHINE GUN 


The same basic factor which actuates the desire to arm 
the individual soldier with an auto-loading rifle—that of 
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increasing fire power—is also seen in the efforts to de- 
velop a light machine gun which will be able to closely 
accompany the infantry rifle units. 

The ideal weapon in this class is considered at present 
to be one that embodies the following characteristics: 

(1) It should be light enough so that it can keep up 
with and accompany the infantry unit in all stages of 
combat. Its maximum weight for fulfilling this condition 
is thirty-five pounds; but an even lighter gun is prefer- 
able. 

(2) It should be capable of being handled and trans- 
ported by one man in a single load, and in emergencies, 
of being served by one man. 

(3) It should be able to engage targets effectively at 
ranges up to 600 yards. 

(4) It should be capable of delivering antiaircraft fire. 

(5) It should be equipped with a bipod or tripod mount. 
This mount should be permanently attached to the rifle 
in order to eliminate the necessity of a two-man load and 
to save time in mounting the gun for action. 

(6) The rifle should be capable of being fired from the 
shoulder in any position, in situations where the field of 
fire is obstructed by high grass, weeds, or brush, and 
when it is used to deliver antiaircraft fire. 

Several weapons in the light machine-gun class are 
undergoing extensive tests throughout the service: the 
Browning Automatic Rifle equipped with a bipod; the 
Cavalry Machine Rifle (Browning); and the Browning 
Aircooled Machine Gun (Tank Machine Gun). 

The Browning Automatic Rifle, now in the service, 
possesses many of the characteristics desired in a light 
machine gun. Consequently, much effort has been de- 
voted to adapt it to that role. This has brought about 
extensive experiments with bipod and tripod mounts for 
this rifle. 

Many types of mount have been tried and many found 
wanting. The chief issue has been the determination of 
the proper point of suspension and a satisfactory method 
of attaching the mount to the rifle. One school of thought 
contends that, if the point of suspension is in front of the 
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longitudinal center of balance of the piece, the vertical 
recoil is accentuated, causing the gun to climb while 
firing. Consequently, it is contended that the ideal mount 
for the automatic rifle is one in which the point of sus- 
pension is near the balance—a point slightly in rear of the 
center of the wood forearm. It is more difficult me- 
chanically, however, to attach the mount at this point than 
farther forward. 

The mount designed by the Department of Experiment, 
and reported by that department to be the most efficient, 
is shown in Figure 20 (on the left). It will be noticed 





that the mount is attached to the gas cylinder tube just 
at the end of the wood forearm, a point some distance 
forward of the balance of the rifle. The mount is ad- 
justable in that the legs are telescopic, permitting a 
variation in height of from 814 to 131% inches. The 
legs are so joined to the rifle as to allow enough play 
(without an undue sacrifice of accuracy) to permit tra- 
versing the rifle through an angle of 90 degrees without 
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changing their position. The legs can also be folded to 
the front so that they are out of the way when not in use. 
This folding forward of the legs is not particularly de- 
sirable, however, as it tends to make the rifle muzzle 
heavy for carrying, or for firing without the aid of the 
bipod. There is a socket, or recess, on the under side 
at the point where the mount is attached to the rifle, 
into which the muzzle of a service rifle can be inserted 
in order to provide a rest when the weapon is being fired 
in a high position or at antiaircraft targets. 

The other bipod shown in Figure 20 is a model that 
was submited for test. Its point of suspension is farther 
to the rear, since the bipod is attached to the rifle at the 
junction of the receiver and the rear end of the forearm. 
A second point of suspension is provided underneath the 
forearm. This bipod folds to the rear and has excellent 
firing qualities and many other favorable features. It 
was not considered to be as efficient for all around pur- 
poses as the Department of Experiment bipod, however. 

The rifle shown in Figure 21 is one of the latest ex- 
perimental types. It incorporates further developments 
designed to improve it as a light machine gun. The re- 
ceiver has been altered to provide an opening through 
which the weapon can be belt fed. The piece is equipped 
with a pistol grip and a shoulder rest. The attachment on 
the muzzle is a compensator—a device designed to reduce 
vertical recoil by diffusing the shock of the muzzle blast, 
which causes the rifle to first jump, and then climb, when 
it is being fired automatically. This rifle and mount 
weigh about 19 pounds. 

By way of summary, the following comments show the 
principal advantages and faults of the Browning auto- 
matic rifle as adapted to perform the function of the light 
machine gun: 

(1) For accurate fire at a point target the aperture in 
the rear sight is too large; but for rapid fire, a large 
aperture is necessary in order that the target may be 
seen and picked up rapidly. 

(2) There is no windage adjustment. This, however, 
is not essential as the rifle is used mainly for area fire 
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and the cone of dispersion is wide enough to take care 
of minor adjustments for windage. 

(3) The forward movement of the bolt mechanism af- 
ter release of the trigger and before ignition has a tend- 
ency to derange the aim. 

(4) The rifle is not capable of a sustained rate of fire 
comparable to the machine gun. 

(5) Neither overhead nor indirect fire can be used be- 
cause of the instability and light weight of the mount. 

(6) The rifle is capable of rapidly producing a large 
volume of fire and can be fired either automatically or 
semi-automatically. 
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(7) Fire can be delivered from any position ordinarily 
used with the rifle. 

(8) The fire is flexible, and easy to control and direct. 
The gun is highly mobile and can be used for a great 
variety of missions including those of antiaircraft. 

(9) The rifle can be carried and served by one man. 

Another type of weapon tested as a light machine gun 
is the Browning Cavalry Machine Rifle. This rifle is 
basically the same as the Browning Automatic Rifle, 
differing only in weight, design of the barrel (which is 
equipped with a series of flanges providing additional 
cooling surfaces), and in having a bipod and shoulder 
rest. Its weight complete is 21 pounds. It general char- 
acteristics, good points, and faults conform generally to 
those already noted in discussing the Browning Automatic 
Rifle. 

A third type of light machine gun tested is the Brown- 
ing Aircooled Machine Gun. This weapon was originally 
designed as a tank machine gun. It is similar to the 
standard Browning machine gun used by the infantry 
except that it weighs but 29 pounds, has a heavier barrel, 
and is air cooled. When equipped with a tripod, it is 
easily transformed from a tank machine gun to a mobile 
light machine gun as illustrated in Figure 22. 
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The tripod originally issued with the gun for the use 
of tank crews in emergencies was found unsatisfactory 
for infantry use. Consequently, several other mounts have 
been developed. These all weigh in the neighborhood of 
11 pounds, are of the small tripod type, are low in 
height, and are equipped with an elevating and travers- 
ing mechanism. Those shown in the picture are the Fort 
Bliss mount (on the left) and the Cavalry Board mount 
(upon which thé gun is mounted). 

As this gun with mount weighs about 40 pounds it is 
obvious that one man cannot carry it for any great dis- 
tance in action. Thus it at once fails to come up to the 
ideal of the light machine gun for infantry use. Further- 
more, the mount is very low; hence it cannot be used in 
grass or other vegetation more than knee high. This is 
a decided disadvantage for a gun that is to closely accom- 
pany the infantry assault echelons. One other decided 
fault in this gun is its excessive muzzle blast. This, con- 
sisting of a flame from one to two feet long, kicks up a 
cloud of dust that not only can be picked up 1000 yards 
from the gun position but also obscures the vision of the 
gunner badly. And at night the blast is even more 
conspicuous. 

Still other disadvantages are: the gun can only be 
fired from the mount, cannot be used for antiaircraft 
fire, and, although it is of tripod type, cannot safely be 
used for indirect or overhead fire missions because of the 
light weight and flexibility of the mount. 

In order to illustrate the comparative firing qualities 
of the three light machine guns under discussion the re- 
sults of a few recent tests follow: 


Test No 1 
The Browning Automatic Rifle with bipod versus 
Browning Cavalry Machine Rifle. Firing at a 6 ft x 10 ft 
target, at a range of 300 yards: 

Browning Automatic Rifle—340 rounds fired—209 hits. 
Cavalry Machine Rifle—1000 rounds fired—123 hits. 
Test No 2 

Browning Automatic Rifle with bipod versus Browning 
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Tank Machine Gun with mount. Sustained automatic 
firing to test heating of gun with relation to accuracy at 
a range of 500 yards: 

Browning Automatic Rifle 
3 minutes and 31 seconds. 

Tank Machine Gun—712 rds fired, 432 hits in 3 min- 
utes and 51 seconds. 

Percentage of hits: Browning Automatic Rifle, 74.1‘: ; 
Tank Machine Gun, 60.6%. 


Test No 3 
Browning Automatic Rifle with Bipod 

Automatic rate in small bursts, 300 yards, “A” target 
—160 rpm—160 hits. 

Automatic rate in small bursts, 500 yards, “A” target 
—100 rpm—78 hits. 

At 175 to 200 yards, slant range, in tall grass (breast 
high), “A” target, 60 rpm—60 hits, no hits outside of the 
4 ring. 

At 300 yards, screen target 6 x 30 feet, traversing en- 
tire target at 247 rpm—243 hits. 


Test No 4 
Weights, including 500 rounds of clipped amunition: 


700 rds fired, 519 hits in 





Browning Automatic Rifle with Bipod -.............. 59 lbs 
Browning Cavalry Machine Rifle with Bipod ...... 61 lbs 
Browning Tank Machine Gun with Tripod -......... 76 lbs 


It is evident from these comparisons and tests that of 
all the models so far presented for test the Browning 
Automatic Rifle (with mount) is the most efficient wea- 
pon and best adapted to the role of the light machine gun 
for infantry use. 


SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION 


Military arms designers have been striving for years 
for a higher muzzle velocity and a flatter trajectory for 
infantry small arms. Increased muzzle velocity is a 
necessity as a result of the development of tanks, armored 
cars, and aircraft. Sufficient muzzle velocity must be 
obtained to match the increased speed of the airplane and 
to increase penetrating power against armor. A flatter 
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trajectory increases accuracy of fire both at airplanes and 
ground targets. It also increases the length of the danger 
space of a machine gun fired over a horizontal plane or 
on a final protective line. 

Considerable improvement over the Model 1906 am- 
munition was embodied in the Ml ammunition brought 
out in 1926. This has the boat-tail bullet which increased 
the maximum range from 3450 to 6000 yards. This 
bullet will penetrate a half inch of mild steel at 50 yards. 
Its muzzle velocity is the same as that of the 1906 am- 
munition—2700 feet per second. 

Progress in armor penetration was also made when our 
armor piercing bullet M 1932 was brought out. This 
bullet is heavier than the ordinary bullet and has within 
its jacket a core of 3% tungsten steel which gives it 
added penetrating power. The bullet will pierce a quarter 
of an inch of armor plate at 500 yards and half an inch 
of armor plate at 100 yards. Its muzzle velocity also is 
2700 foot seconds. 

Although these cartridges represent decided improve- 
ments over the old, it is generally considered that develop- 
ments in amunition have not kept pace with the improve- 
ments in armored vehicles and airplanes. 


THE HAGLAR-ULTRA RIFLE BORE AND BULLET 


The means available for increasing the muzzle velocity 
of small arms are greatly restricted because of the neces- 
sity for keeping down weight, chamber pressure, and re- 
coil. Consequently, efforts to increase muzzle velocity 
in shoulder weapons have so far been rather unproductive. 
One exception, however, is the invention of Herr Gerlich, 
a German. In his weapon he has taken advantage of the 
possibility of enlarging the sectional area of the projectile, 
at least during a part of its travel through the bore, to 
produce increased muzzle velocity. Herr Gerlich’s in- 
vention is called the Halgar-Ultra rifle bore and bullet. 

The barrel of Herr Gerlich’s rifle is designed with three 
distinctly different bore sections. The bore of the rear 
section is cylindrical throughout and is the largest of the 
three. The bore of the central section—called the inter- 
mediate cone—tapers in diameter from that of the rear 
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section to that of the forward section. The bore of the 
forward section—called the muzzle tube—is cylindical 
and conforms in diameter to the caliber of the bullet. (See 
Figure 23.) The depth of the grooves is constant through- 
cut the bore. 

The bullet has two flanges or collars, encompassing be- 
tween them the center of gravity, thus insuring perfect 
axial stability in the bore. These flanges fit the bore 
exactly and afford an excellent gas seal. 

As the projectile or bullet proceeds along the central 
section of the barrel, the flanges fold neatly backward 
into recesses cut into the cylindrical body of the bullet. 
On leaving the barrel, the bullet is perfectly cylindrical 
and smooth. Frictional resistance to the passage of the 
bullet through the bore is much reduced because only the 
narrow flange rims touch the inner walls of the barrei 
until the bullet enters the muzzle tube. The effect pro- 
duced by this process, which really amounts to the firing 
of a bullet through a choked bore, is amazing. 

It is claimed that in recent tests conducted by Herr 
Gerlich, a muzzle velocity from 4,000 to 6,000 feet per 
second was obtained. This increase in velocity is re- 
markable when we compare it to the 2680—2700 feet 
per second of our present rifle and automatic rifle. 

The rifle used in the tests weighs about 11.6 pounds, 
is 30 inches in length, and fires a cartridge of approxi- 
mately .276 caliber, weighing about 124 grains. Our 
caliber 1906 cartridge weighs 150 grains and our Ml 
weighs 176 grains. 

The potential penetrating powers of the Gerlich bullet 
are indicated by the results of one of the tests fired with 
this rifle: 

Range 300 yards, muzzle velocity approximately 4,000 
foot seconds: 

Firing at 1% inch armor plate with 3/16 inch armor 
plate placed 514 inches in rear of it. Result—complete 
penetration of first plate—none of the second; 

Firing at 3/16 inch armor plate placed 514 inches in 
front of the 14 inch armor plate. Result—complete pene- 
tration of the first plate and partial penetration of the 
second ; 
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Firing at 5/16 inch soft boiler plate, with ‘2 inch 
armor plate directly behind it. Result—complete pene- 
tration of first and partial penetration of second plate; 

Completely penetrated 3/8 inch armor plate at 45 de- 
grees angle of strike; 

Partial penetration of 3/8 inch armor plate at 55 de- 
grees angle of strike; 

Calculated penetrative power data based on actual firing 
results indicates that a caliber .24 Gerlich rifle with a 
muzzle velocity of 6,000 feet per second should penetrate 
0.87 inches of armor plate at 300 yards, and that a the- 
oretical .35 caliber with 5,000 feet per second muzzle 
velocity should penetrate 1.095 inches of armor plate at 
300 yards. 

Compare the figures just given with those on our pres- 
ent caliber .30 ammunition. Our armor piercing ammuni- 
tion, caliber .30, will penetrate '% inch armor plate at 
100 yards and at 500 yards it will penetrate 14 inch 
armor plate. 

The bullet used in these tests was composed of soft 
metal and penetration was obtained by dynamic force 
only. What the results would be with a bullet contain- 
ing an armor piercing cone cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained until further experiments are made. 

It has been stated that the recoil of the Halgar-Ultra 
is about the same as that of our present service rifle. On 
the other hand, an authoritative statement has been made 
that the recoil is too heavy for long continued firing, but 
that this fault can be corrected by incorporating the 
barrel into an automatic mechanism or using a compen- 
sator. 

In accuracy the German weapon was not equal to our 
service rifle. 

Herr Gerlich states that his newer model, which will be 
a finer product in every respect, will be capable of a 
muzzle velocity of 6500 feet per second. 

Increased muzzle velocity such as that obtained by 
Herr Gerlich’s method and other methods being constant- 
ly developed, with its tremendously increased energy 
resulting in great power of penetration, may eventually 
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be the solution to the problem of furnishing to every 
soldier a weapon capable of stopping or disabling a tank. 

Likewise, with increased muzzle velocity the leads now 
required to hit fast flying airplanes can be materially re- 
duced, thus simplifying considerably the complicated 
problem of infantry antiaircraft firing. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Obscurity* 


In war obscurity is normal. Late, exaggerated or 
misleading information, surprise situations, and counter 
orders are to be expected. 


In warfare of movement even higher commanders will 
seldom have a clear insight into the enemy situation. De- 
tailed information of hostile dispositions and intentions 
will ordinarily be revealed only through the medium of 
combat. Obviously, information thus obtained is not 
available in the initial stages of a battle; and experience 
has shown that little of it ever filters back to front line 
leaders as the fight progresses. In mobile warfare, then, 
small units may expect to fight with practically no in- 
formation of either friend or foe. Theirs, as Liddell-Hart 
expresses it, is the problem of how to guard, move, and 
hit in the dark. 

In stabilized warfare, more information is usually avail- 
able, but even here the smaller units will be repeatedly 
confronted with obscure situations that demand immediate 
action. 

The leader must not permit himself to be paralyzed by 
this chronic obscurity. He must be prepared to take 
prompt and decisive action in spite of the scarcity or 
total absence of reliable information. He must learn that 
in war the abnormal is normal and that uncertainty is 
certain. In brief, his training in peace must be such as to 
render him psychologically fit to take the tremendous 
mental hurdles of war without losing his stride. 

*This article comprises one of the chapters of the book, “Infantry 
in Battle,” recently published by The Infantry Journal. This ex- 


cellent book contains twenty-seven chapters each of which treats 
in a similar manner other characteristics of combat. 
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EXAMPLE I 


On September 8, 1914, the German 14th Division, which 
had been in army reserve during the early stages of the 
3attle of the Marne, was given the mission of forcing a 
crossing of the wide swamp south of Joches. (See 
Figure 24.) 

The terrain was most unfavorable. The swamp, im- 
passable even to foot troops, was bridged by a single road. 
The French, located south of the swamp, could fire with 
artillery and machine guns on both Joches and this road. 

Marching from the north, the 2d Company, 57th In- 
fantry (temporarily attached to the 53d Infantry) reach- 
ed the north edge of Coizard at 8:00 AM and prepared 
for action while its company commander went forward to 
the southern outskirts of the village to reconnoiter. From 
there he could see Joches, the formidable swamp, and be- 
yond the swamp, Hill 154 interlaced by hedges and dotted 
with sheaves of grain. He could see that the French 
held this hill, for their red pantalcons were clearly visible 
in the morning sun. There was no firing; everything was 
quiet. Behind him he saw a few German batteries mov- 
ing up. At 9:00 AM scouts left Joches and hastened for- 
ward to cross the swamp. The French immediately opene1 
on the road and village with artillery, machine guns, and 
rifles. At this point the company commander was called 
to the rear where he received the following battalion at- 
tack order: 

“The 2d Battalion 16th Infantry starts the crossing of 
the Petit Morin River. The 53d Infantry will follow, with 
the 2nd Company, 57th Infantry at the head. The ob- 
jective is the village of Broussy le Petit.” 

That was all. 

The attacking infantry knew neither the enemy’s 
strength nor the location of his front line. They did not 
know whether or not their attack would be supported 
by artillery. They did not know who was on their right 
and left. They only knew that they had to attack and 
would meet the French somewhere beyond the swamp. 

(From the personal experience monograph of Captain 
Adolph von Schell, German General Staff, who at the 
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time these events occurred commanded the 2d Company, 
57th Cerman Infantry.) 


DISCUSSION 


Here is an example of the appallingly small amount of 
information an infantry company can expect in an attack 
in open warfare. Leaders had to be guided by their 
mission, by the ground in front, and by what they could 
see. In his monograph, Captain von Schell emphasizes 
the fact that the order quoted was the only one he re- 
ceived during the entire day. 

The troops involved were excellently trained. In peace 
they had been accustomed to orders arranged in a certain 
set sequence and to more elaborate information. But 
when war came there was no information. To quote 
Captain von Schell: 

“In open warfare on the Western Front and on the 
Eastern Front, in Rumania and in the Caucasus, it was 
always my experience that we had the most meager in- 
formation of the enemy at the start of an attack.” 


EXAMPLE 2A 


On July 14, 1918, the 30th U. S. Infantry was holding 
a defensive subsector south of the Marne. (See Figure 
25.) The regimental command post was located near the 
northern edge of the Bois d’Aigremont. The Ist Bat- 
talion, reinforced by an additional rifle company, Stokes 
Mortars and machine guns, was assigned the defense of 
the area north of the Fossoy—Crezancy road. Companies 
B and C, C on the right, were outposting the river bank 
from Mezy to the Ru Chailly Farm. The rest of the 
regiment was disposed in depth so as to make a strong 
defense of the Bois d’Aigremont. Two companies of the 
38th Infantry were attached to the 30th. 

The following means of communication between the Ist 
Battalion and the regiment had been established: two in- 
dependent telephone lines, one buzzer, one T.P.S. (earth 
telegraphy), a projector, pigeons, and runners. 
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The regiment had expected a German attack from the 
north for many days. About midnight on the 14th, 
American artillery opened a violent bombardment. A few 
minutes later German shells began to burst in the Ameri- 
can area. The cannonade increased in violence. 

Soon after the German bombardment had gotten under 
way, it was realized at headquarters of the 1st Battalion 
that the expected attack was in progress. Signal equip- 
ment was tested and found to be useless. A rocket was 
sent up calling for artillery fire on the north bank of the 
Marne. It was impossible to tell whether the American 
artillery was firing there or not, so from time to time 
other rockets were sent up. Runners were sent to Com- 
panies A, K, and D, informing them that the expected 
attack was in progress and directing them to hold their 
positions. 

About 2:10 AM an excited runner from Company C 
arrived at the battalion command post. He reported that 
at the time he left Mezy the Germans in the town greatly 
outnumbered the Americans there. He also added that he 
had passed many of the enemy between Mezy and the 
battalion C. P. He became calmer after a short time and 
was positive that the information he had given was 
correct. 

A few minutes later another runner arrived, this time 
from Company B. He stated that the Germans had crossed 
the river opposite the Ru Chailly Farm and destroyed 
two platoons of Company B and that his company com- 
mander requested reinforcements. The folly of attempt- 
ing to move troops through the woods in darkness and 
under intense artillery fire was realized; accordingly 
no movement to reinforce Company B was ordered. A 
messenger from Company A now reported that all the 
officers in his company had been killed. Runners sent 
out from the battalion C. P. for information went, and 
did not return. 

At daylight four officers’ patrols were sent out. One 
of these, commanded by a battalion intelligence officer, 
returned shortly and reported that a hostile skirmish line 
was only 50 yards in front of the woods. 
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In view of these alarming reports the battalion com- 
mander decided to move his C. P. about 500 yards to the 
rear in a ravine west of Crezancy. He believed that this 
location would facilitate control, give a better line on the 
action, and be more accessible to runners. Messengers 
were sent to Companies A, K, and D, informing them of 
the change. The D Company commander construed this 
message to mean that the battalion was withdrawing— 
accordingly he withdrew his company to the _ Bois 
d’Aigremont via Crezancy. The battalion commander was 
unaware of this movement at the time. 

At this point a message was received from the regi- 
mental commander asking for a report on the situation. 
From the context it was clear that he had not received 
any of the messages that had been sent back during the 
previous five hours. 

(From the personal experience monograph of Major 
Fred L. Walker, Infantry, who commanded the list Bat- 
talion, 30th Infantry, at the time these events occurred.) 


DISCUSSION 


In the first few hours of battle the battalion com- 
mander knew neither the location of his own front line 
nor that of the enemy. In fact he did not even know if 
his two forward companies were still in existence. He 
was unaware of the situation of the units on his flanks— 
whether they were holding or had been withdrawn. He 
had to judge the situation by surmise; and part of that 
surmise was incorrect. 


EXAMPLE 2B 


Let us now consider the situation at regimental head- 
quarters during the same action. (See Figure 25.) Hour 
after hour passed and no word was received from front, 
flanks, or rear—only reports from nearby units in the 
Bois @’Aigremont that they were suffering heavy casual- 
ties. All means of communication within the regiment 
had failed soon after the bombardment began. Messages 
were sent to the rear reporting the situation. Runners 
sent forward did not return. 
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Throughout the night the regimental commander and 
his staff sat about a table in the C. P. dugout, studying 
a map by the uncertain light of one dim candle. This 
candle was periodically extinguished by the concussion 
of bursting shells. The roar of artillery made conver- 
sation difficult. 

At daylight the regimental commander made a personal 
reconnaissance. Shells were falling everywhere within 
the area between the Fossoy—Crezancy Road and the Bois 
d’Aigremont, but other than this he saw no signs of 
activity. 

A message now arrived from the front line indicating 
that the Germans had crossed the Marne at two or three 
places. Apparently it had taken hours to get word back. 
At 5:00 AM the following message was received by run- 
ner from the Ist Battalion. 


“From: Portland (1st Bn., 30th Inf.) July 15, 2:30 
AM. 
To: Syracuse (30th Inf.) 

We have had some gas. All groups south of railroad, 
on line with P. C. are being heavily shelled. Heavy ma- 
chine-gun fire in vicinity of Mont St. Pere since 2 AM. 
Have received no news from front-line companies. I be- 
lieve all lines are out. Bombardment began at 12:00. 

Signature. 
P. S.—Captain McAllister reports that he needs rein- 
forcements and that his two front-line platoons have been 
driven back. Cannot depend on any method of liaison. 


~ 


setter base your actions from your P. C. 


In five hours the regimental commander had learned 
practically nothing of the situation. The American ar- 
tillery kept pressing him for targets but he could desig- 
nate none. He knew neither the location of his own 
troops nor the location of the enemy. 

More messages were sent out in an endeavor to deter- 
mine the situation. Shortly afterward an officer reported 
that one of his men had talked with a man from Company 
C who said that some of his company had been driven out 
of Mezy. Just after this an officer reported from Ist 
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Battalion Headquarters. He stated that the battalion 
commander had been unable to get any direct news from 
his forward company commanders since 2:30 AM; that 
the woods just north of the Fossoy—Crezancy Road had 
been torn to pieces by shell fire, and that casualties in 
the headquarters personnel were heavy. Companies A, 
K, and D, had not been engaged. The battalion commander 
was certain, from what some stragglers had said, that 
the Germans had crossed the river near Mezy and the Ru 
Chailly Farm, had passed the railroad and were moving 
south. 

Some time after this the commander of the lst Bat- 
talion reported in person to the regimental command post. 
He reported that his two forward companies, B and C, 
were totally lost; that every unit of his command had 
sustained heavy losses; that communication, even with 
companies nearby, was extremely difficult; and that he 
had moved his command post slightly to the rear. He 
then recommended that the artillery which had prepared 
defensive concentrations within the position, place fire 
south of the railroad. He added that he thought what was 
left of Companies A, K, and D could still hold for a while. 

A little later an officer came in with a message in his 
hand saying: “A message from brigade’. The colonel 
reached for it, expecting that here, at last, was some 
definite news which had been obtained by aviators—the 
location of the hostile front line, the enemy’s assembly 
areas, the location of the German boats and bridges. The 
message read as follows: 

From: Marne (6th Brigade) July 14, 11:30 PM 

To: Syracuse (30th Inf.) 

Test message. Please check the time this message is 
received and return by bearer. 
Signature. 


This message, received at 6:35 AM, was the first word 
from higher headquarters since the start of the battle at 
midnight. 

(From the book, The Key Point of the Marne, by 
Colonel Edmund L. Butts, who at the time commanded 
the 30th Infantry.) 
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DISCUSSION 


Here is an instance where the regimental commander 
knew even less of the situation than the commander of his 
front-line battalion. Not until the battalion commander 
went in person to the regimental command post did the 
colonel have even a glimmering of the situation; and then 
much vital information was lacking and much was in 
error. For example, the regimental commander was in- 
formed that the two front-line companies were ‘“‘totally 
lost”. Actually, as we shall see, this was completely 
erroneous. Some elements of these companies were still 
very positively in the war. In fact, at about the same 
time the colonel was receiving this disheartening report, 
two platoons of one of his front-line companies, aided 
by machine guns, were breaking a German attack by the 
effective expedient of practically annihilating the bat- 
talion making it. 

The incident of the message from brigade to regiment, 
received at the height of battle, and seven hours en route, 
is most instructive. 


EXAMPLE 2C 


Lieutenant James H. Gay commanded a platoon of Com- 
pany C, 30th Infantry, posted near the river bank oppo- 
site Mont St. Pere. (See Figure 25.) His command had 
not suffered a great deal from the German bombardment, 
but communication had been cut with all units except one 
platoon located about 300 yards to his rear. “At dawn”, 
states Lieutenant Gay, “I knew absolutely nothing of 
what it was all about or what was happening except in 
my own little sector.” 

About 4:30 AM some Germans approached from the 
front and after a fight lasting several hours were repulsed 
by Lieutenant Gay’s platoon. Around 9:00 AM a lull 
ensued. Communications were still out. Lieutenant Gay’s 
idea of the situation is given in his own words. 

“IT thought the whole action had been merely a good- 
sized raid which had been repulsed. There was absolutely 
no further movement in our range of vision and I did not 
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know of the events which were occurring elsewhere at 
the time.” 

Soon afterward Lieutenant Gay saw Germans to his 
right rear and to his left rear. At this point American 
artillery fire came down on his unit. He decided to move 
back and join the platoon in his rear. When this was 
accomplished the two platoon leaders met and discussed 
the situation, finally agreeing to move their combined 
units toward the Company C. P. 

En route they stumbled into two parties of Germans 
and took 150 prisoners. Having so many prisoners and 
finding that the company command post was occupied by 
the enemy, they decided to move on to the battalion C. P. 
On the way they passed another command post; it was 
deserted. They reached the old location of the battalion 
C. P. only to find it had been moved, but where—no one 
knew. 

Lieutenant Gay then marched the two platoons and the 
150 prisoners directly down the road through Crezancy 
to the south. Although the column must have been ex- 
tremely visible, not a shot was fired at it. He finally 
reached American troops, turned over his prisoners, and 
later rejoined his battalion. 

(Statement of Lieutenant James H. Gay, who at the 
time these events occurred commander the 2d Platoon, 
Company C, 30th Infantry.) 


DISCUSSION 


The lack of knowledge of the situation which can be ex- 
pected by leaders of small units is well exemplified by the 
belief of Lieutenant Gay, who, in the midst of one of the 
decisive battles of the World War, thought that the Ger- 
mans must have made a good sized raid. 

In this action we have seen the meager information 
possessed by a regimental commander, by the commander 
of a forward battalion, and by the leader of a front-line 
platoon. What information they did receive arrived hours 
after the events had occurred, was indefinite, and often 
negative. A comparison of this with the extremely definite 
information usually provided in map problems is striking. 
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For officers to expect anything approaching such pre- 
cision in actual combat is a sure road to surprise and 
disappointment. 

Owing to the extreme violence of the German bombard- 
ment, communication in this battle was undoubtedly more 
difficult than usual. But on the other hand, this was a 
defensive action for the Americans, they were operating 
over familiar terrain, and their communication agencies 
were installed at the start of the fight. 


EXAMPLE 3 


On July 17, 1918, the 2d Battalion, 104th Infantry, 
which was then holding a position in Belleau Wood, re- 
ceived an order stating that it would be relieved that 
night. (See Figure 26.) Later a message came in 
directing the battalion scout officer to report to regimental 
headquarters. Following this, another message arrived 
ordering the company commander of Company E to re- 
port to the Brigade. Neither of these officers returned. 
Preparations for the relief went on, but as hour after 
hour passed and no reconnaissance parties arrived, the 
battalion commander became concerned. At midnight he 
called the regimental command post but could locate no 
one except the supply officer, of whom he inquired: 

“What about this Field Order number so and so (the 
order for the relief)? There haven’t been any friendly 
visitors up here.” 

The reply killed any idea of an early relief. 

“Well, there isn’t anybody around here, but I can safely 
tell you that it is all off.” 

At 3:30 AM on the 18th the missing scout officer re- 
turned with the information that the 3d Battalion would 
pass through the 2d and attack at 4:35 AM. 

Time passed. No one appeared. At 4:15 AM the 3d 
Battalion commander arrived alone with his hands full 
of charts and orders. He was visibly agitated. After 
complaining about “a horrible tie-up on the part of the 
higher-ups”’, he briefly explained the contemplated plan. 
This attack, which was to be launched from the north edge 
of the wood and drive toward the little town of Belleau, 
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was believed to be merely a local operation for the purpose 
of rectifying the lines. 

At 4:35 AM the barrage placed on the hostile lines be- 
gan to roll forward. Only now did elements of the 3d 
Battalion’s assault companies begin to arrive. Troops on 
the left could be seen advancing but the adjacent battalion 
on the right was not moving forward. A heavy enemy 
artillery concentration began to fall on Belleau Wood. 

The 3d Battalion commander seeing that his troops had 
arrived late and were somewhat disorganized by hostile 
artillery fire, now declared his attack off, and directed 
his officers to have the men take what cover they could 
find in the woods. He then sent the following message 
by pigeon to Brigade Headquarters: 

“Pigeon message: Time 6:05 o’clock. Location: at 
woods where the 3d Bn was to start from. 

“Did not reach starting-off place until attack had 
started. Machine-gun company did not arrive until 5:10. 
Their ammunition did not arrive. Infantry companies 
all late on account of lateness of arrival of ammunition 
and other supplies. When they arrived it was broad 
daylight and fully exposed and companies being shelled by 
the enemy. Battalion now scattered about woods, taking 
whatever cover they can find, as woods are being heavily 
shelled by high explosive. Can get in touch with me 
through P. C. 2d Battalion.” 

Meanwhile the 2d Battalion commander had started for 
his C. P. En route he saw scattered men of the 3d Bat- 
talion frantically digging. When he reached his C. P. 
he was told that the regimental commander wished to 
speak to him. He heard the colonel’s voice: 

“That 3d Battalion has not attacked”. 

“T know it.” 

“Well, you take command of it and attack at once.” 

“It can’t be done’, the stupified major replied. “They 
are scattered all over the woods.” 

“Well, it has to be done. This order comes from higher 
authority. However, I'll give you a little time. What 
time is it by your watch?” 

“7:05 AM.” 
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“All right, I'll give you until 7:30 and a rolling barrage. 
Go to it.” 

Then the wire went out and ended the conversation. 

The commander of the 2d Battalion took charge. At 
8:20 AM he managed to launch the attack that should 
have started at 4:35 AM. Although the 7:30 barrage had 
passed, the attack at 8:20 AM, in which he employed 
some elements of his own battalion, was reasonably 
successful. 

(From the personal experience monograph of Major E. 
E. Lewis, Infantry, who at the time these events occurred. 
commanded the 2d Battalion, 104th Infantry. Major 
Lewis’ monograph appeared in full in Chapter IX, Volume 
V of the Mailing List.) 


DISCUSSION 


Here we see two battalion commanders participating in 
the Aisne-Marne Offensive, the attack in which the initi- 
ative on the Western Front finally and definitely passed 
to the Allies. Both officers believed it to be a local action 
to rectify the line! 

We see the commander of the 2d Battalion suddenly 
confronted with a surprise situation—an order to take 
command of another battalion, whose men were scattered. 
whose units were disorganized, and to attack with it in 
25 minutes. This officer had not been thinking about the 
problem of the 3d Battalion. He knew neither the loca- 
tion of its units nor the whereabouts of its officers, and 
yet immediate action was mandatory. 

Hundreds of examples can be given; those cited are not 
isolated cases. Consider the experiences of the French 
Third and Fourth Armies and the German Fourth Army. 
On August 22, 1914, these huge forces clashed in a series 
of true meeting engagements. The French army com- 
manders, in particular, did not believe that the enemy in 
force was anywhere near. 

On the morning of the 22d a battalion of the French 
&th Division (part of the 3d Army), detailed as the sup- 
port of the advance guard, was destroyed within its own 
outpost lines, without higher authority’s knowing anything 
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about it at the time. Even today it is difficult to say 
what actually happened. Apparently it was surprised 
in route column by Germans who had penetrated the 
French outpost in the early morning fog. 

On the same day, a few miles to the west, the French 
Fifth Colonial Brigade, marching north, stumbled into 
the flank of the German XVIII Reserve Corps, which was 
marching west. The battle started with the French ad- 
vance guard’s striking the German column at right 
angles and shooting up the combat trains of part of one 
division. 

Near St. Vincent, on this same eventful day, the com- 
manders of the II French Colonial Corps informed one 
of his division commanders, “There is nothing in front 
of you. You can push right on. It’s just a march today.” 
Soon afterward he and his staff became the private and 
personal target of German light artillery and scrambled 
to cover. When asked for information he replied, “I 
haven't the faintest idea of the situation.” 

In the battle of Guise, on August 29, 1914, initial con- 
tact on the front of the German Guard Corps seems to 
have been made by the Corps Signal Battalion which, 
through error, marched into the enemy lines. 

Indeed, there appears to be no limit, save the imagi- 
nation, to the astounding situations that evolve in the 
darkness and confusion of war. Consider the Turkish 
pursuit of the British in 1915, after the battle of 
Ctesiphon. The Turkish cavalry was sending in reports 
of the location and movements of the retiring British. The 
Turkish infantry was pressing forward to gain contact 
with the British. According to the British Official His- 
tory the Turkish cavalry was actually in rear of the 
Turkish infantry without the infantry, cavalry, or high 
commanders, being aware of the fact. The movements 
attributed to the British were presumably the Turkish 
cavalry’s observation of its own infantry. | 


CONCLUSION 


Again it is stressed that these examples afford a strik- 
ing contrast to the detailed and precise information that 
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we are given in map problems. In actual combat prac- 
tically nothing is known. The situation, particularly in 
open wartare, is almost invariably shrouded in obscurity. 
Advance units, at best, will have but little accurate knowl- 
edge of the enemy and frequently none of their own 
troops. Moreover, even the meager information they do 
possess will often be false or misleading. 

But this does not mean that leaders must meekly sub- 
mit to the proposition that war is likely to be a game of 
blind-man’s-buff and that nothing they can do will alter 
this condition. On the contrary, this realization of the 
dearth of reliable information in war should serve a 
dual purpose. First, it should stimulate the initiation of 
the positive and energetic measures that are necessary if 
vital information is to be gained. Secondly, it should so 
prepare the leader mentally that, instead of letting him- 
self sink into the bog of apathy when no information is 
forthcoming, he will recognize the condition as normal 
and rise to prompt and decisive action. 

We carry out in war what we learn in peace. In con- 
sonance with this principle, the military student, after be- 


coming familiar with the basic tactical concepts, should 
be given but little positive information of the enemy in his 
various terrain exercises, map problems, and map ma- 
neuvers. Thus will he become conversant in peace with 
one of the most trying and difficult problems in war. 








